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Turret Machine with Large Spindle 
Capacity. 
BY C. L. GOODRICH, HARTFORD, CONN. 


With the advent of motor vehicles the demand for a 
turret machine of large spindle capacity for use in eco- 
nomically machining pieces from the bar or tubing for 
piston packings, valve rings, bearings, &c., has asserted 
itself, and we are pleased to bring to the attention of our 
readers a most excellent tool for handling work of the 
above description up to 7% inches in diameter. 

As will be seen by Fig. 1, the head and bed are cast 
in one piece, insuring great rigidity. The turret slide is 
gibbed to and slides directly on the bed, which makes 
the slide very stiff at any position of its travel. There 
is adjustment so that the turret slide may be operated 
between any desired points on the bed, thus making it 


One of the most objectionable features to a lathe of 


this type as regards the feed of the turret slide has been 
well taken care of by use of a frictional drive which al- 


lows of any feed from 0.008 inch to 0.1 inch per revolu- 
tion of spindle being quickly obtained. Figs. 5 and 6 
will give the reader'a clear idea of this. 

The position of the roll which controls the speed of 
the turret slide feed shaft can be readily adjusted in and 
out by the small hand wheel shown at the left of the 
bed in Fig. 1. Suitable gauging stops are provided so 
that several rates of feed may be quickly obtained, the 
changing from slowest to fastest feed taking but a 
few seconds. 

The forming or cutting off fixture, Fig. 2, consists of 
two separate slides, which are fed by means of a right 
and left hand screw so that both may, when it is so 
desired, be used simultaneously for forming or cutting 
off. It will be noticed that tool blocks are fastened to 





TURRET MACHINE WITH LARGE SPINDLE CAPACITY. 


highly efficient and doing away with a great deal of un- 
necessary travel heretofore found in turret machines. 

The adjustment for locating the travel of the slide is 
very simply effected by the use of an adjustable bar in 
the bed of the machine, against which the turret index- 
ing* apparatus comes in contact with the backward 
movement of the turret slide. 

The head spindle is powerfully back-geared, Fig. 5, 
and driven by a five-grade cone. The spindle is of cast 
iron and runs in cast iron bearings. In this connection 
it might be stated that no better wearing surfaces than 
cast iron upon cast iron can be desired, providing care 
is taken to properly fit the two surfaces, and ample pro- 
vision made for oiling. As might be expected of a ma- 
chine originally brought out for automobile work, ball 
bearings are freely used. The spindle thrust is taken 
against Separated ball bearings—i. e., the balls are held 
in a cage which prevents their rubbing or grinding 
against each other. 

The writer has personally seen the wisdom of thus 
separating balls in high speed grinding machinery, where 
as high a spindle speed as 26,000 revolutions per minute 
has been obtained with unappreciable heating—and un- 
der the same conditions by removing the cage and using 
more balls one-half this speed was impractical for any 
satisfactory length of time. 


the slide so that by the substitution of different blocks 
a large variety of work can be taken care of. The 
right and left hand screw is driven by worm and worm 
gear and is provided with an adjustable automatic 
knock-off. Provision is also made for hand feed. 

The turret slide likewise has both hand and auto- 
matic feed. For light hand work the spider wheel is 
used, but for operations requiring a slow, powerful hand 
feed a worm may be engaged with worm gear on the 
spider shaft and the turret slide fed through the same 
by the hand wheel, conveniently located, as shown at 
the right in Fig. 1. For steel work oiling attachments 
for lubricating tne turret tool through the turret and 
overhead are supplied, and allow higher speeds and 
feeds, insuring greater longevity to tools, and resulting 
in increased productions. One of the pieces, Fig. 4, which 
the writer saw turned out on one of the turret lathes 
was made from tubing high enough in carbon to harden 
in an open fire. The tools used are shown In the turret 
of the machine, Fig. 3. 

The several operations are as follows: The tube is 
first moved forward to the stop gauge in the turret (the 
turret, of course, being against its stop), and the chuck 
jaws are tightened. The feed to the forming fixture is 
then thrown in and the turret revolved and the follow- 
ing tools used: 
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1. The heavy single pointed boring tool is advanced 


about % inch to make a true running hole. 


2. An inserted tooth step counter bore with teeth lo- 
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prevents the latter from drawing in and taking too 
heavy a chip. 


On other work turned out on this machine where @ 

































































Fig. 2.—Forming or Cutting Off Slide. 





Fig. 3.—Front View of 
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cated at an angle to give a front rake, which curls the 
chip instead of tearing it off. 

3. A solid taper reamer with left hand spiral flutes, 
each flute having a different angle so as to prevent chat- 


tering, finishes the hole. The left hand spiral reamer 





Machine Fitted with Spring Collet Mechanism for Head Spindle. 


LARGE SPINDLE CAPACITY. 


taper hole of somewhat greater angle had to be finished 
a taper reamer having right hand spiral flutes was used 
with most exellent results. This reamer was controlled 
by the hand worm feed, which prevented a heavier chip 
being taken than advisable. The angle or taper was so 
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great that with an ordinary straight flute reamer very 
heavy pressure would have been necessary to have taken 
its cut. In this particular instance the reamer was 
really self feeding and restrained by the worm feed. This 
goes to prove that the smallest detail as regards the cut- 
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diaineter that chucks will hold, 2% inches; length that 
can be milled, 10 inches; diameter of turret, 16 inches; 
distance of top of turret slide to center of turret hole, 
4% inches; distance from top of cut off slide to center of 
turret hole, 444 inches; diameter of turret hole, 3% 
inches; dimensions of spindle, front bearing, 95g inches 
diameter, 14144 inches long; number of grades on cone, 5; 
diameter of largest grade, 16 inches; width of belt, 3 
inches; ratio of gearing, 11 to 1; floor space, 10 feet by 
4 feet 6 inches; dimensions of counter shaft pulley, 4-inch 
face, 14 inches in diameter; revolutions of counter shaft 
per minute, 334; weight with counter shaft, about 7,000 
pounds; weight boxed for export, about 9,000 pounds. 
Cubie feet of boxes, about 200. 

The machine is manufactured by Pratt & Whitney 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


———_— 





The Canadian Bounty Acts. 


For some time past reports have been current to the 
effect that the Canadian acts relating to bounties on 
iron and steel might be construed as not applicable to 
exported material. We print below the acts in full, 
which show that such a construction is not justified: 

Chapter 6, Acts of 1897, assented to June 29, 1897: 

Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 
follows: 

1. The Governor in Council may authorize the pay- 
ment of the following bounties on steel ingots, puddled 
iron bars and pig iron made in Canada—that is to say: 

On steel ingots manufactured from ingredients of 
which not less than 50 per cent. of the weight thereof 
consists of pig iron made in Canada, a bounty of $3 per 
ton; 

On puddled iron bars, manufactured from pig iron 
made in Canada, a bounty of $3 per ton; 

On pig iron manufactured from ore, a bounty of $3 
per ton on the proportion produced from Canadian ore, 





Fig. 5.—Rear View Fig. 3. 
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ting tools may result in condemning or commending a 
machine. 

The chuck used on this heavy work was of the geared 
scroll type and proved to be very satisfactory for pow- 
erfully gripping the material. 

Principal dimensions of the lathe are as follows: 

Diameter of hole through spindle, 7% inches; largest 
diameter that chucks will hold, 7% inches; smallest 


and $2 per ton on the proportion produced from foreign 
ore, 

”. The said bounties shall be applicable only to steel 
ingots, puddled iron bars and pig iron made in Canada 
prior to the 23d day of April, 1902. 

3. The Governor in Council may make regulations in 
relation to the said bounties in order to carry out the 
intention of this act. 
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4. Chapter 9 of the Statutes of 1894, entitled An Act 
to provide for the payment of bounties on iron and steel 
manufactured from Canadian ore, is hereby repealed. 

Chapter 8, Acts of 1899, assented to August 11, 1899: 

Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and House of Commons of Canada, enacts 
as follows: 

1. The bounties on steel ingots, puddled iron bars and 
pig iron, made in Canada, authorized by Chapter 6 of 
the Statutes of 1897, shall, on the termination of the pe- 
riod therein mentioned, notwithstanding anything in the 
said chapter, continue to be applicable until the 30th day 
of June, 1907, and shall be payable and be gradually re- 
duced, as follows: 

a. From the 23d day of April, 1902, to the 30th day 
of June, 1903, both inclusive, the bounties shall be 90 
per cent. of the amount fixed by said chapter; 

b. From the ist day of July, 1903, to the 30th day of 
June, 1904, both inclusive, the bounties shall be 75 per 
cent. of the amount fixed by said chapter; 

ce. From the ist day of July, 1904, to the 30th day of 
June, 1905, both inclusive, the bounties shall be 55 per 
cent. of the amount fixed by said chapter; 

d. From the ist day of July, 1905, to the 30th day of 
June, 1906, both inclusive, the bounties shall be 35 per 
cent. of the amount fixed by said chapter; 

e. From the ist day of July, 1906, to the 30th day of 
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relation to the said bounties in order to carry out the in- 
tentions of this act. 





i 
The Sociedad Anonynia de Duro-Fulguera, Austurias, 
Spain, have lately been making large developments in 
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Fig. 6.—Sketch Showing Friction Drive. 
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Fig. 7.—Section through Head Spindle. 





Fig. 8.—Some of the Turret Tools Used on the T%-Inch Diameter Pieces. 
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June, 1907, both inclusive, the bounties shall be 20 per 
cent. of the amount fixed by said chapter. 

2. Notwithstanding anything in the said Chapter 6, of 
the Statutes of 1897, or in this act, no bounty shall be 
paid under this act on steel ingots made from puddled 
iron bars manufactured in Canada. 

8. The Governor in Council may make regulations in 


LARGE 


SPINDLE CAPACITY. 


their steel department. They have placed orders with 
the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, through 
their European representatives, Jeremiah Head & Son, 
for a 30-ton Wellman rolling open hearth furnace, a 
hydraulic ingot stripper, an electric ladle crane, an elec- 
tric open hearth charging machine, and an electric bloom 
charging machine. 
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Chilled Cast Iron Car Wheels at 
Present and in the Future. 


BY WILLIAM FAWCETT, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


The superintendents of motive power and other rail- 
road officials who have given only a passing thought to 
the manufacture of chilled cast iron car wheels cannot 
comprehend the responsibility involved in the manage- 
ment of a car wheel foundry. There is no material used 
in car construction that has to pass through such a 
severe and critical inspection as the chilled cast iron 
wheel of the present day. Before freight car wheels 
are accepted or put into service each and every wheel is 
closely inspected, and has to meet the following require- 
ments, which form only a part of a late wheel specifica- 
tion of a prominent railroad: 


Car Wheel Specifications, 


All wheels are to be inspected at the works of the 
maker; all wheels offered for inspection must be ar- 
ranged in rows, all wheels of the same date of casting 
being grouped together; they must during inspection 
receive three blows with a 12-pound sledge at three dif- 
ferent points on the inside of the flange between the 
brackets, and, after a close inspection, show no cracks 
and be free from every visible foundry defect. The 
physical test which wheels are subjected to consists in 
selecting two wheels at random by the railroad com- 
pany’s inspector from each 50 wheels, or fraction there- 
of, of the same date of casting. These two wheels are 
then subjected, at the option of the inspector, to either 
one or the other of the following tests for physical 
strength: In the drop test the wheel must be placed 
flange downward on an anvil block not less than 1700 
pounds, having three supports not less than 5 inches 
wide, for the flange of the wheel to rest upon. In this 
position it must be struck centrally upon the hub by a 
weight of 140 pounds falling from the hight of 12 feet. 
The striking face of the weight must be flat, having a 
diameter of not less than 7 inches. The wheel must 
stand 12 blows without breaking in two or more pieces. 
If it passes this test and satisfactorily meets all the 
other requirements, and the other test wheel selected 
stands the thermal test, and both show the required 
depth of chill, the balance of the 50 wheels are accepted. 
If either of the two wheels fail in any of the require- 
ments the lot is rejected. 

The thermal test is designed to guard against the 
failure of wheels from strains due to heat generated by 
the application of the brake shoe. This test calls for 
the wheel to be laid face up on a sand bed and a channel 
way 1% inches wide by 4 inches deep molded with sand 
around the wheel. The clean tread of the wheel must 
form one side of the channel way and the flange the 
bottom. This channel way must be filled to the top 
with hot molten cast iron taken direct from the spout 
of the cupola in one ladle and poured direct from it at 
one point into the channel way. An examination of the 
wheel is then made after two minutes, and if found 
broken or any crack appears in the plate extending 
through the tread the 50 wheels represented by this test 
are rejected. As the quality of the metal and the depth 
of chill is a further requirement, all test wheels must 
be broken for examination, the metal in the plates must 
show a clean, soft gray iron, breaking with a ragged 
fracture. The depth of clean white iron must not ex- 
ceed % inch or be less than % inch in the middle of the 
tread, and must not be more than % or less than % inch 
in the throat, and must not show any clean white iron 
around the anchors or chaplets, or have a mottled ap- 
pearance in any part of the wheel at a greater distance 
than 1% inches from the throat and tread. 


Specifications Criticised. 


It is safe to assume that the wheel maker can easily 
meet the drop or thermal tests, give the required depth 
of chill, and show the inspector a clean, soft gray iron 
plate in all test wheels when broken, but the life and 
mileage may still be unsatisfactory. It is not wisdom 
for the superintendents of motive power to arrogate to 
themselves the right of absolute dictation in having the 
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plates of all wheels when broken show a clean, soft gray 
iron, without any white or mottled appearance. It is 
well known to the progressive wheel manufacturer that 
a car wheel, to give six years’ service under heavy loaded 
freight cars running at a high rate of speed, must be cast 
with a strong, mottled, hard, dense, close, homogenecus 
chilling metal which is known to them from long ex- 
perience to have excellent qualities for wearing sur- 
faces, and gives to the tread or chilled portion a close, 
dense grained metal possessing all the qualities of a steel 
tired wheel. The wheel manufacturers are obliged to live 
strictly up to the specification to have their product pass 
inspection and show a clean, soft gray metal plate, re- 
gardless of the consequences which are sure to follow. 

Car wheels by the present method are cast from one 
ladle of molten metal, and there can be no dividing line 
drawn between the chilled tread and plates. The ele- 
ments in the molten metal that give a soft gray metal 
plate enter into the chilled portion of the tread, and the 
ill effects of it can be readily traced to the limited mile- 
age, thus accounting for the short life of cast iron wheels 
made in accordance with the railroads’ own specifica- 
tions. The slightest deviation from them would sacrifice 
a whole day’s cast to the maker. 

The lines are too closely drawn on the depth of chill. 
The difference between 5% and % inch makes limits too 
small to keep between, while at 1-36 inch above or below 
these figures the inspector rejects the lot. Some of these 
inspectors come clothed with authority to make it un- 
pleasant for the wheel maker, and are at times very ex- 
acting in all the requirements asked for in the specifica- 
tions, it being much easier for them to be critical than 
correct in such matters. 

It may be asked why the railroad officials should dic- 
tate to the wheel maker the exact depth of chill (no 
more or no less) and also demand clean, soft gray plates, 
and then specify a six years’ service guarantee with 
each and every wheel. Would it not be wisdom for 
them to leave the depth of chill and the softness of the 
plates to the discretion of the wheel manufacturer or 
else make this uncalled for inspection an absolute mile- 
age guarantee, releasing the manufacturer from all fur- 
ther responsibility ? After a lot of wheels has satisfac- 
torily passed the above inspection the specifications cali 
for a six years’ service guarantee with all freight car 
wheels, and two years’ service with all passenger, en- 
gine and tender truck wheels. They further require the 
manufacturer to replace (without expense) each and 
every wheel not filling the above mileage guarantee, and 
all those that are removed from service on account of 
failures due to any inherent defect, with a new wheel 
made in accordance with the specifications, and that 
replaced wheels must be furnished subject to the same 
inspection as the original wheel. It is also to be under- 
stood that any defect in wheels which calls for removal 
(with a very few exceptions) shall be considered an in- 
herent defect. 

It is,. therefore, a well understood fact that cast 
iron wheels must possess several distinct features before 
they are ever accepted or put into service: 

1. They must satisfactorily pass a severe and critical 
mspection and be free from every visible foundry defect. 

2. They must have strength and tenacity enough to 
stand the drop test, and show physical strength enough 
to be above danger line. 

8. They must be free from all shrinkage strains te 
withstand the thermal test, which suddenly heats up 
the tread unevenly to a black red heat, leaving the 
plates and center cold. 

4. The wheel must have a certain depth of chill (ne 
more or no less) and must show clean, soft gray plates. 

inspectors should accept wheels without reference 
to accident or fracture when living up to the specifica- 
tions. They should not lose sight of common sense. 


The Age of Old Car Wheels, 


It has been the writer’s custom for years when hav- 
ing old car wheels unloaded at the works to note down 
the year they were made and the maker’s name. In con- 
nection with the works is a well equipped physical labo- 
ratory, where all incoming material is carefully tested, 
especially old car wheels. Each day a few wheels are 
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selected from the product of the different makers and 
tested for our own private information; when broken a 
piece of each wheel, with the shop number attached, is 
then sent to our chemical laboratory, where a careful 
analysis is made and recorded against that wheel and 
number. By this method we keep in close touch with 
what other wheel makers are doing, and by a careful 
study of their shortcomings we are able to correct our 
own. 

In a lot of 9500 old car wheels already received this 
year from ten different railroads, seven east and three 
west of the Mississippi River, we found the product of 
12 wheel foundries, with the following results: 

6 per cent. 
9 per cent. 


11 per cent. 
39 per cent. 


of them were made in 1895 
of them were made in 1896 
of them were made in 1897 
of them were made in 1898 
19 per cent. of them were made in 1899 
9 per cent. of them were made in 1900 
7 per cent. were scattered back to 1880; some few were made in 
the present year, the maker’s name and supposed cause 
of removal being withheld. 

The gradual increase in weight and size of freight 
cars has during the past five years been so great that 
it is not believed to be wisdom for the wheel manufac- 
turer to guarantee six years’ service with wheels placed 
under heavy box cars running at a high rate of speed 
night and day, Sundays and holidays, making an aver- 
age of 2800 miles per month, loaded both ways to their 
full capacity. The chilled cast iron car wheel of the 
present time seems to be the target upon which all the 
“ big and little guns” of railroads are trained, but they 
must not expect too much of wheels made strictly to 
their own specifications, and cast from the best brand of 
charcoal iron by men of integrity and capacity who have 
been conducting their business for over half a century, 
and have faithfully earned a reputation of excellence 
for their product and are to-day an honor to the iron 
industry. The wheel maker is not at his best when his 
ambition is tied hand and foot by a too closely worded 
wheel specification, which should be corrected. 

It is safe to predict that before many years of the 
new century have passed all chilled cast iron car wheels 
will be manufactured in geographical centers where the 
resources, adaptability and advantages are desirable 
for that class of work. There seems to be a growing 
demand among the superintendents of motive power of 
some of the leading railroads for a better and more uni- 
form grade of wheels than they have been receiving of 
late years, but before they can accomplish this they 
will have to order all their wheels to be strictly made 
of a certain chemical composition and specify that they 
must be cast from an open hearth gas furnace metal. 
There is no doubt but that a plant capable of turning 
out car wheels with any chemical analysis called for 
is practicable and highly desirable. This method of or- 
dering wheels will give the railroads just such a wheel 
as they order and pay for; it will also relieve the manu- 
facturer from a great deal of trouble and responsibility, 
and exclude all elaborate deductions of the. wheel in- 
spector, as everything will be governed by their chemical 
analysis. If railroads insist upon this method of order- 
ing wheels they will have to specify a definite chemical 
composition aud abolish the physical tests and mileage 
guarantee, and it will only take the wheel manufacturer 
a short time to prepare himself with the means to furnish 
just such a wheel as they may see proper to order. 

The writer has been asked by several railroad officials 
if wheel makers were prepared through their chemical 
laboratories to furnish wheels of any definite chemical 
composition that they may see proper to order in their 
wheel specifications. I must admit that they are not 
by their present methods of casting wheels. Carbon, 
sulphur and phosphorus will be the determining factors, 
and these three elements are unmanageable in a cupola. 
It is hard to realize the revolution that this development 
will cause jn the car wheel industry. It not only calls 
for new plants, but a radical change in existing ones; but 
in either case it cannot help but be beneficial in the end: 


An Ideal Car Wheel Foundry. 


I have before me the working plans and all the details 
of an ideal car whecl foundry, with a capacity of 1200 
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wheels per day of 24 hours. The building is designed 
with the view of continuous molding, pouring and put- 
ting the wheels into annealing pits. In planning the 
works special attention was given to all the necessary 
conveniences for handling the materia] cheaply from the 
yard to the finished product, it being the object to make 
ibis plant up to date in every particular detail, embody- 
ing all the latest and best improvements known. 
Without going into the cost and size of buildings, 1 
will give a few of the general arrangements to enable 
the progressive wheel niaker to see some of the advan- 
tages it possesses over the present methods of molding 
wheels in the forenoon and pouring them by the same 
men in the afternoon from each successive tap from a 
cupola, with variable results as to uniformity, depth of 
chill and physical qualities. In connection with the 
molding department in this ideal plant are three open 
hearth gas furnaces and four modern cupolas of the re- 
quired capacity. It is not proposed that these will all 
be in use at one time, but only at stated intervals. It is 
not intended to take the molten metal direct from the 
blast furnace, but to go into the open market and buy a 
suitable quality of pig metal from different localities, 
and, after sampling it carefully by competent men, 
charge it into the cupolas in various proportions and 
relative quantities, and melt it in the best possible con- 
dition and pour it into the open hearth furnaces, and 
keep it there under a proper heat temperature until all 
the objectionable elements mentioned in the wheel speci- 
fications are taken ont of the metal and those required 
added and chemically united. The open hearth gas fur- 
naces are intended to be of the latest and best designs, 
and to be under the direction of a metallurgist of ability 
who fully understands the chemical composition of the 
metal wanted to fill any required analysis called for 
with absolute and unerring accuracy. He will also fully 
understand the nature and the effect that each element 
will have separately on the product, and the combined 
influence of all the elements when chemically united. 
After the molten metal has remained in the open hearth 
furnace until it is known to be of the proper tempera- 
ture and chemical composition, it is then drawn from the 
furnace in a proper size ladle and removed from all fur- 
ther heat influence; the wheels are then poured from it 
at the same temperature, thus giving to the product an 
even shrinkage, a uniform depth of chill and physical 
strength far beyond the requirements for ordinary usage. 
There will be cast on each wheel a spur about 1% inches 
high. The wheel inspector on looking over each day’s 
east for foundry defects will break off as many spurs 
as he may deem proper and send them to the railroad’s 
chemical laboratory, where a careful analysis will be 
made for all the elements, and if they all come within 
the lines drawn in the wheel specifications that day’s 
cast will be accepted. If any of the elements are on 
the outside of those lines that day’s cast will be rejected. 
It is the intention in this ideal plant to have the mold- 
ing carried ou continuously by three gangs of molders 
and their helpers, divided off into three eight-hour shifts. 
‘Ten molders and their helpers start in on a shift of eight 
hours, each molder putting up five wheels per hour; 
ufter them come at stated intervals a gang of trained 
men, under the management of a man of executive abil- 


_ity, whose duty it will be to attend strictly to pouring 


the wheels, taking them out of the chillers and putting 
them into the annealing pits, preparing the sand, and 
leaving everything necessary in good shape for the next 
shift of molders. These men being trained in only one 
special branch of the business, and doing only that one 
thing, will soon learn to do it quickly, cheaply and ac- 
curately. 

The successful wheel maker of the future will be pre- 
pared to make wheels of any chemical composition de- 
sired. He will be able to control the carbon, sulphur and 
phosphorus, and keep them within very narrow limits. 
When these three elements can be regulated to a nicety 
the wheels will be more uniform, their life more satisfac- 
tory, the physical strength increased far above all future 
requirements, the depth and quality of the chill regu- 
lated to an absolute certainty, and the wearing qualities 
of the tread greatly prolonged. 
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The Elmes Portable Hydraulic Press. 








The Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, Morgan 
and Fulton streets, Chicago, have brought out the port- 
able hydraulic press here illustrated. This machine 
is designed to meet a demand for a portable appliance 
which will enable work to be done requiring a high pres- 
sure. It can easily be transported from one p.ace to an- 
other and used wherever pressure work is to be done, in- 


stead of bringing the work to it. It is serviceable in 
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The machine is furnished with or without beams or rods, 
as these parts can often be easily secured by a purchaser 
at a remote distance, thus saving freight. It has been 
found serviceable in street railroad work, in handling 
machinery in mines and in repair work in electric sta- 
tions. The company build any size and pressure desired, 
but the 300-ton press is the one commonly used. 
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The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, and 141 Broadway, New York, have 











Parts of Press Separated. 











Fig. 2 








.—Pressing 12-Inch Crank Pin in 60-Inch Crank Disk. 


THE ELMES PORTABLE HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


pressing on or off cranks, couplings, wheels, armatures, 
or any other work of similar character. 

The pump is rigged on wheels, while the cyiinder is a 
separate piece so made that it can easily be set in its 
proper place. Piping connects the pump with tue cylin- 
der. The pump is operated with a lever by hand power, 
and one or two men can easily do almost any work re- 
quired. Two men can easily exert up to 300 pounds 
pressure. This press is so constructed that the length of 
beams and rods can be regulated to suit the size of the 
work, thus making it of a capacity to suit a wide range 
of work. Cast washers or distance collars are used in 
connection with the rod to avoid the use of a very long 
threaded rod, as the threads are then liable to be injured. 


just brought out the Little Giant long stroke hammer. 
This hammer has only four parts, no valve block, only 
one valve, is therefore simple in construction, and is 
claimed to weigh less than any other hammer of the 
same kind. The company have just issued an illustrated 
circular showing methods of operation of these ham- 
mers. They now manufacture ten different sizes of 
hammers and claim to make the largest variety of piston 


air drills in the world. 


The roll turners at Youngstown, Ohio, have made a 
demand for an increase in wages of 5 cents an hour, 
making the scale 35 cents an hour and double pay for 


overtime, with seven hours’ work on Saturday. The 
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officials of the Republic Iron & Steel Company and 
American Steel Hoop Company are now considering the 
demand, but have not decided whether it will be 
granted. 


The Distribution of Iron and Steel 
Exports in 1900. 


The Destination of Exports. 


Complete statistics of the foreign commerce of the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, 
have just been issuéd by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Treasury Department in a large volume of more than 
1200 pages. While the general totals were printed long 
ago the distribution of all articles exported among the 
various foreign countries appears only in the annual 
volume. Following are given the figures relating to the 
principal exports of iron and steel and manufactures of 
the same: 

Of iron ore exports, amounting to a total of 40,510 
gross tons, 40,390 tons were sent to Canada, the balance 
going to Mexico. 

Pig iron exports reached a total of 160,674 gross tons, 
of which 41,890 tons were shipped to Great Britain; 
$2,949 tons to Italy, 19,895 tons to the Netherlands, 18,- 
188 tons to Germany, 18,061 tons to Canada, 13,246 tons 
to Belgium, 5875 tons to British Australasia, 5356 tons to 
Austria-Hungary, 2524 tons to Mexico and 1250 tons to 
Denmark. 

Canada was our largest customer for scrap iron, tak- 
ing 25,612 tons, out of a total of 48,111 tons; while Italy 
is credited with 11,131 tons. Japan bought 7940 tons of 
scrap and the United Kingdom 1158 tons. 

Bar iron exports reached a total of 9228 net tons, of 
which 3038 tons were shipped to Canada, 2098 tons to 
Mexico, 1456 tons to Hawaii, 695 tons to Cuba and 685 
tons to Chile. 

Out of 12,977 net tons of wire rods sent abroad, 11,- 
979 tons went to Canada and 874 tons to the United 
Kingdom. The total exports of steel bars or rods, other 
than wire rods, was 36,538 tons. More than two-thirds 
of this amount, or 23,700 tons, was shipped to the United 
Kingdom, Canada coming second with 6287 tons, and the 
Netherlands third with 2524 tons. 

The exports of wire rods amounted to 12,977 net tons, 
of which 11,970 net tons were shipped to Canada. 

Classified under all other bars or rods of steel we 
have a tonnage of 36,538 net tons, which, however, may 
include, besides steel bars, such grosser products as tin 
plate and sheet bars. Of the total, 2524 tons went to 
Holland, 23,700 tons to the United Kingdom, 6283 tons 
to Canada and 731 tons to British India. 

Out of a total of 14,109 gross tons of billets, ingots 
and blooms exported the United Kingdom took 13,118 
tons and Canada 916 tons. 

The total exportation of steel rails in the fiscal year 
1900 was 341,656 gross tons, the destination of the 
greater part of which was as follows: Canada, 117,600; 
Russia in Asia, 72,550; Japan, 40,519; Mexico, 26,300; 
Australasia, 18,473; British Africa, 12,598; Hawaii, 9343; 
Cuba, 8211; United Kingdom, 6739; Sweden and Norway, 
3911; Netherlands, 3216; Brazil, 3171; Portugal, 2600; 
China and Hong Kong, 2130; Argentina, 2210; British 
East Indies, 1500; Belgium, 1434; Italy, 1280; Portugese 
Africa, 1199, and France, 1051 gross tons. 

Iron sheets and plates to the extent of 9091 net tons 
were exported; 3763 tons going to Canada, 1063 tons to 
the United Kingdom, 1012 tons to Mexico, 943 tons to 
Argentina, 839 tons to Hawail and 542 tons to Cuba; 
while the exports of steel sheets and plates reached 39,- 
763 gross tons. Of the latter product the heaviest ship- 
ments were msde to Australasia, 17,348 tons; the United 
Kingdom coming next, with 11,776 tons; Canada third, 
with 5597 tons, and the Netherlands fourth, with 2265 
tons. Only about 160 tons of tin plates were sent abroad 
in the last fiscal year, nearly all of which went to Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

The principal destinations of 56,275 gross tons of 
structural iron and steel were as follows: Japan, 10,207; 
Canada, 7721; United Kingdom, 6888; Hawaii, 2895; 
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Netherlands, 1502; British East Indies, 8471; Mexico, 
7689; Argentina, 3142; Cuba, 2046, and Australasia, 1135 
gross tons. 

The exports of wire were very large, amounting to 
118,386 net tons, and were widely distributed. The 
principal buying countries and the amounts taken by 
each were: 


Net tons. Net tons. 
British Australia...... 29,064 British Africa......... 8,905 
RE ve ssesneecre 18,828 NE cancers cae son 3,019 
NT ee EE ee 2.789 
United Kingdom....... EE Ee in on pik 65> me nae 2,069 
Rr rr 6,157 i ee 1,491 
PD v0 canes cebteccuen 5,450 SESE r eer 1,076 
BE. ciatownaciane ai 5,243 EE aioe 6 ecna hind ee 1,024 


Car wheels were exported to the number of 25,518, 
the largest purchaser being the United Kingdom, with 
5735; Mexico taking 3496; Brazil, 2590; Japan, 2476; Bel- 
gium, 1711; Cuba, 1189; Spain, 1132, and Australasia, 
1048. Castings, not elsewhere specified, were exported 
to the value of $1,576,174; Hawaii coming first, with 
$468,841 worth; Canada taking $316,805 worth; Germany, 
$179,478; Mexico, $137,672; United Kingdom, $128,306; 
Australasia, $49,430; Belgium, $41,666; France, $33,665; 
Sweden and Norway, $32,980; Russia, $27,532; Japan, 
$26,118; Cuba, $20,423; Netherlands, $20.419, and Den- 
mark, $11,108. 

The exports of machinery have become so large that 
they are itemized in the present report much more close- 
ly than they were formerly. Of the varying classes of 
machinery sent abroad, the following list shows the total 
values: 


Cash registers..... - $813,096 Metal working..... 7,193,390 
LOQGRETF 2c cccccss 441,562 Pumps and pumping 3,112,525 
RIS, 6 dinccinccwes 1,219,774 ~“Shoemaking ....... 1,163,265 
Sewing machines... 4,541,774 Locomotives ...... 5,592,403 
Fire engines....... ee PP ee 1,767,856 
Stationary engines. 673,197 All other.......... 21,913,202 
Typewriters ...... 2,697,544 eed 
Wiectrical ........ 4,340,992 is oss56s $55,485,495 


Taking the destinations of some of the principal lines 
of machinery, we find that Germany was our largest 
customer for metal working machinery, with $2,479,939 
worth; the United Kingdom being second, with $1,883,- 
234; France third, with $1,090,046; Belgium fourth, with 
$656,129; Sweden and Norway fifth, with $199,068, and 
Austria-Hungary sixth, with $189,856. Italy purchased 
to the amount of $146,887; the Netherlands, $141,489; 
Russia, $124,589; Denmark, $53,038; Canada, $46,660; 
Japan, $37,399; Mexico, $30,895; Switzerland, $20,008; 
Spain, $11,384, and Argentina, $10,955. 

Of electrical machinery, by far the largest amount 
was sent to the United Kingdom, $1,568,653; Canada fol- 
lowing with $800,423 and Mexico with $445,208. The 
principal exports in this line, outside of the countries 
named, were as follows: France, $266,470; Argentina, 
$215,505; Australasia, $187,459; Germany, $107,531; Ja- 
pan, $102,944; Cuba, $95,093; Philippine Islands, $91,213; 
Brazil, $87,058; Italy, $65,108; British West Indies, $56,- 
154; British Africa, $46,163; Belgium, $45,750; Russia, 
$37,172; British East Indies, $29,050, and Spain, $14,753. 

In pumps and pumping machinery the United King- 
dom also took the largest share, the exports to that coun- 
try being valued at $795,729, while $364,839 worth were 


shipped to Germany; $237,168 to France, $219,374 to 


Hawaii, $193,052 to Australasia, $184,711 to Russia, 
$159,190 to Canada, $137,136 to British Africa, $129,590 
to Mexico, $96,151 to Austria-Hungary, $62,515 to Cuba, 
$59,537 to the Netherlands, $57,615 to Belgium, $56,496 
to the British East Indies, $53,124 to Japan, $41,830 to 
Sweden and Norway, $32,349 to Denmark, $29,604 to 
Argentina, $21,377 to Italy, $18,659 to the Dutch East 
Indies, $18,355 to Porto Rico, $17,520 to China, $16,124 to 
Brazil and $13,224 to the Philippine Islands. 

Five hundred and twenty-five locomotives were ex- 
ported, of which there went to: 


teh wawwene open 93 United Kingdom......... &4 
P< inte bebun nee eae (Rr 51 
British Bast Indies....... a ge ee 23 
DRERGD «voce cdwiewsdicivec Os I cb 6 eS vedo ess dvs 20 
FORE waikie'sv'c Kc tabs cod oe eR, yay ee aa 18 
GN iin sé 0seeeieseane 11 § French Africa.........:¢- 10 


Of stationary engines, 1140 were shipped to foreign 
countries, the principal destinations and quantities be- 
ing as follows: 
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Australasia ..........6+- 169 COmMOGR vccccccccvesccces 153 
United Kingdom.......... UBB 4 Mexled ..ccccccccccccees 127 
0 re ee ee Oe, na 6.00000 * ee o0e esis en 66 
Germany .....-ccccccees 44 TOOMMPOEE oc cccccccccuscc 43 
SE diam 6.05 '0,0.06.08:0% 00 34 JAPAN ccccccccccccccccce 33 
APMOBtIBA 2... wccccceeee 31 DE cas ccedesenceveus 81 
Sweden and Norway...... BO TRIN 6 5 oct ccc wos 27 
NS b.50 a 600 eee 8 © 22 British East Indies...... 19 
NINES, nc cic ctcccesccs Be MER ch cer cisedccecyces 15 


The total value of boilers and parts of engines exported 
was $1,767,856. Canada stands first as a purchaser in this 
field, with $285,775; Cuba second, with $258,519; Mexico 
third, with $177,513, and Asiatic Russia fourth, with 
$139,355. Other countries took amounts as follows: 
Hawaii, $131,693; United Kingdom, $98,669; Australasia, 
$96,172; Brazil, $72,295; Belgium, $53,528; Argentina, 
$50,281; Porto Rico, $44,117; Japan, $36,724; France, 
$29,673; Germany, $29,580; British Africa, $22,601; Phil- 
ippine Islands, $19,639; British West Indies, $18,334; 
Peru, $15,474, and British Guiana, $13,934. 

Under the head of “ All Other” machinery are classed 
$21,913,202 worth of exports. The largest customers for 
these products were: 


Memiee ccccceesecs $4,889,875 Canada........... $3,949,899 
United Kingdom... 2,325,959 Hawaii ........... 2,031,394 
Australasia ....... 1,378,664 Germany ......... 818,396 
WORMED concececocs 616,254 SOBER cco viccecase 554,521 
CURE coccccccccccs 615,795 Belgium .......... 443,282 
British Africa..... 510,104 Sweden and Norway 318,796 
so. weecseaes 453,841 Denmark ......... 242,279 
Argentina ........ 306,534 Netherlands ....... 186,464 
So | See ol ee 155,134 
PEE ckvdtesenscas 173,547 Santo Domingo.... 115,576 
Russian China..... BO © CED. ce wécccccvcse 105,182 


The export trade in pipes and fittings was heavy, 
shipments amounting in value to $7,024,888 being made, 
of which the principal purchasing countries were: 


United Kingdom.....$892,487 Denmark........... $137,734 
Mesias. ..esbss one s<n EE > ML. «0000 s/c'ncwhiens ’ 

Camea@a édsisdracveic 706,445 , NOD sw awees oe 45,382 
Bawall aiekectietve OR so cicccpweceven 45,088 
Japan ...... des vcd o, GRAD \ SPMMOD ccc ccccccccce 44,222 
Cube to keewsecesd 000 529,349 . British West Indles.. 35,021 
Netherlands ........ a ep 32,370 
BelgiGM .cccpesccccs ee ET “és cpocuccectes 28,210 
British East Indies.. 274,918 Chile .............. 25,380 
Germany. so 2s eds cee 215,325 Sweden and Norway. 24,494 
British Africa....... 215,487 PD ncécncoes 23,975 
Argentina .......... 184,149 Venezuela .......... 19,713 
Australasia ......... PY AEE Te nec cccsece'ae 19,268 
Dutch East Indies... 188,404 Colombia ........... 17,684 


It is not quite certain whether these figures take cast 
and wrought pipe together or not. 


= 
——_ 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company.— 
The new plant of the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, which has been under erection at Rankin, near 
Pittsburgh, for some time, will soon be completed. Part 
of the machinery is now running and the firm expect to 
be in full operation in June. Several of the larger build- 
ings, which are of brick and steel, are almost ready for 
the roof, and the engines, rolls and other machinery are 
now being installed. The plant will cover about 4% 
acres and will cost about $600,000, having a capacity of 
4000 to 5000 tons of material a month. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company have some very large 
contracts on hand and are operating their shops at Potts- 
town, Pa., to full capacity. They recently took a con- 
tract for the buildings for the ordnance plant of the 
Midvale Steel Company, at Nicetown, Philadelphia. 
Some time since the concern took contracts for the steel 
buildings for the new store of Marshall Field & Co., at 
Chicago. This contract is well on toward completion. 
They have also taken a contract for steel buildings for 
the new tube mill being built by the La Belle Iron 
Works at Steubenville. From the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Company they have received a large order 
for plate girders, and also for a coal trestle for the Lu- 
kens Iron & Steel Company at Coatesville, Pa. The firm 
are badly in need of their new shops at Rankin, as the 
capacity of their Pottstown plant is not large enough to 
take care of the business they have on hand. 


en 
Central Pipe & Valve Company.—The Central Pipe & 


Valve Company have been organized at Pittsburgh, and 
have secured possession of the old plant of the H. W. 








Minnemyer Mfg. Company, on River avenue, Allegheny. 
This works is now being overhauled and fitted up, and 
will be used by the new concern in the manufacture of 
valves and pipe fittings of all kinds. Those interested 
in the new concern are Jas. J. Jelly, Wm. Felton, Jos. 
Keenan, Jno. W. Kelly and Frank Felton. J. J. Kelly 
will be president of the concern, and is now connected 
with the Howe, Brown Works of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany. Some of the machinery has already been in- 
stalled, and the plant will be in operation before long. 


ain, 
——_—— 


The Eclipse Low Water Indicator. 








In the Eclipse low water indicator, manufactured by 
the John Davis Company of Chicago, the pipe runs 
through the top of the boiler within three or four inches 
of the flues, or closer if desired. As long as the bottom 
of the pipe is covered with water a fusible plug In the 
top of the pipe remains intact. As soon as the water gets 
below this point, the indicator, which is in a perpendicu- 





THE ECLIPSE LOW WATER INDICATOR. 


lar position, drains itself of water, steam supplants it, 
the plug fuses, and the steam continues to escape until 
the valve is closed. The valve is always locked open, 
which is a safeguard to the engineer, who is held re- 
sponsible for explosions and burnt boilers. This indi- 
cator is used with a 1 to 1% inch pipe inside the boiler, 
as a \4-inch pipe is liable to get stopped up. An air cock 
on the side of the indicator enables the engineer to ascer- 
tain at any time if the pipe is free. 


— 


The Structural Iron Workers’ Wages.—The bridge 
and structural iron workers in a number of Western 


cities have succeeded in securing the signatures of em- . 


ployers to an agreement containing the following pro- 
visions: “‘ Employment shall be given only to members 
in good standing of the union, except where the union is 
unable to furnish a sufficient number of men, in which 
case the workmen shall be given two weeks in which to 
join the union. The minimum wage is to be 25 cents an 
hour, with time and one-half for overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays; ten hours to constitute a 
day’s work. The contract is to continue in force until 
September 1, next, when the minimctm wage is to be 
fixed at 30 cents an hour and the hours of the work day 
reduced to nine. The contract will extend to April 1, 
1¥u2. Under the agreement both sides will hereafter 
submit all differences to arbitration. 
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The Suppression of Smoke. 


Edward Atkinson, president of the Mutual Boiler In- 
surance Company of Boston, has issued the following 
circular: 

An effort is now being made to prevent Boston be- 
coming a smoky city. We have been asked to co-operate. 
The direction of this effort now is to secure a more rigid 
enforcement of city ordinances, or to prohibit the use 
of bituminous coal which might work great economic 
injury and may be wholly uncalled for. 

We believe a surer way is to prove that smoky chim- 
neys give evidence of great waste of fuel if such is the 
fact. The actual calorific value of the smoke and soot 
discharged from the chimney is of little account, but the 
continuance of smoke in any considerable volume for 
more than five minutes, which is the limit allowed by 
the Buston city ordinance, may be assumed to give evi- 
dence of the misuse of the coal, or of loss of heat from 
bad methods of firing, or because the steam plant is 
either defective or overworked. 

The writer’s attention was called to this matter many 
years since when he visited the steam plant of the Great- 
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in the larger plants automatic stokers, the down draft 
and other devices for firing, are making their way. It 
may happen that by collating the information now 
asked, we may not only help save Boston from becoming 
a smoky city, but may also deduce some general prin- 
ciples which will be of service to our members. 


— 


The Thomas Acme Air Washer and Purifier. 





We herewith illustrate a new device manufactured 
by Thomas & Smith of 16 North Canal street, Chicago, 
and called Thomas’ Acme air washer and purifier. The 
primary object sought by the inventor was the removal 
of dirt or other offensive and injurious matter from the 
air introduced into buildings by blowers or fans used 
for either heating or ventilating. The air after passing 
through the apparatus is not only elean and dry, but the 
impurities are eliminated, and a healthy degree of hu- 
nnidity is maintained irrespective of any outside hygro- 
metric changes. The system has also simplified the 
question of cooling air in summer, as with a reasonable 
quantity of ice in the water tank the temperature of the 
passing air can be reduced many degrees. The appa- 
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THE THOMAS ACME 


head tubular tunnel from the heart of the city of Lon- 
don to the Surrey Side. The chimney stack was very 
low, of large section worked by forced draft. The fuel 
was a very dirty culm of bituminous coal, which would 
not be worth moving by rail in this country, yielding 
about 18 per cent. of ash. Yet there was no dark smoke 
from the chimney and none is allowed from such chim- 
neys in London, the smoke nuisance there coming from 
private use of soft coal in dwelling houses. The writer 
also examined boiler plants in Scotland near the source 
of the same kind of culm, brought by gravity 18 miles 
from the mine; taken from the bins automatically, fed 
and stoked automatically, the ashes removed automat- 
ically; three men with little to do watching the operation 
of boilers yielding 4000 horse-power; no smoke. 

The writer has not made personal observation of our 
factory cities and towns; his hypothesis is that smoke 
and soot cannot be tolerated where fine paper is made, 
where fine cotton fabrics are spun and woven, or where 
large bleacheries and print works are in operation. He 
therefore submits the problem, especially to the mana- 
gers of works in such places, on how the smoke nuisance 
may be prevented. 

It is held that the most effective smoke consumer in a 
small steam plant is a skillful and well paid fireman, but 


AIR WASHER 





AND PURIFIER. 


ratus consists essentially of a spray chamber and an 
elimipator. The spray pipe contains a number of nozzles 
set at regular distances. Between the two walls of the 
spray chamber is a suspended partition which causes 
the air to go under it, thus passing through the water 
from the nozzles, which are placed on one of the cham- 
ber walis at a level with the bottom of the partition. 
The air, thus passing through the water, is freed from 
some of the dirt or impurities, and then passes upward 
to the eliminator. This consists of a series of steel baffle 
plates, placed in alternating rows. When the air strikes 
the first row of plates it rebounds to the second, then to 
the third, &c., taking a circular motion, which retards 
the solid impurities left in it and deposits them on the 
baffles, sifting and drying the air. From the eliminator 
the air passes to the inlet of a fan. In winter tempering 
coils are used to keep the water from freezing. The fan 
then forces the purified air through the usual heating 
coils. All heavy particles, such as soot, dust, &c., are 
deposited at the bottom of the tank. The apparatus is 
stated to be very economical in the consumption of 
water, always ready to do its work and not liable to 
easily get out of order. 

It has been installed in a number of important build- 
ings in Chicago with gratifying results. A notable in- 
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stance is the installation in the Chicago Public Library, 
which is located in a district surrounded by smoky chim- 
neys, spice mills, coffee roasting establishments, &c. No 
odors are now observed in the building, and the books 
and papers are free from former accumulations of dust 
and soot. 


a, 


Harbor Improvements at Chicago. 





In removing the obstructions to navigation and the 
flow of water through the Chicago River, the trustees of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, who have this problem 
in charge, are pushing their work vigorously and as 
rapidly as the many obstacles to be overcome will per- 
mit. The first and probably the most important part 
of the work consists in the ultimate removal of the center 
pier swing bridges. The swing bridge at Taylor street 
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THE THOMAS ACME AIR WASHER AND PURIFIER. 


has been entirely removed and replaced by a Scherzer 
rolling lift bridge, recently completed. The specially ob- 
structive railrcad bridge which is near the Taylor Street 
Bridge will be removed within a few months, as the new 
double track Scherzer bridge of 275 feet movable span 
will soon be completed and placed in service. Contracts 
have been awarded and work has commenced upon the 
new Scherzer bridges replacing the Swing bridges at 
Canal and main streets. Bids are advertised to be sub- 
mitted May 8, 1901, for a Scherzer bridge to replace the 
swing bridge at Randolph street. 

The Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Company, Chicago, 
have also recently completed plans for a new bridge at 
State street to replace the present swing bridge, which 
was extremely obstructive to navigation on account of 
a sharp bend in the channel of the river at the site of this 
bridge. The new bridge will give a clear, unobstructive 
channel for navigation 140 feet wide; the movable span, 
center to center of bearings will be 161 feet 8 inches, the 
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roadways, center to center of trusses, will be 40 feet 6 
inches wide, with two sidewalks, each 11 feet wide. As 
State street is the principal retail business street of the 
city of Chicago, and the bridge is near the business 
center, it was decided to make the outlines of the new 
bridge as artistic as possible without increasing the 
present cost of the structure. The bottom chord is 
arched and the top chord projects but slightly above the 
roadway, thus giving a deck bridge with an unobstruct- 
ed view. The new bridge when completed will not 
only facilitate navigation, but will present a striking 
contrast to the present unsightly swing bridge. The 
new bridge without extra cost for ornamentation will be 
in harmony with the growing demand for more artistic 
bridge structures at Chicago. The bridge is so designed 
that appropriate ornamentation may be added at any 
time in the future when funds are available for such 
purpose. Plans have also been completed for new 
Scherzer bridges to replace the swing bridges at Har- 
rison street and Highteenth street, and within a few 
weeks the Scherzer Company will have completed plans 
for a new bridge to replace the swing bridge at Polk 
street. t 

All of the above new bridges will give an unob- 
structed channel of 140 feet in width, or wide enough to 
pass side by side two of the largest lake or ocean vessels 
likely to enter the harbor of Chicago for many years to 
come. The wide channels provided will enable vessels to 
pass these bridges very rapidly, and time will also be 
saved, as all bridges are designed to be operated by elec- 
tricity and may be opened or closed within 30 seconds. 

As soon as these bridges are completed and placed in 
service the work of removing the other obstructive swing 
bridges can be proceeded with, without unduly interfer- 
ing with the street traffic across the bridges. After all 
the swing bridges have been removed and replaced by 
the more modern type of bascule bridge and the ob- 
structive tunnels have been lowered or removed, the 
largest Jake vessels can readily and rapidly reach any 
point along the 56 miles of dock frontage comprising the 
present internal harbor of Chicago, and the delays here- 
tofore caused by the slow passage of the vessels through 
the narrow openings provided by the old swing bridges 
will be obviated. The highway traffic will also be great- 
ly facilitated, as the present comparatively small and 
frequent vessels will be replaced by larger vessels, less 
frequent but carrying a larger tonnage. The large, com- 
prehensive plan under which the harbor improvements 
at Chicago are now being executed so vigorously indi- 
eate that Chicago will not only retain all of its present 
large marine commerce, but that it will also be prepared 
for the larger vessels and great increase of marine com- 
merce certain to follow the completion of an adequate 
ship waterway within the United States, either to the 
Gulf of Mexico or to the Atlantic Ocean. 


_ 
—_—— 





The Colonial Steel Company.—The Colonial Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh have applied for a charter of in- 
corporation. The incorporators are James W. Brown, 
Geo. A. Howe, T. Howe Childs, Chas. M. Brown, and 
Louis B. Hayes. The first three parties mentioned for- 
merly composed the firm of Howe, Brown & Co., Lim- 
ited, crucible steel makers of Pittsburgh, but who were 
taken over by the Crucible Steel Company of America. 
James W. Brown was made first vice-president, and was 
also on the Board of Directors of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, but severed his connection with that concern 
some time since. The Colonial Steel Company have 
bought a site of about 50 acres of land at South Monaca, 
27 miles from Pittsburgh, on the line of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad. it is their intention to go ahead 
with the building of a large open hearth and crucible 
steel plant, work on which will be pushed as fast as 
possible. The concern expect to make steel early in 
1902. None of the contracts for the new plant have yet 
been placed, but engineers are now drawing up plans and 
specifications. The new concern will have a capital of 
$1,000,000, and James W. Brown will be president. It is 
the intention to put up a modern steel plant, and it is 
possible that a blast furnace may also be built, but this 
has not been definitely decided. 
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A Comparison Between American and 
British Rolling Mill Practice. 


BY WILLIAM GARRETT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The condition of the iron and steel trade in Great 
Britain to-day is attracting a great deal of attention. 
She who formerly held the supremacy in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel has not only lost the same, but 
her shores are invaded by foreign material, in particular 
from the United States and Germany, who send there 
thousands of tons of raw and finished material, part of 
which is to be finished and part re-exported to foreign 


‘countries. 


Great Britain is not only mistress of the seas in times 
of war, but is also mistress of the seas in times of peace. 
Her ships are found on every sea—at every shore—in 
every clime. Her means for reaching foreign countries 
are unequaled by any, and this, combined with her past 
wonderful resources in the way of fuel and iron ore, 
and the fact of Great Britain was the home of a Cort, a 
Bessemer, a Mushet, a Siemens, a Thomas, a Gilchrist 
and a Lowthian Bell (the achievement of every one of 
whom in their day and generation has opened an era in 
the manufacture of iron and steel), is what gave Great 
Britain the supremacy. 1, the raw material; 2, the mar- 
‘ket, and, 3, the brains. But in the course of time con- 
ditions have changed, and the fact that coal is being de- 
livered in Newcastle, as it were, or material is being de- 
livered at the door of those who at one time controlled 
the manufacture of this material, proves this to be the 
case. This being so, what are the conditions that have 
changed? Lack of raw material? It appears not, for you 
are the second largest producer of coal in the world—in 
1898 producing 220,085,303 tons. Both Sir Lowthian Bell 
and C. Kirchhoff are trying to outvie each other in prov- 
ing that pig iron—the base of iron and steel—can be 
manufactured in Great Britain as cheaply as anywhere 
in the United States, taking into consideration the long 
haul necessary in the United States to bring the raw ma- 
terial together to make pig iron. Sir Lowthian Bell is 
very skeptical as to the possibility of any foreign country 
being able to land iron or steel on the British shores in 
competition with Great Britain, believing that the many 
thousands of miles which iron and steel have to be trans- 
ported must act as a barrier never to be overcome. Is it 
because Great Britain is no longer mistress of the seas, 
and her foreign markets are not so accessible as in the 
past? No one for a moment believes that there ever was 
a time when she was better able to reach any part of the 
world than at the present time, and new markets are 
being opened up every day. What do the trouble in 


China and the Transvaal war mean? In the end more 


markets, not only for British products, but for the prod- 
ucts of the whole manufacturing world—this through 
your “open door” policy. If it were not a political ques- 
tion it might be admissible to dwell on this as the one 
reason why you are losing your supremacy in the man- 
ufacture of steel and iron. Since it is not because you 
cannot make your pig iron as cheaply as it is made else- 
where, and since it is not because of the curtailment of 
your markets, and since it cannot be because of your 
ignorance of scientific truths (Sir Lowthian Bell points 
cut with pride your scientific colleges at Newcastle, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Sheffield, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
for teaching the sciences of metallurgy), what then can 
be the reason why you are underbid in regard to rail con- 
tracts for abroad, why tin plate bars are being shipped 
by thousands of tons right into your tin plate district, 
why thousands of tons of soft steel billets are being de- 
livered to your rod mills and merchant mills, why thou- 
sands of tons of plates are being delivered right at the 
back door of many of your steel plate makers, and why 
skelp and strips for the purpose of making pipe and 
tube are landed next door to your manufacturers of 
strips? It would seem that all the blame lies with the 
men who start with the pig iron and put it into the fin- 
ished material. , 

But before going into this question just think for a 
moment what it means for the Pittsburgh manufactur- 
ers to deliver their product in England or Scotland. It 
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means that they have to ship their material over 3000 
miles by water and nearly 500 miles by land, at a cost of 
between $5 and $6 per ton, or about 25 shillings. It 
means that all things being equal by way of manufac- 
ture in both countries, the Pittsburgh nianufacturer 
should have to get his ore and coke for nothing in order 
to be able to do this. Therefore, it cannot be all on ac- 
count of the advantage the manufacturer of the United 
States has in regard to cheaper raw material. To come 
to the point, where does this difference in the cost of 
the manufacture come in? Assuming that we are al- 
ready agreed—which we have on the best of authority— 
that Great Britain can produce pig iron as cheaply as the 
United States. During the period of 1893 to 1896 many 
thousands of tons of Bessemer pig iron were sold for $9, 
and 4-inch billets could be bought in the open market at 
that time for $14 per ton, a difference of $5, or 21 shil- 
lings, per ton, so you must be able to convert pig iron to 
steel billets for less than that amount, for some steel 
makers at that time paid a dividend. If not, then there 
is something wrong with your method of making Bes- 
semer steel ingots and rolling same into billets. 


Rolling Mills. 


As my remarks are to be confined to rolling mill prac- 
tice, I will begin my comparison with the blooming or 
cogging mill. I understand Great Britain to be the 
birthplace of the Ramsbottom reversing engines and re- 
versing blooming mills. America, in its early history of 
making Bessemer steel, adopted the three-high system, 
and no two men have done more to perfect this system 
than John Fritz and his brother George, but since the 
advent of the 4-inch billet, which is now so universally 
used in the United States, the two-high reversing mill 
has become almost universal, except for rail mill pur- 
poses. We simply copied what you had already done 
and improved on the same. The reason why a three- 
high mili is not considered as well adapted to making 
4-inch billets is because when, as is often the case, a 
6000-pound ingot is used, the piece is over 125 feet long 
when finished to a 4-inch billet. The lifting tables must 
be very long; in fact, too long to be conveniently handled. 
Therefore, with the exception of one or two mills 
which make some other product than billets, all 4-inch 
billets are made on two-high reversing mills. 

Logically, no other country should have been before 
Great Britain in adopting the 4-inch billet as the standard 
size, and yet the fact is that no country is more preju- 
diced against the same. I will endeavor to state why: 
All of your blooming mills are attached to finishing mills, 
upon which you make rails, structural shapes, large mer- 
chant bars and small billets. Owing to this diversity of 
product from one mil] there is necessarily a great deal of 
roll changing, and when changing rolls the whole system 
is stopped up to the making of Bessemer steel—every- 
thing standing still, time lost, money lost and plant non- 
productive. In some places duplicate finishing mills are 
used in order to prevent this loss. If your cogging mills 
are adapted to make 4-inch billets, as they are in the 
United States, and your small merchant and rod mills 
adapted to take a 4-inch billet, all this loss will be 
obviated, and the expense for an extra mill is unneces- 
sary, as you could be making 4-inch billets while chang- 


‘ing rolls. In order to make, say, a 2-inch billet, you must 


go through nearly all the motions of making a rail, ex- 
cept straightening, drilling, &c.; must use the whole 
train and the same number of men, and a 2-inch billet 
costs nearly as much as angle bars. You should also be 
able to make slabs suitable for making light plates, but 
you roll nothing but blooms suitable for the finished ma- 
terial for which your finishing mill is adapted. All that 
is necessary to make a 4-inch billet and slabs, and any 
size of bloom for rails, &c., is a pair of rolls exactly the 
same as in general use on a blooming mill in the United 
States, with the necessary room for shearing and taking 
care of the billets. That it is desirable to find a market 
for what sizes you can make on your blooming mill while 
changing rolls is evident, seeing that your German com- 
petitors have recently adapted themselves to take a 
5-inch square billet, which they roll at one heat into wire 
rods; in fact, in some places they take a 6-inch or 7-inch 
bloom and roll it into rods at the one heat. These blooms 
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are sold at a reduced rate from a 2-inch billet, as they 
are able to make those sizes on their blooming mill while 
changing rolls. This is leakage No. 1, adding to the cost 
of all the material you make on your reversing blooming 
mills. Next is the time lost on account of the irregular 
way in which you keep your mill filled up with material. 
In America the greatest effort is made to find something 
for the blooming mill te do while changing rolls, and to 
keep the mill continually full of material. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact in regard to American mills that stop- 
page from breakages or some unseen cause are considered 
a misfortune by the management. Time lost through 
not keeping the mill full is considered a crime, and re- 
sults in the immediate dismissal of the responsible party. 
Go to the manager’s office in connection with any well 
established steel plant and you will see on record a state- 
ment of what has been done in every department during 
every hour of that day, and the cause for every minute 
of lost time, if any. But it may be said by some that 
owing to close attention to this point the American mills 
and engines are better constructed than those in Great 
Buitain to stand this, you may say, undue pressure. I 
may say here that the blooming mill hélding the world’s 
record for the production of 4-inch billets per 24 hours 
is that at the Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio, having 
produced 1260 gross tons in that time, from an 18 x 20 
inch ingot weighing 550 pounds. It is driven by a Gal- 
loway engine, and in justice to the English engine 
builder, I may add that no engines in the United States 
give better satisfaction than the three Galloway engines 
at the plant of the Lorain Steel Company. 


Rail Mills. 

I will now briefly consider your rail mills. Why is it 
that you do not make a larger tonnage on the same? Is 
it because you do not desire to? If this is the case I have 
nothing further to say on that point. However, if the 
reply is that you cannot find a market for any more ton- 
nage, then I will ask why the American manufacturers 
ship so many thousand tons of rails to the foreign mar- 
kets that were once yours, and underbid you to get 
orders? Why is it that you are making rails in every 
two-high reversing mill in your country, and in doing 
that are not only losing your orders for rails, but allow- 
ing thousands of tons of tin plate bars to come into your 
tin plate districts? If you could produce more rails in 
a given time you would have more time to make tin 
plate bars, and if your mills are not so well adapted 
as they ought to be for making rails or tin plate bars, is 
is not better to remedy the evil than to lose trade? But 
are you taking out the maximum production from the 
rail mills you have, and have you the best adapted mills 
for making tin plate bars? I question both, from what 
I bave seen in this country and in the States. Do you 
keep your rail mill full of steel from 6 in the morning 
to 6 at night, as they do in the United States, where this 
is the rule and not the exception. If not, then that is one 
reason why you cannot get the same production and man- 
ufacture as cheaply. Do you keep two bars in the rough- 
ing and two bars in the finishing train at the same time? 
If not, then you differ from the American practice—this, 
of course, on three-high mills—and this is another reason 
why your output is not so great. But are your reversing 
mills adapted so that two bars can be handled in the 
same pair of rolls at the same time? Perhaps not, but 
such is the difference in conditions. It is my opinion 
that you try to roll too many different kinds of shapes 
and sizes on the one mill, making your reversing mill a 
“ Jack of all trades and master of none.” For a jobbing 
merchant mill, in my opinion, no mill is more suitable 
than a reversing mill, and when the Lindsay coil clutch 
gains the full confidence of the steel manufacturer a re- 
versing mill for rolling large sizes of merchant bars will 
become more popular than ever. However, in view of 
what is being done in the United States we cannot admit 
that it is the best type of mill for rolling rails. 


Tin Plate Bar Mills. 


One of the “ stock ” arguments of the British iron and 
stee] manufacturer, when his attention is drawn to the 
large production of the American rolling mills, is as fol- 
lows: “ If we bad such large demand for such special 
material as you have in the United States we would not 
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hesitate a moment to put in special mills and appliances 
to handle the material and produce as much and as 
cheaply us you do.” What about tin plate bars? Prior 
to the year 1892 few, if any, tin plates were made in the 
United States, and yet that country was the largest user 
of tin plate in the world. For years previous to that time 
they imported from this country from 300,000 to 350,000 
tons of tin plate per annum, and this was but 75 per cent. 
of what Great Britain made. Here we have a demand 
for about 440,000 tons of tin plate per annum, calling for 
approximately 550,000 tons of tin plate bars every year. 
Isn’t that a sufficient amount of special material and 
enough to induce some one to put up special mills for 
making tin plate bars? It seems not, for if anything 
the mills you make tin plate bars on to-day (after losing 
nearly all of that trade) are better than they were when 
you had almost a monopoly on the manufacture of tin 
plate for the world; so you must confess that due dili- 
gence was not made with a view of taking advantage of 
the favorable conditions at that time. What did your 
American cousins do with the demand for tin plate bars 
at about 100,600 tons per year less? Why, some of the 
best, if not the best, machines we have in the United 
States for the rolling of steel are mills for making tip 
plate bars, and to-day they are pushing their tin plate 
bars in 1000-ton lots right into your tin plate dis- 
tricts. Among the most noted tin plate bar mills in the 
United States are those at the following plants: The Du- 
quesne plant of the Carnegie Steel Company, the Na- 
tional Tin Plate Bar Mill at Youngstown, Ohio; the Bel- 
laire Steel Company, Bellaire, Ohio, and the mill at Van- 
dergrift, lately owned by the Apollo Iron & Steel Com- 
pany (all of which mills many of you have seen). Bach 
of these mills is of a special type, and from the ingot 
to the finished bar—even to the placing of the latter on 
the cars—all of the work is done by machinery. The re- 
sult is that tin plate bars are sold for $1 per ton above 
(and in some cases less) the cheapest steel product in the 
country— i. ¢., a 4-inch billet. It is true that these mills 
cost a great deal to build, but money is no object to the 
American manufacturer if he can but see a fair return. 
I must confess, from my experience and observation, 
that the British manufacturer is rather conservative on 
this point. Here you are to-day with a large tin plate 
trade and no effort is being made to prevent foreign com- 
petitors shipping tin plate bars right into the country 
from a distance of 3500 miles. 


Structural Steel Mills. 


I will touch but briefly on this subject of structural 
steel, as I cannot see such a marked difference in the 
British and American methods, seeing that the Carnegie 
Steel Company roll all of their structural steel on the 
three-high system, while the Pencoyd Iron Works roll 
their material partly three-high and partly two-high. 
Opinion is pretty evenly divided as to which is best and 
will make the largest tonnage. However, on a three-high 
mill with a positive running engine the ingot must be cut 
into two parts, and the first and last end of the shaped 
bloom must be cut off. The cost of labor may be less on 
a three-high mill, but the percentage of finished product 
is greater on a two-high reversing mill. I understand 
the latter is the practice in this country and on the Con- 
tinent. In this case it appears to me about a stand off. 


Plate Mills. 

It may seem strange to hear an American say that 
he believes a two-high reversing mill for rolling plates 
to be better than the three-high mill with the small roll 
in the middle, but I must frankly confess that such is 
my opinion, this, bear in mind, for plates 5-19 inch thick 
and above. Were it not that the reversing engine takes 
more steam than a positive running engine I think there 
is no question of the advantages in favor of a reversing 
mill. I base my opinion on the following: 

1, There are no lifting tables required, which are very 
hard to keep up. 

2. If the three-high mill is better adapted to roll thin 
plates the reversing mill is better adapted to roll thick 
plates. Placing a 5 or 10 ton slab on lifting tables neces- 
sitates the waste of so much energy in raising and lower- 
ing the said slab. 

3. A reversing mill is better adapted for having extra 
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sets of finishing rolls, which add to the life of the rolls 
and give a smoother surface to the plates. 

But then it may be said, “‘ Look at the enormous out- 
put of the American three-high plate mills, some of 
which have made over 10,000 tons of finished plates in a 
single month.” To that I will reply: Keep a two-high- 
reversing mill as full of material as they do in the States 
and your product will be no Jess; in fact, it ought to be 
greater. Go at any time during the day or night to see 
a three-high plate mill in operation at Homestead works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, where, as regular as the 
tick of a clock, the slab is placed on the table which car- 
ries the same into the rolls, one slab after the other; 
when the plate is going through the last pass, in fact, 
the slab has often to be stopped to give time for the rolls 
to be raised to the proper place to suit the thickness of 
the same. Do the same thing on some of your modern 
plate mills in Great Britain and mark the increase in the 
output. In rolling a plate % inch or % inch thick from a 
well heated slab on a three-high mill, before it gets to the 
last pass or two it is generally the custom to wait so as 
to finish the plate at the required heat, in order to get 
the necessary tensile strength and a smooth surface. 
You will observe exactly the same conditions on a first- 
class two-high reversing mill. If this is so, whence 
comes the advaniage so far as output is concerned? On 
a three-high mill plates must be finished in such shape 
as to suit the market. Indeed, I honestly believe that if 
some energetic American manufacturer ever puts in a 
two-high reversing mill with two stands of rolls, he will 
outstrip the present output of the three-high mill, for, 
while the plate is cooling to the required degree on the 
table of the finishing set of rolls he will give the next 
slab two or three more passes in the first set. To say 
that the British workman cannot be as active and ener- 
getic as the American workman, if it is his desire, is en- 
tirely wrong. I wish some of my American friends 
would visit some of your large steel works at about a 
quarter to six, night or morning, or at the change of the 
turn, to see them hustle to get out all they can before 
the whistle blows. Again, who are the majority of the 
iron and steel workers of America to-day? Europeans, 
or direct descendants of Europeans, and the majority of 
them from Great Britain. 


Merchant Iron Mills, 

Before touching directly on your merchant bar prac- 
tice, both iron and steel, I will give you my opinion as 
to the principal cause of your falling behind. It is 
simply because up to the present time you have had no 
competition, and my remarks following will prove this. 
Look back at your record for the past ten years, as re- 
gards the manufacture of iron and steel. True, there has 
been a slight and steady increase; in fact, you have not 
fallen behind your own achievements, but have failed 
only to keep up with the achievements of others. How 
many new iron and steel plants have been started in 
Great Britain since the year 1890? Few of any impor- 
tance, if any. How many millions of money have you 
spent during that time on improvements? I may be 
wrong, but I will venture to make the assertion that dur- 
ing the past ten years all of the British iron and steel 
manufacturers did not spend as much money on improve- 
inents as the Caruegie Steel Company did in two years. 
And why not? Has your right hand lost its cunning? 
Are your ingenuity and energy exhausted? You, who 
were at one tiime the greatest manufacturers of iron and 
steel in the world? I cannot believe it. It has been 
simply because you did not have to, could do well enough 
without. Who gave to the world the Bessemer, the Gil- 
christ and the Siemens processes? Great Britain. Who 
taught us how to make bar iron, wire rods, hoops, &c.? 
The British. Who gave us the continuous mill? Bedson, 
an Englishman. Who gave us what is known as the 
Garrett system of making wire rods? Great Britain and 
Beigium. Who gave us the best type of heating furnace 
for heating stec] billets, which is now almost universally 
used in the United States and jis almost a curiosity in 
Great Britain? Allen, an Englishman. Who gave us the 
idea of a successful reversing mill ? Ramsbottom, an 
Englishman. I might go on indefinitely. Yet, having 
given us ali this, we Americans have improved on them 
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to such an extent that they can be scarcely recognized, 
and are to-day using them as a means to compete with 
you in the markets of the world. In the meantime, judg- 
ing from some of your antiquated mills and methods, 
one would be led to believe that about 40 years ago a 
Joshua once more commanded the Sun of Progress to 
stand still, and that it has stood still ever since. And 
yet, when it was suggested to the management of some 
of these plants that by the introduction of some Ameri- 
can methods a great saving in money could be made, the 
reply has been: “ Why should I? I made over 30 per 
cent. on my capital invested last year and am satisfied 
with that.” And at that same time they are rolling by 
hand %-inch round bars in about 16-foot lengths, mak- 
ing about 10 tons per turn, with one engine (which ap- 
peared to have been designed by Watt himself) driving 
four or five mills all as old as the hills, eight or ten 
shears, and I don’t know what besides. Can any one 
admit that there is competition in a country where sucb 
conditions exist? To be able to pay dividends in this en- 
lightened age under such conditions is a libel on prog- 
ress, science, invention and ingenuity, and is an imposi- 
tion and a grievous and unnecessary tax on the consumer. 
I may say here that all of your iron merchant mills are 
not like that, but this is no fancy dream sketch, nor is 
it the only mill of this type in Great Britain. While you 
have some first-class mills for making tron, the main 
fact that I wish to convey at the present time is that 
having rolling mills of this type paying dividends means. 
that you have had little or no competition. One of the 
best guide mills in the States for rolling iron is what is. 
ealled the Williams mill, located at Youngstown, Ohio. 
This mill consists of a 16-inch roughing train and a five- 
stand 10-inch train. On it there is rolled a box pile 5 
inches wide and 6 inches high, containing over 
GO percent. scrap and less than 40 per cent. of 
muck bar top, bottom and sides. This is rolled 
into %-inch rounds in 100-foot lengths. and they 
make from 40 to 50 tons per turn. As I understood it 
you have very few mills of this type in Great Britain. 
In fact, even in the United States, this Belgian mill is 
not so popular as one might expect, considering the fact 
that it is able to take a large pile and roll it on a slow 
speed train when the pile is short and “dummy.” and 
when the bar is long finish it on a train having a faster 
speed, which are the main features of the Belgian train, 


Merchant Steel Mills. 


As far as I can see you have not up to the present 
time taken steps in this country in the direction of build- 
ing mills specially adapted for rolling merchant steel. In 
the United States during the past two years great atten- 
tion has been paid to this. First of all it was found that 
the Allen type of furnace could be used for heating steel 
billets, whereas it was entirely unsuited for the purpose 
of heating an iron pile. The adoption of this type of 
furnace has reduced the labor cost of heating alone over 
75 per cent., and it has been proven that in economy in 
fuel it is equal to the Siemens heating furnace. One of 
these furnaces can heat 135 tons of 4-inch billets in a 
single turn, and if the Laughlin patented arrangement 
for dropping the billets out of the furnace onto the con- 
veyor is adopted in connection with same, only one 
heater, two helpers and a man to push the billets into 
the furnace are required to operate two furnaces, which 
have averaged over 200 tons per turn for a whole month. 
The total cost per ton for labor is about 12 cents or 
about 6 pence in English money. As this is the maxi- 
mum output on rod mills it is but fair to state that when 
using the furnace for merchant mill purposes where the 
output is less this cost may be increased to 18 cents, or 
9 pence per ton. Without the Laughlin “dropping out” 
arrangement this cost is about 25 per cent. more. When 
we realize that this type of furnace is of English origin 
and that any you may have in this country are looked 
upon as a curiosity, this is something to be greatly won- 
dered at. This is one of the main agents in connection 
with the cheap production of wire rods and merchant 
steel. 

Next we have continuous trains to do away with the 
hard ronghing down. A 4-inch billet is rolled Intec, say, 
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¥%-inch round, with only four men around the entire mill, 
who do all the work necessary to deliver the same onto 
the hot bed. This includes one man to look after the con- 
tinuous train. Merchant mills of this type, starting with 
a 4-inch billet, have produced as high as 445 gross tons 
of 1%-inch finished square bars in 24 hours, and have 
produced over 8000 tons in a single month. The sizes 
rolled on these mills are flats from 3 to 1 inch wide of 
any thickness, and rounds and squares from 1% to 4 
inch, and of course are best adapted for the middle 
range of sizes, as per the above. On another type of mill 
for making merchant steel they start with a billet 30 
feet long on all occasions, and vary the size of same to 
_ suit the size of the finished bar. This billet ranges from 
1¥, to 3 inches square, and in some cases the bars are 
finished about 300 feet long. Too much credit cannot be 
bestowed upon the Morgan Construction Company of 
Worcester, Mass. (and, by the way, Mr. Edwards, a 
Welshman, or a direct descendant of that nationality, is 
the leading genius of that company), on account of the 
fine point of perfection these mills have been brought to. 
Their hot bed arrangement is a work of marvelous in- 
genuity. The best record I know of is 165 tons of 2% 
x % inch, but the mill has a still greater capacity. 

As to the merits and demerits of starting with a bil- 
let, say under 4 inches square, I will say that (outside of 
the fact that the capacity of the mill is controlled by the 
capacity of the furnace, as only one can be used) a 4-inch 
billet is sold in the open market in the United States for 
$1 per ton less than the smaller size billet. Now the 
total tonnage labor to roll a 4-inch billet into a finished 
bar is less than $1, and as it does not take more fuel to 
heat the same than is required to heat a smaller billet, it 
seems to me that merchant steel rolled from a 4-inch 
billet is delivered on the hot bed, so far as tonnage labor 
is concerned, at the same cost as the 1%4-inch or smaller 
billet is delivered at the heating furnace. On mills of 
this type a merchant bar can be finished and placed on 
cars for less than 14 shillings per ton above the cost of 
the billet. This includes loss, fuel for power and heating 
and the cost of everything required to produce the same. 
When we come to the time when pig iron will be sold 
for $9 per ton again in the United States (which is equal 
to 37 shillings 6 pence) and 4-inch billets for $14 (equal 
to about 58 shillings), and when we add to this 14 shil- 
lings per ton for cost of conversion of merchant bars 
we have 72 shillings per ton as the net cost. Then not 
only Great Britain but also Europe will have what may 
be called competition. As you have so far made no ef- 
fort in this country in the direction of putting in mills 
specially adapted to roll steel, I have nothing from which 
to draw a comparison except your present mills for roll- 
ing iron bars, on which you roll steel also, but I will say 
here that it is impossible to get up a mill having the same 
advantages as the American mill I have described to roll 
both iron and steel. 

Hoop Mills. 

If I were to be asked what I consider the finest rolling 
mill machinery in the world I would without the least 
hesitation say the continuous hoop mill at Youngstown, 
Ohio, designed and built by the Morgan Construction 
Company of Worcester, Mass. On this mill results are 
obtained which have been thought impossible and for 
nicety of adjustment and preciseness of relative speeds 
it is, in my opinion, the finest display of ingenuity in this 
line. This mill also has derived its main wonderful fea- 
tures, such as flying shears and coiling machine, from a 
Welsh engineer—viz., Mr. Edwards. Fancy a 14-inch 
billet 30 feet long and weighing 225 pounds entering the 
first set of a continuous train and coming out of the last 
set % inch wide by No. 20 gauge. After the hoop comes 
from the rolls it is laid by a folding process on a slow 
moving table, and the only one to touch the hoop with a 
pair of tongs is a boy, who picks up the first end and 
enters it into the reel, which coils the hoop up as neatly 
as a ribbon. The hoop is afterward cut automatically 
in the required lengths for cotton ties. The output of 
this mill is about 45 gross tons of % inch by No, 20 gauge 
hoops, single turn. It is impossible for tongue or pen 
to describe this remarkable rolling mill machine. How- 
ever, mainly owing to the impossibility of obtaining a uni- 
form size throughout the entire hoop when finished, this 
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mill has not met with the favor one would expect. For 
cotton ties or hoops which do not require to be of an 
exact gauge throughout it may be all right. Be this as 
it may, the fact is the American Steel Hoop Company or 
their predecessors have built two hoop mills since this 
continuous hoop mill was built, and neither of them is 
of the continuous type throughout. The most popular 
type of hoop mills are those having a continuous rough- 
ing and looping finishing train of four sets of rolls, on 
which it is a common thing to make 45 tons in a single 
turn of 1% inches and 1% inches by 18 or 19 gauge, or 
about 30 tons per turn of % inch by 20 gauge cotton ties. 
As to how much better these results are than those ob- 
tained in Great Britain I will leave you to judge. From 
what I understand and have seen you still have the old 
style hoop mills of 10 or 15 years ago, and where your 
practice is most lacking is in the means to take care of 
the hoop as it comes from the last set of rolls. It is no 
trick on a first-class hoop mill in the States to roll 1% 
inches by No. 19 gauge in 200-foot lengths and the piece 
runs out the entire length without being touched. Then 
again, you roll iron and steel hoops on the same mill, 
which prevenis the adoption of certain improvements 
in particular in connection with the heating of the bil- 
lets. 

nica Mills for Rolling Strips for Tubes or Skelp. 


In regard to strips, the finest mill we have in the 
United States for this purpose is a three-high universal 
mill, built by the Garrison Foundry Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, on 
which mill they roll from 10 to 36 inches in width. They 
have but the one set of rolls three-high. I understand 
that this mill is giving very. good results, but the manu- 
facture of this class of material, strange to say, has not 
been developed to any extent even in the United States. 
One reason for this is that it is but lately that the con- 
sumer has become reconciled to the use of steel pipe, the 
material for which alone will permit of any extensive 
and marked improvement in the method of manufacture, 
However, with what we have our practice is far ahead 
of yours in this country. On an ordinary 10-inch train 
over 60 tons of 4% x 10 inch strips have been produced 
in a single turn, and between 60 and 70 tons of from 6 
to 10 inch strips per turn is a common thing on a 16-inch 
mill. This refers to steel strips. I understand that in 
Great Britain you pay double the price for rolling strips 
which you pay for bar iron, whereas in the United States 
we pay less than for rolling bar iron. Special rates are 
allowed the manufacturer by the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation to pay men rolling strips. This is no doubt owing 
to the fact that at one time nothing but cut nails were 
used in the United States, of which over 6,000,000 kegs 
were made in a year, calling for over 300,000 tons of 12 
to 14 inch strips. This made the roiling of strips so 
familiar and common and competition became so keen 
between the cut and wire nail that reduction after reduc- 
tion took place, which was naturally felt by the strip 
and skelp makers and most of those nail plate mills, as 
they were called, are rolling strips to-day. As the meth- 
ods of rolling strips are about the same in both coun- 
tries I will close the subject by making the prediction 
that within the next five years more improvements will 
be made in the direction of improving the present method 
of making strips than in connection with any other proc- 
ess in the steel business, as the demand for the same is 
growing greater every day and a production of from 250 
to 300 tons of strips per turn, varying from 10 to 22 
inches wide, will be a common occurrence. 


Wire Rod Mills, 


I touch upon the subject of wire rod mill practice last 
of all, because the striking developments and results by 
the American rod mills speak for themselves, therefore 
I will not take up your time with this at present, but will 
refer you to an article published in The Iron Age, issue 
of February 22, 1901; to another article on the history of 
the 4-inch billet, published in the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, issue of March 8, 1901, and to the address of 
Chas. H. Morgan before the 1900 meeting of the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, which gives the Morgan Con- 
struction Company due credit in a very modest way for 
all they have done to improve rolling mill practice. I 
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will merely add that there are two well defined 
types of wire rod mill in use in the United States—viz., 
the straight continuous and the improved Belgian types, 
the latter commonly called the Garrett mill. Judging 
the popularity of both these types of wire rod mill from 
the number of each in use, the continuous mill, were it 
not for the mills of this type in operation at the works 
of the Washburn & Moen Company (now belonging to the 
American Steel & Wire Company) at Worcester, Mass, 
and at Waukegan, Lll., which of late have been per- 
fected by F. H. Daniels, chief engineer of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, to such an extent as to become 
quite a formidable rival to the looping type, the continu- 
ous mill would cut but very little figure. Indeed, it is 
enly justice to say that Mr. Daniels is the only one who 
ever designed and constructed a continuous wire rod 
mill that could successfully roll more than one rod at the 
same time, and his last effort, in the wire rod mill at 
Waukegan, IIl., is a masterpiece in that line. This mill 
starts with a 4-inch billet, and its output is nearly equal 
to that of the best looping mills, about 350 tons to the 
double turn, whereas the Morgan continuous mills, start- 
ing with a 1%-inch billet, produce about 150 tons per 
double turn. 

I will now proceed to express my views on the rod 
mills of Great Britain. I understand that at Middles- 
brough you have a straight, continuous rod mill which 
has been in operation for some time. For some reason 
or other recently when another mill was put in the Bel- 
gian type was selected. Richard Johnson & Nephew of 
Manchester have a rod mill partly of the continuous and 
pertly of the looping system. They, through Bedson, 
were the pioneers of the continuous mill, but have 
changed from the straight continuous mill to part Bel- 
gian. The rovghing train is continuous and has vertical 
rolls in all cases, to reduce the ovals to a square. This 
is the finest mill of its kind in the world, and the manner 
in which these vertical rolls are driven shows remarka- 
ble engineering skill. But why have vertical rolls, which 
prevents you from rolling more than one bar at a time, 
when the “twist” guide will do the work just as well, 
and you could have all of your rolls horizontal? You 
have a four-high mill at Warrington which is much more 
complicated than a good Belgian mill. On this mill the 
bar, when it is square in cross section, is carried by 
means of what we might term a split pipe from the top 
two-high set to the bottom two-high set, the latter set 
being speeded up in proportion to the reduction. As this 
is accomplished by a curved guide on all Belgian trains, 
which saves the same labor and has no complication , and 
the output of some of the Belgian mills in Germany exceeds 
this mill, this seems another case of “ much ado about 
nothing.” Then you have some of the very oldest types 
ef rod mills in Europe, and to show how far you are be- 
hind in output at least I will make the assertion that the 
four best rod mills in Great Britain, during the month of 
January, did not produce as many rods as one of the 
wire rod mills in the United States, which, during that 
month, produced 10,230 gross tons of No. 5 rods. Indeed, 
I might make it five of your best mills and be safe. 
Here we have five different concerns, five mills, five 
erews of men, five rollers (skilled men) and five heaters 
(skilled men). You pay the rollers, say, 25 shillings per 
day each, or £6 5s., and the heaters 15 shillings per day 
each, or 75 shillings, making a total of £10 for each turn’s 
work, instead of one roller £2 10s. and one heater 25 shil- 
lings, or a total of £3 15s., or over 75 per cent. less, not 
to speak of the balance of the men. I wish it to be un- 
derstood that in my opinion the best men around the rod 
mills I ever saw are those who work on your present 
mills in England, so it is not the fault of the men. The 
question might be asked: “ if each of these five rod mill 
ewners had a rod mill of that capacity what would they 
do with such a proportion of rods?” This I do not know, 
but if the present method of making rods is persisted in 
the time will soon come when you will not make any 
rods, as there is already quite a surplus of rods in the 
United States, and when your steel makers find some 
means of giving you a cheaper 2-inch billet, to meet 
which price the American steel makers may not find it 
to their advantage, then they will deliver wire rods to 
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England at a figure less than you are now paying for 
2-inch billets. Is there no remedy and will Great Britain 
give up the wire business? She, who was the mother of 
that business and has taught the world how to make 
wire. I think not and believe that there is a remedy 
which will eventually be adopted. Supposing the five 
largest users of wire rods in Great Britain were to com- 
bine and erect a large first-class rod mill, but keep their 
business just as it is, and each party took stock in the 
new rod mill deal in proportion to the amount of rods 
they would use. They could treat this new enterprise 
as an entirely new organization from their present wire 
drawing plants and locate the new plant not far from a 
shipping port on either the East or West coast. Then 
let us see how they would stand with a view to securing 
their raw material in the shape of billets. So far as their 
supply from Great Britain is concerned conditions would 
be the same as to-day, but they could not only get their 
billets from the Pittsburgh district, as they are doing at 
the present time, but could also draw their supply from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., who are located but a short distance from 
the seaboard; from the Maryland Steel Company of Spar- 
row’s Point, Md., and from the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company, whose plant is located at Sydney, N. S., or 1000 
miles nearer Liverpool than New York is. No better 
seurce for a supply of billets could be had. When keen 
competition comes the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, 
who can make the cheapest pig iron in the world, will al- 
ways be able to make steel billets at a low cost. This same 
scheme can be applied to all who now make rivets, bolts, 
&c., or those who make tubes or pipe, getting soft steel 
billets to make their strips. In fact, if your raw ma- 
terial, such as ore and coal, is becoming scarce and you 
can find a better market for your coal by selling it for 
steam purposes than by disposing of it to manufacturers 
of pig iron or steel, who, during times of competition, 
must have cheap coal, I can see no better scheme. Why 
import ore, which has 50 per cent. of foreign matter, 
when you can import billets on which there is but from 
5 to 6 per cent. loss from the billet to the wire rod, mer- 
chant or steel strip? This same rule can be applied to 
those who use strips or tubes, and not only that; if the 
British iron and steel makers do not follow the foot- 
steps of their American cousins and combine and then 
only manufacture their respective material at the most 
advantageous points of shipment and use the most eco- 
nomical method of manufacturing, the manufacture of 
iron and steel in time will become a lost art in Great 
Britain. 
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The Bessemer Coke Company.—The Bessemer Coke 
Company, Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, have further en- 
larged their holdings by the purchase of the Columbia 
Coke Company, which latter concern own some very 
valuable coal lands in the new Klondike district of the 
Connellsville coke region, with a plant of 100 ovens. The 
Bessemer Coke Company began business only about 
four years ago, with its Humphreys plant of 100 ovens, 
but have steadily pushed to the front, first by buying the 
Duquesne Coal & Coke Company, then the Empire Coke 
Company, and later building their Griffin Works, until 
now, by the acquisition of the Columbia Coke property, 
the Bessemer Coke Company become the second largest 
independent manufacturers of coke in the Connellsviile 
region, owning outright five mines and 770 ovens, and 
operating in all 1000 ovens, with a capacity of over 600,- 
000 tons of coke per year. 
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Owing to the fact that orders have gone forth to aban- 
don the Pennsylvania Canal, many large industries and 
manufacturing concerns who have been getting their 
water power from this source will be forced to seek 
power elsewhere and also other sources of supply. For 
years the Pennsylvanian Canal Company have supplied 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company with water for the 
large plant at Steelton, but the steel company are now 
arranging to erect a water plant along the river near 
the works. An expert was at Harrisburg recently to 
look into the matter and make report. 
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The Burnham Drill Presses. 


Two new tools, built by the George Burnham Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., are here illustrated. Only 
one belt is needed to drive each spindle of the two- 
spindle sensitive drill, and that a straight, open belt. 
This feature is obtained by a pair of bevel gears, one of 
which is a fiber gear, so there is not any noise from the 
gears. These gears drive the upright shafts with the 
cone pulleys on top, then a 1%-inch belt drives the spin- 
dles. The tension of the belt is never on the spindle. 
The quill has a steel rack and pinion. The spindle is 
made of crucible steel, and is reamed with Morse Taper 
No. 1. The spindles are counterbalanced with a coil 
spring, which can be adjusted to any degree of sensitive- 
ness. The spindles are 10 inches apart, and have an ad- 
justment on the slide of 12 inches. The table is counter- 
balanced by a weight inside of the column. The table 
is provided with oil channel, and is free to swing either 
way. 

The main dimensions are: Size of spindles, % inch; 
vertical run of spindles, 4 inches; vertical run of table, 











Fig. 1.—Two Spindles. 
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32 inches; greatest distance from spindles to table, 36 _ 


inches; size of table, 12 x 24 inches; diameter of column, 
41% inches; wiil drill to center of 16 inches; size of tight 
and loose pulleys, 8 inch, 3-inch face; size of cone steps, 
814, 51%, 6% and J% inch belt; size of base, 25 inches; 
total hight of drill, 70 inches; weight, 520 pounds. 


Turret for 13-inch Drill. 


The turret shown in Fig. 2 swings round the column 
of the drill, same as the table. The turret can be turned 
one side and the machine used as a single spindle drill. 
The heads are held up in their usual position by a pin 
and spring. When the drill spindle is brought down it 
connects with the head under the drill spindle, and as the 
spindle goes down it unlocks the head from the cylinder 
and at the same time locks the head to the driver in the 
drill spindle and remains locked until the drill spindle is 
carried back to its usual position, when it unlocks of it- 
self and locks into the cylinder. The cylinder is turned 
by a slight touch and the next head will stop exactly 
under the drill spindle. When one of the heads is locked 
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to the drill spindle it really becomes a part of that spin- 
dle, and very little, if any, strain comes on the slides in 
the cylinder. The spindle in each head is % inch di- 
ameter, 24 inches long. The ends of spindles can be 
fitted to universal chuck, or bored out for straight or 
taper shank drill. 

The Oliver Mining Company.—The directors of the 
Oliver Mining Company, the Lake Superior Iron Com- 
pany, and the Regent Iron Company, component prop- 
erties of the United States Steel Corporation, have re- 
ceived and accepted the resignations of Henry W. Oliver, 
president, and D. G. Kerr, vice-president of the three 
companies. T. F. Cole, general superintendent of the Oli- 
ver Iron Mining Company, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Oliver as president in all the companies, with the addi- 
tional title of general manager. Nelson P. Hulst was 





Fig. 2.—Turret for 13-Inch Drill. 


DRILL PRESSES 


likewise elected vice-president and general mining engi- 
neer. Both officers will have headquarters in Duluth, 
Minn. These changes are incident to the general reor- 
ganization of the executive staffs of the various compa- 
nies controlled by the United States Steel Corporation. 
_ => 

The St. Clair Ice Blockade.—The raising of the ice 
blockade in the St. Clair River on the 8th inst. marks the 
latest opening of navigation on the great lakes in the 
present generation. At least 200 ships were in waiting 
for the end of the blockade. That the end came without 
serious marine disasters was a surprise to vesselmen. 
The ice jam had blocked navigation from the upper lakes 
for 22 days. Usually the opening of the Straits of Mack- 
inac between Lakes Michigan and Huron and of the 
Sault Ste. Marie canal, between Lakes Superior and Hu- 
ron, marks the passage of the closed season. This year 
persistent north winds drove a great accumulation of 
ice from Lake Huron south into the St. Clair River, 
which caused an unexpected blockade. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14, 1901.—President Charles 
M. Schwab of the United States Steel Corporation testi- 
fied at length before the Industrial Commission on the 
11th inst., concerning the business conditions in the steel 
trade in general and the plans and prospects of the big 
merger in particular. In discussing the industry and 
its recent development he spoke with the utmost free- 
dom, and frankness quite unexpected by the Commis- 
sioners marked his replies to leading questions concern- 
ing the intentions of the managers of the great consoli- 
dation. He defended the capitalization of the merger 
on the ground that its supplies of ores, coal, &c., were 
of enormous value; he predicted that there would be no 
advance in prices, but, on the contrary, a decline, unless 
there should be unforeseen developments adding ma- 
terially to the cost of production. He asserted that the 
tariff, while unnecessary for the protection of those 
products of favorably located plants in which the labor 
cost was a small factor, was essential with reference to 
highly manufactured goods and especially to manufac- 
turers with limited resources. On the subject of the 
manner in which the United States Steel Corporation 
were promoted and financed Mr. Schwab's replies were 
diplomatic and at times jocular; and, in fact, throughout 
his testimony he frequently turned a pointed inquiry 
with a witticism which served the purpose of silencing 
his questioner. Mr. Schwab’s appearance before the 
Commission served to attract a large audience made up 
chiefly of prominent lawyers, Government officials, &c. 

In beginning his testimony Mr. Schwab fortified him- 
self by asking the indulgence of the Commission with 
reference to his replies to questions pertaining to the 
United States Steel Corporation on the ground that it 
was “so new—really unorganized—only in the process 
of formation.” He said, however, that he would give 
such facts as he could, and with regard to the industry 
before the organization he would be glad to speak freely. 
At the request of Professor Jenks, the trust expert of 
the Commission, who conducted the inquiry, he sketched 
briefly the status of the Carnegie Company prior to the 
consolidation. 

The Carnegie Company. 


“The Carnegie Company,” said he, ‘“ were large 
miners of iron ore, producing practically all the ore they 
required themselves to the extent of nearly 6,000,000 
tons per annum. They transported a large percentage 
of it in their own boats over the lakes; they carried a 
very large percentage over their own railroads to their 
Pittsburgh works, and manufactured it there by various 
processes into a great variety of iron and steel articles; 
I think, perhaps, a larger variety of steel articles than 
almost any other manufacturing concern. That is, we 
made nearly everything pertaining to the iron and steel 
business, including rails, billets, armor and many other 
lines. We did not mine ore to sell to other manufac- 
turers because we did not care to. We were owners of 
such a large percentage of what is known as old range 
ores that we felt we should preserve it for our own use 
as being a most valuable asset. Roughly speaking, I 
should say we mined about 25 or 30 per cent. of the ore 
production of the country, and in finished products our 
output was relatively the same—that is, about 25 or 30 
per cent. on the average, but much more than that in 
certain lines. In structural materials of all descriptions, 
including plates, &c., we made 50 per cent.; in rails, 
about 30 per cent., and in armor about one-half. 

“As to our transportation interests, we had 18 ore 
carrying boats, with 10 or 12 more under course of con- 
struction at the time of the consolidation; but we really 
contracted the largest part of our ore shipment through 
other interests; the Lake Superior Consolidated Mining 
Company and the Bessemer Steamship Company carried 
a great deal of our ores under long time contracts. We 
also owned a railroad known as the Pittsburgh, Bes- 
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semer & Lake Erie road, running from Conneaut Harbor 
to the works in Pittsburgh, about 150 miles; a new road 
especially designed for heavy traffic; although we car- 
ried passengers and general freight and took local busi- 
ness, the bulk, of course, was Carnegie business.” 

Replying to a question as to whether the Carnegie 
Company were a combination of different establish- 
ments, Mr. Schwab said that the original company were 
a partnership, but when they went into the mining of 
ores they formed a separate organization for that pur- 
pose and followed a similar plan with regard to almost 
every other branch of their business. 

“Their shipping industry on the lakes,” he said, 
“was a separate organization; so also their railroads, 
their coke interests, their limestone Interests. All these 
various companies, numbering some 26 or 27, were sepa- 
rate organizations, but the controlling interest in each was 
held by the Carnegie people; in fact, Mr. Carnegie him- 
self retained a controlling interest in all, or something 
over 50 per cent. in each of the corporations. It was then 
found that this partnership had grown so large and the 
business was of such a varied character, with so many 
companies to control and so many partnerships holding 
varied interests, that for the sake of harmony among 
our partners it was decided to put all branches into the 
control of one corporation to be known as the Carnegie 
Company. One of the chief reasons for that was it was 
Mr. Carnegie’s idea that a partner in the ‘coke interest, 
for example, should not have a greater interest in coke 
than he had in steel, as it might affect the contracts 
between the two companies; or that a partner should 
not have a greater interest in shipping than he had in 
steel making. Therefore he put it all in one company, 
so that each partner’s interest was in the whole enter- 
prise, Mr. Carnegie retaining control of the company 
just as he had of the individual companies. Our stock 
was never listed, and the idea in making the company 
was that it should be retained as nearly as possible 
like the close partnership. We made the shares $1000 
each in order that they might not be traded in, and we 
took such precautions that I believe during the existence 
of the company there was only one sale of ten shares of 
stock. It was practically a partnership continued.” 

In speaking of the advantages accruing from bringing 
together different interests under one central manage- 
ment in the steel industry, Mr. Schwab said: 

“I do not know whether it has occurred to you that 
in the formation of this company—the United States 
Steel Corporation—it has not been the rule to put to- 
gether companies in exactly the same line of business. 
You will notice that the tube manufacture was in no 
way connected with the others, and so with the tin 
plate, the wire, and the hoop. It is true that the Car- 
negie Company were unique in their position of being 
largely makers of structural iron, which the others did 
not make. The billets that were made by the National 
and Carnegie and other companies were consumed by 
the constituent companies, so they were hardly competi- 
tors in that line. In rails, however, they were com- 
petitors, but it would have been impossible to put these 
great companies together without having had them as 
competitors in some lines previous to the organization. 


The Advantages of Controlled.Ore Supply. 


“The great advantages which the new company en- 
joy start with the ore, embracing the well-known ranges 
in the Northwest, from which all the constituent com- 
panies derived their supply, and 80 per cent. of which 
the United States Steel Corporation own or control. 
No ores have been acquired since the formation of these 
companies. Now, these ores as owned by individual 
companies were often of such a character as not to pro- 
duce the best results. One company, for example, may 


have owned Mesaba ores, while another may have 
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owned old range ores, but the consolidation of all these 
ore interests has enabled these companies to utilize all 
of the ores to the best advantage by distributing them in 
the best manner possible; that is one of the greatest 
advantages resulting from this consolidation.” 

“Do the United States Steel Corporation actually 
own these properties?’’ asked Professor Jenks. 

“No,” replied Mr. Schwab, “they simply own the 
stock of the individual companies, which they control 
by reason of this ownership. The man in charge of 
each company is responsible for the profits of his com- 
pany, but the United States Steel Company have no 
control except through the election of directors each 
year. For example, if we elect a directorate for the 
National, we do it as holders of the majority of the stock 
of that company at the annual election, and we would 
naturally take care to put in directors who would be 
in sympathy with the United States Steel Corporation; 
but if those directors should disregard our policy there 
would be nothing in the world to prevent them from 
carrying out their own ideas.” 

“ Until next year,” suggested Professor Jenks. 

“ Until next year,” assented the witness with a smile. 

“I regard this question of ores,” said the witness, 
returning to that phase of the subject, ‘‘as a most im- 
portant one, and I wish to make the facts very clear to 
you gentlemen. The Illinois Steel Company owned in 
the northwest of Minnesota some excellent ores, some 
of which they were in the habit of selling to buy other 
ores at about the same price, which would enable them 
to make a better mixture. The Carnegie Company were 
in a similar position, and as every manufacturer realizes 
the great importance of mixing ores, so with the con- 
solidation of interests we can get absolute perfection in 
the matter of mixture for the purpose of the most eco- 
nomic manufacture. 

The Transportation of Ore. 

“Now, to go on down in the development of other 
advantages, we come to the question of transportation. 
When six, ten or twelve individual companies each 
owned their own fleet ores were never carried in the 
most economic manner. When a certain boat reached 
the dock it would have to wait considerable time in order 
to get a certain amount of a certain ore, and other boats 
would be held back. Now, owning the entire fleet, we 
have about 115 of these boats, and they move continu- 
ously and rapidly; it makes no difference what ore is 
ready, the boat loads that ore and goes out without de- 
lay, and after it gets well down the lakes the manager 
decides what dock to send it to, and it goes there at 
once; so there is never any delay in handling shipping 
facilities. This is a very great advantage, but one that 
is hard to appreciate unless you have been practically 
in the transportation business, and then you realize how 
important is facility or dispatch in carrying it on. 

“ Another very great advantage is this: We are able 
to distribute when we get to the other end of the lakes 
over the docks and over various railroads to the various 
works much more satisfactorily than if each company 
were individually doing it, and the same argument that 
applies to water shipment applies to railroads. When 
it comes to the question of manufacture we can always 
arrange so that the works best adapted by reason of 
their location to the furnishing of certain articles can 
do so. As an illustration—for there is nothing to conceal 
in this business—the National Steel Company have been 
making rails at Youngstown, but the Federal Steel Com- 
pany are better located, and the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany, by reason of their proximity to the ores, for the 
production of rails,and one of the first things we did was 
to put those works entirely on rails and the other com- 
modities best suited, thereby saving the freight and de- 
lays in shipment and delivery. 

Skilled Employees. 

“The saving in the cost of superintendence is a very 
important item. As yet we are in the process of forma- 
tion with reference to this matter, and therefore I can- 
not speak as to specific instances, but the direction can 
be very much simplified and very much cheapened by 
reason of the fact that skilled men can be employed to 
the best advantage. The industry is peculiar in this 
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that no matter how small the operations are certain 
Ssilled men in each line are necessary. If a firm have 
two furnaces or 50 furnaces, they can’t do without one 
skilled man in each line, as a melter, a superintendent, a 
chemist, a draftsman, and so on down the line. Now we 
consolidate all these industries and we can appoint one 
selling man, for instance, one chief chemist, one chief 
engineer, &c., who will answer all the purposes for all 
these works, by adopting the same methods at each. 
Not only can we do that, but we can take the best man 
from each of all the works, and give their services to 
the other works, thereby effecting a great saving, be- 
cause the steel business is one in which experiment and 
development are constantly required to produce improve- 
ments. From year to year new processes and new meth- 
ods have to be adopted, and where you can take advan- 
tage of the experiments of an individual plant and 
apply it to all the others you reap a great advantage.” 

“Do you not find,” asked Professor Jenks, “ that in 
your consolidation some of the plants are so poorly 
situated or equipped that It is advisable to close them 
down?” 

“TI can only say,” replied the witness, “ that we are 
running them all very full now.” 


Saving in Selling. 


Recurring to the subject of economies, Mr. Schwab 
continued: “As a further illustration, take the selling 
department. In New York there were eight or ten sell- 
ing offices, each of which had its leased wires, its tele- 
phones, its operators, &c., and the consolidation of these 
offices into one building under one head will make great 
savings in all directions.” 

Replying to a question as to whether the officers of 
the constituent companies would be more or less 
changed in the immediate future, Mr. Schwab sald that 
the organization would not be materially modified, but 
there would probably be a good many changes in per- 
sonnel. “They will not be changed immediately,” said 
Mr. Schwab, “ but as time goes on my idea is that the 
best results will be attained by having the control of 
each company in the hands of the president and his 
chief assistants, and that there will not be so many 
names on the boards of the constituent companies as 
heretofore.” 

“From your experience with the Carnegie Company, 
or from what ‘you have observed of the United States 
Steel Corporation, can you see any disadvantages accru- 
ing from consolidation? ” 

“There are none that I know of that I could speak 
of definitely,’ replied the witness after a thoughtful 
pause. 

“The suggestion has been made that there was likely 
to be a less active interest in the conduct of the works 
on the part of superintendents if they were merely em- 
ployees and not owners ?” 

“That is not true,” replied Mr. Schwab, with em- 
phasis. “If the superintendence is carried on in the 
manner I expect it will be, and as we carried it on in 
the Carnegie Company, there will be no lack of interest. 
Every superintendent in the Carnegie Company was in- 
dividually interested in the profits of his company, or in 
the cost, or in some other way than through his salary. 
The interest varied; sometimes a superintendent was 
paid on a percentage basis as to his profits or output or 
quality, whichever was most important for us to develop 
in that particularly territory. I think that system gen- 
erally was a good one, and I hope that results will soon 
prove it is the right one for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

“Another point. Detailed reports are very neces- 
sary, and in the Carnegie Company we get a detailed re- 
port every month of the cost of operation in every de- 
partment of every article manufactured. My belief is 
and always has been that greater economies are effected 
by strict supervision over all departments than in any 
other direction, and we develop that to the utmost in ali 
our plants. We required very careful comparative state- 
ments of costs in each department, and had our mana- 
gers make such explanations as were necessary whether 
the results were good or bad.” 
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Professor Jenks then asked the witness to detail at 
some length the form of the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation with special reference to the 
manner in which it was brought about. 

“T do not want,” replied Mr. Schwab, “ to speak spe- 
cifically about that of which others have accurate knowl- 
edge. I think, perhaps, the individual members of this 
Commission know pretty nearly as much about that as I 
do. The United States Steel Corporation were organized 
in the same method as the Federal Steel Company, of 
whose organization you have had pretty full evidence 
here. The lines followed were almost identical. In mak- 
ing up the working force of the organization I was care- 
ful to put in no controlling officers, no directing officers, 
my idea being to make the organization of each sub- 
sidiary company as strong within itself as possible; to 
throw the whole responsibility for the results and the 
manufacture upon the subsidiary organizations, and if 
you will note the organization of those companies in the 
future, I think you will find that basis has governed. 


A Clearing House for Information, 


“The United States Steel Corporation will endeavor 
to make themselves largely a clearing house of informa- 
tion from which the presidents of the subsidiary com- 
panies can get the information that they desire with ref- 
erence to the other companies and from that be able to 
define the best methods they should pursue. Purchases 
will be made by each company separately, and sales 
will be effected by each company except in one partic- 
ular. There are instances where the same lines are sold 
by different companies, like rails, for example, and it is 
probable that the companies making the same line will 
appoint the same sales agent in the same location in 
that line. But the companies making wire, for exam- 
ple, or tubes or tin plate, will maintain their own organ- 
ization for selling. Now to make clear to you how little 
the United States Steel Corporation wish to direct, I 
might cite the fact that the presidents of the Federal 
Steel Company, the National Steel Company and the 
Carnegie Steel Company recently held a conference to 
decide how to manage the sales of those companies to 
the best advantage of each company, and with the least 
cost. I did not attend their meeting at all, but they 
agreed upon their own methods with reference to the 
sales of their agents, &c., and proceeded on that basis. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that all the officers of 
these subsidiary companies are not in sympathy with the 
general policy that might be established by the United 
States Steel Corporation. That is the idea in being the 
holders of this stock—in order that we may elect officers 
and directors who will be in sympathy with our policy, 
but when once elected they are responsible for that busi- 
ness and conduct it independently. One of the chief dif- 
ficulties I have experienced already is in the interchange 
of business. Each company are so interested in their 
own business that each want to drive a hard bargain 
with the other.” 

“ Will you furnish for our file a copy of the articles of 
association and by-laws and the syndicate agreement ?” 

“TI will not say that I will furnish that data. That 
is a private agreement between the syndicate and us 
personally, and though I will make inquiry and advise 
you, I cannot promise to give it to you.” 


The Corporation and Prices, 


In answer to an inquiry as to whether the economies 
which would be enjoyed by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had been refiected in prices, Mr. Schwab said: 

“The prices have remained the same. I think the 
tendency will be to have somewhat lower prices, and I 
do not think there is any probability of increased prices 
unless there should be an unusual condition to warrant 
it—I mean not to warrant a voluntary advance of prices, 
but a change in costs to make higher prices necessary.” 

Professor Jenks asked whether it was not true that 
the constituent companies, being themselves consolida- 
tions of smaller companies, had reaped some of the ad- 
vantages spoken of by the witness, in spite of which 
prices within the past two or three years had been very 
high. 
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“TI should say,” said Mr. Schwab, “that there has 
been a peculiar condition since those companies were or- 
ganized, and I think prices have been largely regulated 
as a question of supply and demand. For example, just 
about a year ago, certain lines of steel sold at the low- 
est price in the history of the American steel industry. 
Six months prior to that in certain lines the prices were 
the highest within my recollection, which would seem to 
indicate that it was largely a question of supply and de- 
mand. I think I can safely say that the tendency of 
these organizations has been to keep prices moderate, 
not too high, and to promote consumption. If prices 
went too high consumption dropped off. These great 
companies are interested in seeing all their works run- 
ning full, and they endeavor to keep prices on such a 
basis as will keep them running full.” 

When asked as to whether products were not fre- 
quently sold abroad at lower rates than prevailed in the 
United States Mr. Schwab said it was true, and the prac- 
tice was necessary. 


Export Prices and Domestic Markets, 


“ Export prices,” said he, “are made at a very much 
lower rate than those for domestic consumption, but 
there is no one who has been a manufacturer for any 
length of time who will not tell you that the reason he 
made those prices even at a loss was to run his works 
full and steady. That has been the chief consideration 
governing all these companies in their export business. 
In very busy times like these export business is compar- 
atively light, because we have been able to run full on 
domestic orders, and is maintained more for the purpose 
of keeping in the foreign markets than for any other 
reason. When we have as much as we can do at home, 
as we have to-day, we are not anxious to sell at low for- 
eign prices, but when our mills are not running steadily 
we will take anything at any price, even if there is some 
loss in so doing, in order to keep running.” 

“Would that statement apply on foreign contracts 
made for some months ahead ?” 

“ Well, this is an illustration in point: Last year about 
this time, when we had our great dropping off in demand 
for steel, very heavy tonnages were made for export at 
very low prices—I think probably as low prices as were 
ever made—because American manufacturers felt that 
we were going to have a protracted period of dull busi- 
ness here, and they were justified in taking the risk, 
and hence we did—I did personally. I contracted for a 
great deal of steel to be shipped abroad, which in view 
of the great demand that immediately followed we were 
almost unable to make, and yet that was one of the risks 
that the business man has to take to insure his works 
running full. We would rather take the insurance at a 
loss of running our works full than to take the risk.” 

“Can you afford to carry on business at the prices 
you get on your exports and pay the rates of wages that 
you do?” 

“Nothing like it, nothing like it. I think you can 
safely say this, that where a large export business is 
done nearly all the people from whom supplies are 
bought for that purpose give you a good price for the 
materials that go into the exports; the railroads will 
carry them a little cheaper and so on down the line, but 
labor, within my knowledge at least, has never been 
asked to work for a iower price for export material, so 
that labor benefits more by it than almost any other fac- 
tor in the transaction. 

“The business reason for selling for export at a low- 
er price is to gain the foreign market, and at the pres- 
ent time we have to sell low abroad to keep the market. 
Any one who has ever tried exports will realize the dif- 
ficulties of the business, and once developed you cer- 
tainly do not want to throw it away. I do not want to 
say that I do not believe that this country is in a posi- 
tion by reason of its raw material and its superior fa- 
cilities for manufacture to do a great export business at 
a profit, but I do not believe it will be sufficiently profit- 
able to justify the manufacturing methods and especial- 
ly the wages now prevailing in the home business. 
What is true of the iron and steel business is true of 
every other; exporters must take less for their goods 
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than they receive at home, and that is only natural. Ifa 
man comes here to sell you goods from England they may 
be of the same class and quality, but you will give pref- 
erence to your home manufacturer, so if you undertake 
to export goods you must make them attractive in qual- 
ity and price. In this connection, however, I want to say 
that American steel has been sold in the American mar- 
ket at as low prices in times of extreme depression as in 
foreign markets, but it has been sold without a profit, 
for we have been compelled to run for a space of time at 
a loss.” 

When asked what percentage of the product of the 
constituent companies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was exported during the past year, Mr. Schwab 
said he had not as yet compiled the figures. The Car- 
negie Company, he said, exported about 70 per cent. of 
all the steel exported, but he could nof state the num- 
ber of tons offhand. He would, however, furnish the fig- 
ures at a later date. Replying to a question as to the 
percentage of the steel industry controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation, he said it probably ranged from 
65 to 75 per cent., varying with the times. In prosper- 
ous times the percentage would be smaller, and in very 
dull times it would be very much larger. He did not 

| think that the control of 75 per cent. of any industry 

\ could be called a monopoly, and when asked whether it 

| would enable a corporation to fix their prices absolutely, 
he said: 

“I do not think so. Prices are fixed naturally in times 
of great demand whether there is a consolidation or not. 
Even in times of great depression the chances are that 
when we take anything like 70 per cent. of the business 

| we would be unable to fix the prices. Of course, you can 
\ get better prices when the demand is such as to enable 
‘everybody to run full.” 


The Rivalry Among the Works, 


With regard to the possible reduction in prices likely 
to result from the new consolidation, Mr. Schwab said: 

“There is another great advantage which we enjoy 
that I would like to have you familiar with. There has 
been tremendous expenditure in making use of these 
properties that will probably be much curtailed under 
the new organization. There will be no necessity for 
ten concerns starting into the manufacture of rails, for 
example; you can put part of that expenditure into 
improvements and additions to two or three of those 
plants; and therefore. instead of extending the plants in 
a great variety of lines, they will be specialized and ex- 
tended rapidly along those special lines, which will be a 
very great advantage. 

“TI calculate that the rivalry between the various 
works will be a great advantage. I made it a practice 
at our works to utilize this spirit of emulation. Now, 
most managers, if they had three open hearth depart- 
ments, for example, would put them unger manage- 
ment of one good man. I never did. I put one good man 
at each of them, and then I rivaled one against the other, 
and in that way got better results. This consolidation 
of interests will do the same thing. It will put one 
works as a rival against another works as to practices, 
wastes, supplies and everything that goes into costs, and 
in that way get the best result obtainable. That is one 
of the advantages of co-operation.” 

The Protective Tariff. 

“Do you think the protective tariff on steel is any 
longer desirable? ”’ 

“I do, especially in certain lines. You take the lines 
of steel manufacture in which labor forms the largest 
part of cost and you have got to have a protective tariff or 
reduce your labor. Now on lines of steel in which labor 
Goes not form an important part it is perhaps safe to say 
that we have reached a point where we do not need the 
tariff. Now, let us take the question of billets, for ex- 
ample. The cost of billets over pig iron or over ore as 
far as labor is concerned is very slight. But you take 
the case of rails or tin plate, and the highly finished 
articles in which labor forms a very important element 
of cost, and if you remove the tariff you either lose the 
trade or you reduce your labor. That is a very simple 
proposition to me. Now, what do we export? We are 
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not exporting tin plate to-day. Why? 
not the advantages of manufacture. Our labor is too 
highly paid. But we do export largely rails and billets 
because labor does not form an important factor in their 
production.” 

“ How about the skill of the American workman as 
compared with the European?” 

“Well, there is something rather remarkable about 
that. You have seen in most discussions of this ques- 
tion the statement that Americans have been able to ex- 
port largely by reason of their superior facilities for 
manufacturing and the greater skill of their labor, but if 
you will stop to think of it the large exportations have 
been in those lines in which labor has not played an im- 
portant part, like rails, billets and things of that sort.” 

“Could the tariff be taken off rails without serious 
injury to your business?” asked Commissioner Conger. 

“It could in the Eastern States, but as long as rails 
can be shipped to California as ballast, and the interests 
of the railroads by which we must ship overland require 
that the rate of freight for us shall be higher than it is 
from England, the loss of the tariff would be felt. I 
might say, however, that with reference to the great 
bulk of our rail business the rail is in the same class 
with billets.” 

“If the tariff on rails were removed,” asked Profes- 
sor Jenks, “ would it not lead to the establishment on the 
Pacific Coast, and possibly in some of the Gulf States, of 
some of your plants, so that you could supply remote 
sections by water?” 

“T think not; because to transport 3 or 4 tons of raw 
material to such a plant to make 1 ton of finished prod 
uct would more than counterbalance the difference in 
freight.” 

“What would you say as to the tariff on your raw 
materials—on coal, for example?” 

“I would rather not speak of that. I have not studied 
it. We are not sellers of coal, and we are no further in- 
terested than supplying our own companies that have 
not any. We buy some coal, but as a broad principle 
we supply ourselves in all lines of our raw material. This 
is not entirely so, as some of our subsidiary companies, 
not having their own mines, have heretofore been re- 
quired to buy coal, and hence we are purchasers of coal 
for some of the companies, but hereafter we want to sup- 
ply them from our own mines.” 

“Would you say that the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, owning all their ores, should in their bookkeeping 
assume higher prices for ore when there is a strong de 
mand for the finished product?” 

“Not necessarily; but it is perfectly fair. There are 
some supplies which we must necessarily find outside. 
There is the matter of tin for tin plate, the materials 
used in the galvanizing of wire and tubes, nickel for the 
making of armor plate, and other things which have an 
influence on cost, and hence the price of our finished 
product is determined to a censiderable extent by the 
prices of the raw material. But as to ore this is fair: 
There is a known quantity of ores in the United States, 
and as far as the best geologists can determine this ore 
region is not likely to be extended. Now, I think it is 
perfectly fair for the United States Steel Corporation, in 
view of this fact and knowing that they own a given 
tonnage of ore which can be very closely estimated, to fix 
a liberal price upon that ore because in years to come 
it is going to be very valuable, exceedingly valuable.” 


Because we have 


Fixing the Price of Ore, 

“Would you vary the price of the ore with the de- 
mand for your finished products? ” 

“No, we would not. We might charge it in for the 
purpose of reducing our profits. We ought to fix the 
price that we think the ore is worth. That is the basis 
of it all. If we fix a price for ores it ought to be main- 
tained under all conditions, and then, whether we take 
our profit on the ore and lose it on the steel, it would not 
make any difference. But the value of these plants has 
been much underestimated by people who cannot ap- 
preeiate the limited quantity of raw material that is 
available in the United States, or the world for that 
matter, for the manufacture of steel. For example, 
England thought years ago that she had an unlimited 
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supply of raw material, and her manufacturers went 
ahead using it. To-day the manufacture of steel in Eng- 
land is largely a question of procuring raw material, They 
did not place nearly a high enough estimate on the value 
of materials which they had in England and now they 
are going to Spain and Sweden and even taking some 
ores from America. That ought to show the value of the 
ore deposits which we have in America; and I am con- 
stantly talking to our people about putting a sufficiently 
high valuation upon them, because at the rate they are 
bow being used they will not last many years.” 

“ Would it injure your business at all if iron ores were 
admitted free of duty.” 


Free Iron Ore, 


“T think not, and I think that practically we have 
free iron ore at the present time, for the reason that a 
drawback cf duty is allowed whenever goods are ex- 
ported manufactured from imported ores; hence any 
manufacturer of steel will probably export enough of his 
product to get the rebate on the imported ores.” 

“ How do you think the admission of ores free of duty 
would affect the miners of Port Henry, N. Y.?” asked 
Commissioner Clark. 

“It would undoubtedly affect them somewhat, as that 
is a mine in the Eastern district. Iam not familiar with 
the details of its business, but I would judge that it is 
one of the large deposits in the East with which im- 
ported ores would come in competition.” 

“What effect would free ore have on the American 
eonsumer of the finished product?” 

“None at all, in my opinion, because even with free 
ores the great bulk of the ores must come from the 
Northwest.” 

“ Would free ores affect the Maryland Steel Company 
favorably?” 

“ Undoubtedly, but it should be remembered that 
practicaliy they have free ores now.” 

Referring to a statement made before the Commission 
by Edward Atkinson, Commissioner Kennedy asked if 
it were true that the tariff on scrap iron and steel pre- 
vented the starting up of manufacturing industries along 
the Atlantic Coast, to which Mr. Schwab replied that he 
should not think there could be anything in such a con- 
tention. It might be a local question, but it certainly 
eould not affect the broad situation. Continuing, Mr. 
Schwab said that the Carnegie Company imported small 
quantities of scrap from Canada, but always shipped out 
enough finished goods with benefit of drawback to offset 
the duty of $4 per ton. The item, however, was a very 
small one and probably did not exceed one-half of 1 
per cent. 

Replying to a question as to whether the capital of 
the United States Steel Corporation was owned by a 
larger number of individuals than had been the case 
under the constituent companies, Mr. Schwab said he did 
not know. So far as the effect of the consolidation upon 
stock in the Carnegie Company was concerned the 
ewnership of ihe corresponding securities was probably 
more widely distributed, but that company were unique 
in the respect that practically all of their stockholders 
except Mr. Carnegie were people without capital who 
were given stock for their services and hence retained 
it. The argument, however, would only apply to the 
Carnegie Company, because the stocks of all the other 
constituent companies had previously been sold on the 
market. At this point Commissioner Litchman asked Mr. 
Schwab if he still entertained the opinion expressed by 
him in an article contributed to the North American Re- 
view, in which he said: 

“ Under the old individual business scheme the skilled 
worker had only limited opportunity for increased pay 
and practically no opportunity for a partnership partici- 
pation. Business enterprises, with a few notable excep- 
tions, were held as close family corporations. Outsiders 
were rarely admitted. No matter how expert these out- 
siders were they were held all their lives on a salary. 
The concerns where this rule did not apply expanded 
much more rapidly than their competitors, but the ex- 
ample so set was apparently not sufficiently attractive 
to induce its general application. It remained for the 
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system of combination to make this scheme general, and 
to open up for young men of brains opportunities that 
heretofore have been closed to them.” 

Commenting on this extract Mr. Schwab said that it 
still expressed his opinions, and he added: “I certainly 
am not changing my views when I say to you that I 
have attempted to put this whole scheme on such a basis 
that the skilled operator and the valuable man will make 
something other than his salary—some holding in the 
company. That is what I have just said we did in the 
Carnegie Company.” 

“You think these companies do not restrict the op- 
portunities for men to succeed in business enterprises?” 

“T think it is quite the reverse. I think there never 
was a greater opportunity for any man, workingman 
or manager, who has to use his brains as to-day. Never 
has there been suck a scarcity of the special men that 
great manufacturing concerns and capitalists desire.” 

Professor Jenks asked whether it were not true that 
the consolidation resulted in the discharge of a large 
number of employees, to which the witness replied that 
the services of certain persons in the different directo- 
rates, superintendents, &c., were dispensed with, but 
these were all in a high salaried class. No workingmen or 
low salaried employees to speak of were dismissed. 
Chairman Phillips asked whether a man with a small 
capital had the same opportunities to suceed to-day that 
he enjoyed before the organization of the big consolida- 
tions, and Mr. Schwab replied that he would have an 
excellent opportunity to become a large stockholder in 
a big corporation, but that his capital probably could not 
be used to such good advantage as formerly in the es- 
tablishment of an independent business. 


The Question of Wages. 


Taking up the subject of wages Mr. Schwab said that 
the average annual earnings of the workmen of the Car- 
negie Company since 1892 were greater than any year be- 
fore 1892, but during the past nine years there had been 
no “aristocracy ” among the workmen earning $100 per 
day per man, while others earned only $1. Prior to 
1892 the labor organizations controlled the wages, but 
since that date there had been no unions at any of the 
steel works. Greater wages had been paid on the aver- 
age but not so high to special men. The arbitrary scales 
fixed by the unions for some of the mills operated in 
such a way that with the special facilities provided at 
the Carnegie Works the men paid on a tonnage basis re- 
ceived threé or four times the amount per day paid to 
equally skilled men in other mills doing the same thing. 
The men themselves recognized the injustice of such an 
arrangement and freely admitted it. The rules of the 
union also limited the output, which was a very serious 
matter, as it greatly increased the proportion of the fixed 
charges to be carried by each ton of product. Since 
1892 this had all been changed, and Mr. Schwab added 
that during a recent visit to England he had told the 
iron and steel manufacturers that they would never be 
able to compete with the United States because of the 
unreasonable rules of the unions. In England certain 
machines were only permitted to produce one-third as 
much as in the United States, with the result that the 
cost of production was greatly increased. The difficulty 
with labor unions to-day was not usually one of wages, 
but was simply whether the proprietors would surrender 
the control of their works to their men. At one time, 
prior to 1892, the men employed by the Carnegie Com- 
pany took it upon themselves not only to select their own 
foreman but to provide a method by which his successor 
could be chosen. Mr. Schwab said he saw no objection 
to agreements with the men as to wages on a sliding 
scale and otherwise, provided the administration of the 
work were ieft alone. He added that although the Car- 
negie Company were non-union at their rail mills at 
Braddock, wages were regulated by a sliding scale in 
accordance with the price of the product, but the com- 
pany fixed a minimum limit below which they might not 
go, so that the workingman should not suffer on account 
of too keen competition on the part of the firm. There 
was no maximum, however. Replying to a question as 
to whether the wage scales in force in certain of the 
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constituent companies of the new consolidation had been 
taken over by the United States Steel Corporation Mr. 
Schwab replied: 

“ Undoubtedly. We would not abrogate them under 
any consideration. We live up to our bargains.” 

“ Will you say they will always be continued?” 

“T will not answer.” 

“ Are you not likely,” asked Commissioner Litchman, 
“to have an acquaintance with organized labor in the 
immediate future? ” 

“ Quite probably,” replied Mr. Schwab, adding with a 
smile, ‘“‘on second thoughts I do not think I shall; I 
think that will fall to the lot of the presidents of the 
subsidiary concerns.” 

“ Are you not aware,” asked Commissioner Farquhar, 
“that there is a mass of testimony before this Commis- 
sion to the effect that agreements are being made in all 
the trades—the molders, carpenters, building trades, &c. 
—between employers and employees that last from 12 
months to two years, and that there are no strikes ?” 

“No strikes during those periods,” commented the 
witness. “That is true, but the periods recur pretty 
often and give a good excuse for differences.” 

“It is a compliment to you,” said Mr. Farquhar, “ to 
say that you came up from the ranks, and I would like 
to ask if you do not regard it as desirable to prevent as 
much as possible the friction that has been common to 
organized labor in this country ?” 

“After a careful study of the whole situation,” re- 
plied the witness, “if Il were to-day a workingman, as I 
was, in one of those mills, especially if managed under 
the broad policy that governs steel manufacture, I would 
not want to belong to a labor organization. It puts all 
men, no matter what their ability, in the same class, on 
exactly the same level. If Iwas a better workman, quick- 
er, Smarter than the other men, I would want to reap 
the benefit. I would not want to be put in the same 
class with the poorer man. If we have 500 men em- 
ployed at the same class of lubor the union requires 
that the wages paid must be the same, and the level is 
that of the poorest man in that department. I think it 
is a great mistake and a great injury to labor. I think 
the principle of these great companies is to preserve and 
give io their workingmen as high wages as they can 
possibly give them, and that has been the tendency al- 
ways, especially in steel. In no line of manufacture that 
I know of have the wages been so good on an average as 
in steel. At the Homestead steel works during the last 
year the average wage earned by every man and boy 
employed at the whole works—and there are a great 
many boys and a great many laborers—the average of 
everybody, excluding salaried men, was nearly $4 a day, 
whether they worked or not. The lowest wage paid was 
$1.50 per day for common labor.” 

“What was the maximum ?” asked Commissioner 
Conger. 

“Well,” replied the witness with a smile, “that 
question reminds me of a joke I heard at Weber & 
Fields’ the other night. One man asked the other what 
he would do for $10,000. He replied, ‘I am ashamed to 
tell.’ I could not tell you how high the maximum wages 
are. I have seen them at Homestead previous to 1892 
exceed $100 a day, but they have been much reduced 
and are not one-fourth that amount now.” 

Ou the subject of Sunday labor in the steel works, 
Mr, Schwab said it was not carried on wherever it could 
be avoided. 

“ Any one who is familiar with steel,” he continued, 
“knows that a great deal of work must be carried on 
continuously. There is no other way to do it, and it is 
& practice all the world over. Now, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, like many others, have started their works on 
Sunday night. They Lave stopped on Saturday at 2 
o’clock and started Sunday night at 5, and the reasons 
are that if they did not start at that time the chances 
are that just as many men would have to be brought 
out to the furnaces to handle the product on Sunday as 
would be necessary to run the mill on Sunday night and 
do that handling. I have said to all the people in our 
employ that we would be perfectly willing to stop Sun- 
day, working late Saturday night and starting early 
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Monday morning, or to make that 24-hour stop at any 
time, for that is practically as long a stop as you can 
make without great loss and extra labor. You must 
run continuously from the ore, and you cannot stop the 
consuming part very long. I took a vote among the 
workingmen, and the majority of them decided they 
wanted to continue the practice of working Sunday night 
and having Saturday off.” 

Referring to the benefit funds maintained by the Car- 
negie Company, Mr. Schwab said that Mr. Carnegie had 
been somewhat peculiar in not permitting any mutual 
benefit funds. The workingmen had not been asked to 
contribute anything, but the firm had taken care of the 
sick and disabled men. Recently Mr. Carnegie had put 
aside a fund of $5,000,000, the interest of which was to 
be devoted to the pensioning of disabled or worn out 
workmen, the administration being in the hands of the 
superintendents of the Homestead, Braddock and Du- 
quesne works. 

Replying to a question Mr. Schwab said the percent- 
age of accidents was much less in the larger establish- 
ments than in the smaller ones. A very accurate record 
had been kept and would be furnished to the Commis- 
sion. 

“Ts it a fact,” asked Commissioner Litchman, “ that 
the inducement to invention has been stifled by these 
combinations ?” 

“It is quite the reverse,” was the reply. ‘‘ Never has 
the manufacturing world been so anxious to pay for an 
invention as to-day, and never have they commanded 
such high prices. Salaries of skilled men have never 
been so high, and I think they will continue to increase.” 

“Ts there a point,” asked Commissioner Farquhar, 
“in capitalization reaching beyond the millions where it 
would be almost impossible to. hire administrative ca- 
pacity sufficent to run a concern without loss ?” 

“I would only say,” answered the witness, “ that it is 
a matter of the greatest difficulty to-day. We may reach 
such a point, but it is a long distance off yet, I hope. 
Each man in authority surrounds himself with a staff 
of officers who are accustomed to working with him. 
No two men have the same personnel. A man that has 
been trained many years in manufacturing will probably 
want men of business ability working with him, and 
vice versu. But success depends altogether on the selec- 
tion of his staff and his ability to infuse that staff with 
his ideas of management. That is the chief thing. In 
most instances our present managers are practical men, 
but we have both. 1 think, however, that practical men 
are those who are likely to rule the manufacturing part 
of the business.” 


The Capitalization of the U. 8, Steel Corporation. 

At the request of Professor Jenks Mr. Schwab then 
took up the question of the capitalization of the big 
merger, and, in reply to a question as to the proportion 
of its tangible assets, he said: 

“That is entirely a question as to the valuation you 
put upon your raw material resources. If I were putting 
the raw materials into this capitalization it would not 
be big enough. I claim that our ore and coking coals, 
limestone, &c., are of much more value than people, as 
a rule, have ever given to them. For example, this com- 


pany have over 500,000,000 tons of ore in sight in the ff 


Nortkwest. Now, it does not take many dollars per ton 
on that ore alone to equal the capitalization of these con- 
cerns. We own something like 60,000 acres of Connells- 
ville coal. You could not buy it for $60,000 an acre, for 
there is no more Connellsville coal. If the consumption 
of steel increases in the future as it has in the past l 
believe the Connellsville coal will be exhausted in 30 
years. If the consumption of iron ore in the Northwest 
goes on as it has in the past it will not last very long, 
perhaps 60 years. Of course there are other coals, but 
it is a well-known facet that the Connellsville coking coal 
is an ideal coal for manufacturing purposes. Now, this 
coal field is very clearly defined, and every acre of it is 
highly prized, and it is owned by these constituent com- 
panies in toto. There may be developments of coal in 
other directions, but nothing like this coal; therefore 
I say the matter of capitalization depends very largely 
on the value you put on the raw material.” 
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Referring to the question of the possible development 
of the export trade, Mr. Schwab said he thought it very 
likely that the constituent companies, producing 75 per- 
cent. of the product of the United States, had been able 
to dictate prices to the European manufacturer, and he 
assumed that the United States Steel Corporation would 
probably be able to do it hereafter. 

“T think,” said he, “ the export business will probably 
be greater in the future than in the past, because some 
of the smaller constituent companies have not been or- 
ganized as some of the larger ones have for conducting 
an export business. The percentage they could have 
sent abroad was so small it would not have justified the 
establishment of extensive foreign agencies for doing 
this business. Now it will probably be done through a 
consolidation of foreign agencies and a greater tonnage 
will be taken.” 

“Given a big merchant marine,” said Mr. Farquhar, 
“to zone the world’s markets, do you think, then, Amer- 
ica in the steel trade could control prices ?” 


The Lack of American Shipping. 


“More largely than ever,” replied Mr. Schwab. ‘“ One 
of the chief difficulties of an extensive foreign business 
is the lack of American shipping. I have given this 
much thought. It costs more to carry a ton of billets or 
rails from Pittsburgh to European shores than it costs 
the Pittsburgh manufacturers to make a ton of steel 
from the pig iron. Now I claim that steel products con- 
stitute the most desirable class of ocean freights known, 
and ought to be carried from New York to Liverpool 
for about one-half the present cost, and carried profitably 
when ships are arranged for the purpose; but you can 
easily see that when we have to employ foreign shipping 
to carry our products they are not going to do it without 
very great profit to themselves, as against the people 
who give them business on the other side. They will 
be constrained considerably by the fact that the bottoms 
are owned in Europe and that America is competing 
with Europe.” 

Replying to a question by Commissioner Kennedy, 
Mr. Schwab said he did not think it possible that a 
*“ world combination” having no regard for the tariffs 
of any country could be brought about in the iron and 
steel industry. 

The Babcock Bill, 


“Has your attention been called,” asked Commis- 
sioner Clark, “to the bill introduced in Congress by 
Mr. Babcock of Wisconsin ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the witness, “I know it in a general 
way. I do not see that it would do anybody any good. 
It would not hurt anybody in those lines where we need 
no tariff, and in those lines where protection is neces- 
sary the only persons it would hurt would be the work- 
ing people. After you fix the price on your raw ma- 
terials that you think is fair everything entering is 
labor. You may say that labor does not form a very 
considerable part; here is $5 for steel, and the labor is 
50 cents. But remember that everything that goes into 
the finished product has had labor expended upon it at 
some time, and it is by all odds the one really important 
item of expense. Labor in the nickel mines gives us 
the nickel; in the manganese mines it makes the cost 
of the ore, and it is the cost of labor to the railroads that 
constitutes your freight.” 

“Ts it your opinion that there is anything in the con- 
ditions of business in this couniry at the present time 
which calls for an early general revision of the tariff ?” 

“T do not think so. I should like to see it left alone. 
That is my personal opinion. I think it is unwise to 
disturb these things when there is no necessity for doing 
it. The tariff on rails and billets is not enough to hurt 
if you are not bringing them in. It may be inconsistent, 
but that is a point of view I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss.” 

“Do you think the tariff policy of this country for 
the past four years is the reason of our great wealth ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. I know of no other reason so im- 
portant.” 

“It is claimed,” said Commissioner Harris, “ that the 
seven constituent companies composing the United 
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States Steel Corporation, aside from the Carnegie Com- 
pany, were overcapitalized when they were organized, 
and that now the United States Steel Corporation is 
overcapitalized, and that the consumer will be compelled 
to pay a higher price to pay dividends on this large 
capitalization. Is it true?” 

“Do you think it is true?” asked Mr. Schwab by 
way of reply. “If the dividends have to be made on 
too large a capitalization is it not likely that the people 
who claim to have a more conservative capitalization 
would do the business at a lower price ?” 

“How do you account for the large difference be- 
tween the capitalization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to-day and that of the constituent companies, 
exclusive of the bonds issued in payment ?” 

“There is not a very wide difference, if you think it 
all over. All these companies from the date of their 
organization up to the present time have added to their 
assets. Then, they have created values by coming to- 
gether, and the owning of these stocks by one corpora- 
tion will enhance the value of them all for the reasons 
I have given in the line of economies. I think, further- 
more, that the values placed on raw materials in the 
shape of ores and coal have never been excessive, and the 
amount of capitalization depends entirely upon the 
valuation placed upon those resources.” 

Commissioner Harris then addressed a series of ques- 
tions to Mr. Schwab designed to bring out the basis of 
the valuation given by the managers of the merger to 
the stocks of the constituent companies, but the witness 
smilingly declined to go into that phase of the subject, 
saying that he did not make the agreement and that 
the Commission would have to get such details from 
Mr. Morgan. Commissioner Litchman said there was a 
“general feeling of unrest’’ on the part of the public 
concerning the basis of the capitalization of the merger, 
and that the Commission hoped Mr. Schwab would he 
able to give figures calculated to relieve the public mind, 
but the witness replied that he certainly could not do 
so off hand, and he could not promise to go further into 
that branch of the question at any time. Commissioner 
Farquhar suggested that there was a popular impression 
to the effect that the constituent companies had been 
obliged to take the Carnegie Company in at their own 
price, at which Mr. Schwab remarked: 

“‘We should feel flattered, I am sure. I had no idea 
we were so well regarded.” 

Several questions were addressed to the witness with 
a view to drawing out a statement with regard to the 
compensation received by the promoters, but Mr. 
Schwab steered clear of the subject with considerable 
skill, saying that he had found his own abilities fully 
employed in handling the interests of the Carnegie Com- 
pany in the merger, and would have to refer the Com- 
mission to Mr. Morgan for all financial details. Mr. 
Stimson, the legal adviser of the Commission, raised the 
point that it was not customary in corporations to carry 
iron and coal mines on their books at large valuations, 
but Mr. Schwab replied that while they were usually 
put in at the outset at cost, yet if they appreciated in 
value by reason of the fact that a limit could be placed 
upon the possible sources of supply they certainly would 
possess a higher value if considered at any subsequent 
period. The hearing was concluded by Professor Jenks, 
who asked the witness for his opinion as to the general 
effect of the formation of such consolidations as the 
United States Steel Corporation, to which Mr. Schwab 
replied: 

“TI firmly believe that the results of these great con- 
solidations will be of benefit both to the investor and the 
laborer. Labor has already been greatly benefited, and 
I think that as the result of this development of indus- 
trial methods we can sell our products at fair prices 
and pay good wages. I can see nothing in the future 
but good results.” 7) te 


———<e 


The population of London, including the city of Lon- 
don and 28 Metropolitan boroughs, the whole forming 
what is termed the administrative county of London, is 
now 4,536,034. This is an increase of 308,717 since the 
last census in 1891. 
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The Lunkenheimer Sight Feed Lubricator. 


The improved glass body sight feed lubricator made 
by the Lunkenheimer Company of Cincinnati is intended 
for gas, gasoline or oil engines. 

The filling arrangement consists of a screw down 
slide filler. Referring to the illustration it will be seen 
that the slide A screws down on and around the lid of 
the cup and has a loose plug which covers the filling hole 
when the slide is swung over to a closed position. This 
loose plug is so arranged that the wear on it can be ad- 
justed by turning down screw B. The whole construc- 
tion is very heavy, and the slide can be depended upon 
to seat perfectly and remain tight for an almost indef- 
inite period. On account of this construction it is possi- 
ble to secure a large filling hole, which is a desirable 
feature. The feed regulating mechanism can be put on 
or off by raising or lowering the cam lever C. The rate 
of feed can be adjusted by turning the nut D, which is 
prevented from loosening by the spring E. By this ar- 
rangement the feed can be set and turned on or off with- 
out disturbing the rate of flow. The cup is thoroughly 
packed, both around the stem and at the top and bot- 
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tom of the body and sight feed glasses and cannot be- 
come leaky. The whole cup is secured together by a 
lock nut construction, which makes it impossible for it 
to jar apart, due to the shaking of the engine, and also 
dispenses with the annoyance of oil leaks. The sight 
feed glass is quite large and can be readily cleaned by 
unscrewing the upper part of the cup from the base 
piece. 
= nes — 

During the month of April the Railroad Gazette noted 
in its news columns orders for 11,915 cars and 286 loco- 
motives, which may be compared with 3580 cars and 161 
locomotives ordered in the corresponding month last 
year. So far each month this year has shown a big 
increase over the orders placed in the same time last 
year. The April car orders are divided as follows: Box, 
stock and refrigerator cars, 6673; coal and ore cars, 4636; 
flat cars, 395; tank cars, 13, and passenger cars, 198. 

Andrew M. Moreland, formerly secretary of the Car- 
negie Steel Company of Pittsburgh, has entered suit in 
New York City to recover $88,400 from Wm. J. Hilands 
of Chicago. Mr. Moreland claims that Hilands obtained 
an option from him on 884 shares of Carnegie Company 
stock at $1200 a share. The stock, Moreland claims, 
was sold by Hilands to J. P. Morgan & Co. for $1300 a 
share, Hilands retaining the difference of $100 a share, or 
$88,400. Moreland seeks to recover this sum, alleging 
he paid Hilands $4000 commission for his work. 
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The Lake Superior and Ontario Consolidation. 


The Philadelphia Financial News prints the following 
Summary of the plan proposed for the consolidation of 
the Clergue enterprises, the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company, and the Ontario Lake Superior Company: 

The capital stock of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company to be increased, by resolution of the stockhold- 
ers, so that the total capital stock shall be: $35,000,000 
preferred, 7 per cent., non-cumulative; $82,000,000 com- 
mon. The par value of each share of stock to be changed 
from $50 to $100. 

A stock dividend to be declared on the preferred and 
common stock of the Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany based on a reappraisal of assets, particularly of 
the Helen iron mine, to the extent of 25 per cent. on pre- 
ferred stock, payable in preferred stock, making each 
$100 of present holdings $125 in preferred stock; 100 per 
cent. on common stock, payable in common stock, mak- 
ing each $100 of present holdings $200 in common stock. 

After the declaration of the above stock dividends, 
and upon the surrender of the present outstanding pre- 
ferred and common stock certificates of the par value of 
$50 per share, new certificates of the par value of $100 
will be issued for an equal amount in value. At the 
same time orders will be given for the preferred and 
common stock dividends for which certificates will be 
issued after June 1, 1901. 

The cash dividend on the present holdings of preferred 
stock to be paid June 15, 1901, to stockholders of record 
May 381, 1901, and quarterly thereafter on the entire 
amount. 

The stock of the Ontario Lake Superior Company to 
be acquired by giving in exchange $125 par value of the 
new issue of Consolidated preferred stock for $100 par 
value of Ontario preferred stock, and $200 par value of 
the new issue of Consolidated common stock for $100 
par value of Ontario common stock. 

Dividend on preferred Ontario stock to be adjusted 
as of June 1, 1901, the date on which the dividend on the 
stock of the Consolidated Company received in exchange 
begins to accrue. 

After providing for the stock dividends above referred 
to, and for acquiring the stock of the Untario Lake 
Superior Company, the balance of the increased issue of 
preferred and common stock of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company will be used for the enlargement of 
the steel plant now in course of construction at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, to the capacity of 2500 tons of steel 
daily, and for other subsidiary undertakings collateral 
thereto. 

Due notice of declaration of above stock dividends 
and exchange of certificates will be given stockholders. 

A special meeting of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company stockholders will be held May 16, at New 
Haven, Conn., to approve the increase of capital stock, 
change in par value of the shares, increase in number of 
directors, and amendments to the charter as contem- 
plated under the provisions of the consolidation plan. 

E. V. Douglas, James S. Swartz and F. Lewis have 
been appointed trustees, in order to carry out the plan 
with dispatch, a considerable amount of the new pre- 
ferred stock having been underwritten and over two- 
thirds of the stockholders of both companies having al- 
ready given their assent to the plan. 

Each preferred and common stockholder of the Con- 
solidated Lake Superior and of the Ontario Lake Supe- 
rior Company shall be granted, through the medium of a 
negotiable warrant, to be issued May 16, 1901, the right 
to purchase of the increased preferred stock of the Con- 
solidated Lake Superior Company, at par, an amount 
equal to 50 per cent. of present holdings as of record on 
the stock books of said companies at 3 p.m., May 10, 
1901, and receive an equal amount of common stock upon 
the terms and conditions hereafter stated. Payment for 
the preferred stock thus purchased shall be made as fol- 
lows: 25 per cent. at time of making application, not 
later than May 31, 1901; 25 per cent. on January 5, 1902; 
25 per cent. on July 5, 1902; 25 per cent. on January 5, 
1903. 

The Lake Superior Power and Algoma Commercial 
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companies have arranged that the holders of the install- 
ment receipts issued by the Provident Life & Trust 
Company, trustee, will be granted through the medium 
of negotiable warrants, to be issued May 16, 1901, the 
right to purchase of the increased preferred stock of the 
Consolidated Lake Superior Company, at par, an amount 
equal to 50 per cent. of the par value of the number of 
shares called for on such receipts, together with an equal 
amount of common stock on the same terms and condi- 
tions as are extended to holders of full paid stock; and 
such holders will further receive, when all installments 
have been paid, certificates for the preferred stock, to- 
gether with the stock dividend of 25 per cent. 

Negotiable receipts will be issued, on which payments 
will be indorsed as made, entitling the holder to receive 
interest on the amount paid, at the same rate as the pre- 
ferred stock dividend. Fifty per cent. of the common 
stock to which each purchaser is entitled will be due at 
the time of making the first payment, and will be deliv- 
ered as early thereafter as the certificates can be en- 
graved and issued, and the remaining 50 per cent. when 
the second payment is made. 

Purchasers are granted the option of paying in full 
for said preferred stock at any installment period, and 
when such payment is made shall receive certificates for 
preferred stock and any amount of common stock to 
which they may then be entitled. 


Canadian News. 


North Sydney’s Expectations, 

TorONTO, May 11, 1901.—A rumor that takes on more 
and more the appearance of probability as it passes 
points to the likelihood of new steel works being erected 
at North Sydney. That town is on the opposite side of 
the same inlet as that on which Sydney is situated, 
North Sydney being near its mouth, while somewhat 
further north stands Sydney Mines. The Nova Scotia 
Steel Company, whose furnaces are at New Glasgow, 
now own the famous coal mines at Sydney Mines, hav- 
ing purchased them last year from the General Mining 
Association. They also own a considerable portion of 
the iron deposits on Belle Island, having reserved this 
from the part sold to the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. The company seem to have steadily kept in view 
the project of establishing great iron and steel works 
at North Sydney, but the carrying out of the project has 
been deferred. Now it is announced that the work will 
be undertaken and carried out. It is reported that all 
the Nova Scotia Steel Company’s property at New Glas- 
gow, Sydney Mines and Belle Island has been bonded 
to a syndicate of English capitalists. The amounts for 
which the several properties are bonded are said to be 
$3,000,000 for the Sydney Mines, $1,000,000 for the Belle 
Island iron deposits and $1,000,000 for the Trenton 
works. ‘The coal mines cost the company $1,500,000 last 
year, but the advance in the price of coal since then may 
enable them to sell out at double the price, especially if 
stock is given in payment. 

On first sight it might seem that the existence of the 
works of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company would 
deter capital from going into another iron and steel plant 
in Cape Breton. But recent developments have dis- 
turbed the balance somewhat. The consolidation of so 
great a part of the steel industry of the United States is 
regarded as rather favorable to the chances of steel 
works at North Sydney. 

In another way the consolidation of the American 
steel industry tends to work in harmony with the project 
of the Nova Scotia Steel Company. It has moved Eng- 
lish steel manufacturers to prepare for intenser com- 
petition, and has improved the chances of some of them 
going into business in Cape Breton. The presence there 
of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company has rather been 
a recommendation than a deterrent. It has proved that 
the resources of producing iron and steel are all that 
they have been represented to be. The prospectus in 
which the Dominion Iron & Steel Company offered their 
last issue of stock received wide attention, and went far 
to advertise not alone that company’s advantages, but 
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the advantages of Cape Breton generally as a field for 
iron making. 


Lead Refining. 


A cargo of 2700 tons of lead concentrates left St. 
John, N. B., recently for Antwerp. The lead came from 
Kootenay, B. C. It is to be made into white lead, red 
lead, orange, litharge and the like, and in these forms 
will be returned to Canada to be used in making paint. 
Lefforts have been made this session to induce the Do- 
minion Government to assist in establishing a lead re- 
fining industry in Canada. A large and influential depu- 
tation from the British Columbia silver-lead country 
waited upon the Government to urge the granting of a 
bounty or the conceding of aid in some other form. 
Their specific request was for a bounty of $5 per ton on 
the refined lead, the arrangement to hold for five years. 
Further, they asked that the duties on lead be equalized 
to those holding in the United States. It was stated by 
the deputation that the lead mining industry is in a bad 
way. One member of the deputation declared that his 
own mines, in which last year he had paid $1000 a day 
in wages and from which he shipped 1000 tons per day, 
were now closed, having been forced out of production, 
he maintained, by the American smelter trust. The out- 
put had been shipped to the United States, but at the 
expiration of the contract the trust refused to receive 
any more shipmeiuts from the British Columbia mines. 
To get the lead refined in the United States was, the 
deputation said, practically impossible, as the smelting 
rate had been increased by $4 a ton. 


Notes. 


The steamer “ Trold” is loading pig iron for Glas- 
gow at the Dominion Iron & Steel Company’s pier in 
Sydney. 

Attorney-General Longley has returned from England 
to his home in Nova Scotia. He says he invited the 
British iron and steel manufacturers to consider the ad- 
visableness of establishing branch works in Nova Scotia. 
He says the Cape Breton iron and steel works are re- 
ceiving great attention in British iron and steel making 
circles. 

Iron ore is being shipped from the New Find mine 
in Hastings, Ont., to the Radnor Furnace, and from the 
Child’s mine in the same county to the Deseronto Fur- 
nace. 

The best men on the staff of the Canadian Geological 
Survey appear to be in demand in the service of iron 
and steel companies. A. P. Low is going to Labrador for 
a Philadelphia syndicate. He is the only man who has 
any scientific knowledge of the mountains of iron ore in 
Labrador. Another member of the staff is said to have 
accepted an engagement with Mr. Clergue, and a third 
is going into mining business on his own account. 

The Pressed Steel Car & Wheel Company, with a 
capital of $700,000, have been incorporated. The head 
office is at Perth, Ont. 

R. M. Thompson, New York; J. J. Thompson, Bayonne, 
N. J.; J. W. Shiles, Copper Cliff, Ont.; G. M. Byres, Sud- 
bury, and R. J. Leckie, Truro, N. S., have been incorpo- 
rated as the Massey Station Mining Company, with a 
share capital of $300,000. 

The Algoma-Iron & Nickel-Steel Company’s bill has 
been so amended as to give the company authority to 
increase their capital stock to $40,000,000, and also to 


‘take stock in any company using their water power. 


CA. C. Od, 


OO 


In the United States Circuit Court, in Pittsburgh, a 
bill in equity has been filed by the National Tube Com- 
pany against Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, al- 
leging an infringement in the rolling of skelp into pipe. 
The complainants ask for an accounting, and that the 
defendant company be restrained from further use of 
the device. A preliminary injunction is also asked for. 


The Holland Submarine Boat Company of New York 
have purchased property at Sayville, Long Island, and 
contracts have been let for the erection of suitable build- 
ings for the construction of the Holland submarine boats. 
It is reported that the British Government has ordered 
two boats of the Holland type. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hastrnes Howse, | 
NoRFOLK STREET, StRaND, W.C. } 


The Markets. 

The British metal markets at the present moment, 
taken altogether, are something in the nature of a Chi- 
nese puzzle. In Scotland, conditions have undoubtedly 
improved, and satisfactory bargains have been struck 
with Canada in the west and India in the east, while 
the Germans, who so largely caused the slump last Sep- 
tember, are now renewing negotiations, and are even 
asking for contracts up to 1902. On the northeast coast 
things are in statu quo, while in the Midlands the whole 
market has been taken by surprise by the unexpected 
reduction in the price of marked bars by $5, bringing the 
standard price down to $42.50. The result of this has 
been that the “ bears” have been busy on common iron, 
so that owners of unmarked bars are severely pressed, 
and are not unlikely to be compelled to give way. Con- 
siderable feeling has been evinced on account of this 
sudden reduction in marked bars. It is said that if the 
reduction had to take place, it should have been an- 
nounced at the turn of the quarter, when business was 
flat and consumers were waiting for reductions. Now 
that the market is to some extent solidifying, it is irri- 
tating to find prices once again unsettled. The reason 
advanced by the marked bar makers is that they could 
not any longer maintain the disparity in price between 
marked and unmarked bars—a disparity amounting to 
$15 per ton. It is interesting to note that the price of 
marked bars is now only $5 above the price obtaining at 
the commencement of the trade boom. In September. 
1898, the price stood at $37.50. In October of that year 
the upward move began with a rise of $2.50, followed in 
April, 1899, by a similar advance. The marked bar mar- 
ket is back, therefore, exactly at what it was in April, 
1899. The real reason, I imagine, is that the marked bar 
makers have been frightened, and have determined to 
stimulate orders without further delay. Undoubtedly 
we are on the eve of a further reduction in the cost of 
raw material, so that the reduction would appear to be 
based upon common sense cortclusions, notwithstanding 
the delay of one month, of which such strong complaint 
is made. 

Another weakness and menace is the continued flat- 
ness of the price of Cleveland pig iron, which, of course, 
depresses the market both in Lancashire and the west 
of Scotland. The European market appears to be 
strengthening, and there is at the present moment un- 
usual activity in Belgian girders. It is reported that sev- 
eral orders for girders have come from Canada, which 
were previously placed in the United States. The Iron 
Age cable, which is carefully scanned in Scotland, points 
to increased buoyancy of the American market, but the 
Ironmonger cable indicates nervousness, and, altogether, 
a feeiing is prevalent that in America the top of the 
boom has been reached. There is no immediate fear of 
American competition being felt, as American steel 
plates at the present moment cannot be delivered into 
this country at much under $45, and as Scotch makers 
are selling at $27.50 it is obvious that the danger of 
American competition will be delayed. Matters seem to 
be mending in China and the Far East generally, not- 
withstanding the Indian famine, and in consequence or- 
ders are coming in to English tube makers. The tube 
trade has been further strengthened by the receipt of 
several good erders from marine engineers for boilers, due 
in its turn to an increased number of contracts secured 
by shipbuilders on the Clyde. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the feeling of depression created by the unex- 
pected fall in the Midlands in the price of marked bars, 
the markets generally would appear at the present mo- 
ment to be more buoyant than they have been since last 
August. Time will show if this feeling is the outcome 
of wise prescience, or is merely a transient emotion. My 
own personal opinion is that so far from there being 
any likelihood of a trade boom in the future, as some of 
the iron manufacturers anticipate, we are much more 
likely to encounter even worse conditions of trade. The 
absence from South Africa—temporary or otherwise—of 
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Sir Alfred Milner, is supposed to have led to a reopen- 
ing of peace negotiations by Lord Kitchener, who, by 
all accounts, is anxious to bring the war to a diplomatic 
conclusion. If this be so, there may be a slight tempo- 
rary excitement in the metal market, but as the South 
African banking arrangements are in a state of chaos 
and the country generally in a state of destitution, it is 
difficult to see any immediate probability of stimulated 
trade. Doubtless the gold mines will be set to work 
without delay, and as a certain amount of machinery 
has been destroyed or gone out of date, something may 
crop up to help home engineers, but at the present mo- 
ment all that is the wildest surmise, and the largest buy- 
ers are the most cautious. 
Taking It Out of the Coal Owners, 


It is now quite clear that the Government mean to 
proceed in their proposed export tax upon coal of 25 
cents a ton. It is a little amusing to observe a sort of 
suppressed feeling of gratified revenge among the man- 
ufacturers of finished metal goods. The coal owners 
have been asking for sympathy, and have failed to get 
it. For example, the Mining Association of Great Brit- 
ain has asked the Walsall Chamber of Commerce to 
pass a resolution against the proposed export duty. It 
was promptly moved that the communication lie on the 
table. One of the members of the Walsall Chamber of 
Commerce, in making this motion, remarked that it was 
rather disgusting that the coal owners should go whin- 
ing about the country over a duty of 25 cents per ton on 
coal, when they themselves had put from $2.50 to $3 a 
ton onto the usual price during the past 12 months. He 
said that his firm had been paying $7.75 for South Wales 
coal, as against $3.80, prior to the boom, and that as the 
coal owners had no regard to the effect on trade such an 
increase was likely to have, he was very indifferent 
about the coal duty. The resolution to take no action 
was passed unanimously. In this connection it is now 
interesting to discover exactly what the burden has been 
upon manufacturers caused by the abnormally high 
prices of coal during the past two years. I append here- 
with some average costs of South Wales coal during the 
past five years, from which readers will at once glean 
some idea of the stupendous fortunes that have been 
made by the coal owners at the expense of the manu- 
facturers and the shipping interests: 


Price free 
Coal Home on board 
exported consumption at Cardiff 
: (millions (millions (average 
Year. of tons). of tons). of year). 
ee 83 ) 2.38 
NG aa a9. WS wee em eels 35 1-3 2.38 
0 A ee ee 35 Average, 165 2.42 
2 a 41 3.10 
SOR caNvaecewewewdbaeer 44 4.40 


Assuming, therefore, that the coal owners did not sell 
at a loss during the years 1896 and 1897, the above fig- 
ures show what a stupendous tax has been placed by 


the coal owners upon British industries during 1899 and 
1900. 


Testing American Work. 

Lord Cromer’s report on Egypt and the Soudan, 
which has just been received by the British Govern- 
ment, includes a most interesting document from F. 
Trevithick on the locomotive and carriage department. 
The document in question contains some very frank 
criticisms upon American locomotives. The writer says: 
“The equipment of American make now in use {s 20: 
locomotives, 300 wagons and nine machine tools. 

The locomotives have already run an average of nearly 
70,000 miles without having entered the workshops for 
general repairs; they have earned for themselves a satis- 
factory reputation as regards design and quality of ma- 
terial. . . . The workmanship of these locomotives, 
with the exception of the working parts, is rough, and 
far short of the finish that is considered desirable by 
European engineers. The expense incurred in 
neatly finishing portions, other than working portions, 
goes far to account for the difference of cost between 
American and English make of locomotive, while it is 
difficult to gauge to what extent a high standard of fin- 
ish is fruitful of good through the greater interest and 
care the working staff is likely to take in attending a 
well appointed machine. I am inclined to think 
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the coal consumption of these engines is high.” With 
regard to the 300 wagons of 30 tons capacity, it is fur- 
ther alleged that the workmanship is unsatisfactory, 
and that there is an abnormal wear between the bogey 
bolsters and the stirrups supporting them. F. Trevi- 
thick, however, is laudatory of the American machine 
tools, which he says have given complete satisfaction. 
jut if he is hard in his criticisms upon American loco- 
motives, he is far more severe upon the locomotives 
of Belgian make. The Belgian engines are condemned 
mainly because of the large percentage of temporary 
disablements of engines due to burst boiler tubes. The 
comparison between the English and the Belgian make 
is thus set out: “ The life of the tubes of the 18 engines 
of the English make has averaged nine years and 11 
months and 264,356 miles, as against six years and six 
months and 183,743 miles in the case of 58 engines of 
Belgian (Franco-Belge Company’s) make. The average 
Franco-Belge Company’s price for 74 engines was 
£E.2206, as against £E.2251 in the case of Neilson, one 
of the foremost of locomotive manufacturers, and con- 
sidering that, during the last three years, the adminis- 
tration has purchased 33,075 boiler tubes, costing £H.24,- 
777, and has also had to defray the cost of labor in re- 
tubing, it will be readily understood how shortsighted 
has been the policy of accepting the lowest offer.’ 

It goes without saying that this report will be used 
for all it is worth by British engineers in pushing their 
trade, not only in Egypt, but elsewhere. 


i, 





The Department Store Law in Germany. 


Frank H. Mason, Consul-General at Berlin, sends the 
following interesting report on the working of the new 
German law taxing the department stores: 

When in June last the Prussian Diet, after long de 
bate and serious consideration, enacted the now famous 
statute for the special taxation of department stores, 
there was a general prediction among the opponents of 
that measure that its enforcement, which was to begin 
with the year 1901, would develop some results which 
the friends of the law and the Finance Minister of Prus- 
sia, who had consented to its enactment, did not foresee. 

The result seems to have fulfilled these predictions. 
By the terms of the statute owners of department stores 
had six months in which to prepare for submission to its 
requirements. This period they utilized by making new 
contracts with manufacturers of various classes of mer- 
chandise in which, as it is credibly reported, they se- 
cured discounts and additional concessions which will 
offset the added taxes which they now have to pay on 
their aggregate turnover. It happened that the last six 
months of 1900 was an unusually propitious time for 
such negotiations. The long period of intense activity 
in most lines had apparently passed its zenith; the time 
of reaction and declining demand had begun. Manufac- 
turers were flush with the earnings of previous years; 
their productive capacity was expanded to the fullest 
limit; they were able and willing to make large con- 
tracts at prices which, although they might yield little 
or no profit, would enable them to keep their factories 
going and their operatives employed until the momen- 
tary cloud of depression should blow over. And so the 
department store managers—merchants of high ability 
having at their command large resources—used the plea 
of special taxation with potent effect and purchased 
their stocks for the coming year under conditions which 
have gone far to neutralize the effect of the new impost, 
so far as the trade of 1901 is concerned. 

But this is not all nor the worst that has happened. 
It will be remembered that under the law of June last 
all ordinary articles of trade are divided into four 
groups, or categories, and it provides that every store, 
bazar or warehouse which shall sell articles belonging 
to more than one of the designated groups, and shall 
make sales aggregating more than 400,000 marks 
($95,000) in a year, shall be subject to the progressive 
tax, which increases rapidly with the total amount of 
annual sales. 

The law was framed and enacted as a measure of jus- 
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tice and protection to the middle class merchants, who, 
after long years of patient effort, have recently found 
themselves overshadowed and undersold by the great 
bazars, which buy their supplies at every advantage 
and sell everything needed in an ordinary household, 
from canned fruit to a bridal trousseau, at prices with 
which the smaller merchant cannot compete. But it is 
now found that the new law strikes a great many firms 
of the middle class, for whose special protection it was 
enacted. This is because many of these firms who do 
a yearly business far exceeding the taxable limit sell 
articles which under the law are grouped in separate 
categories. As an example which will illustrate hun- 
dreds of similar cases, there is a leading manufacturer 
of lamps and lighting apparatus who makes a 
specialty of high class petroleum lamps for li- 
braries and drawing rooms. In order to secure 
the success of their lamps, the firm rigged up a spe- 
cially constructed fireproof céllar as a depot for the best 
grade of petroleum, which was sold under rigid police 
regulations and distributed through the city by uni- 
formed employees with handsomely painted wagons and 
all the paraphernalia of a select and exclusive trade. 
But petroleum and lamps are in separate groups under 
the law of June, 1900; so that the house in question have 
been forced to close out and discontinue their oil depart- 
ment or submit their whole output of lamps, as well as 
gas and electric lighting fixtures, to the special tax, 
which would amount to about 5 per cent. of their yearly 
turnover. 

Meanwhile a large and superbly appointed new de- 
partment store, equipped and managed in American style, 
was opened here in December last, and the original and 
principal establishment of that class in Berlin, against 
which the new law was specially aimed, has doubled its 
capacity and put forth greatly increased efforts and at- 
tractions during the past winter. 

It is yet too soon to estimate accurately and con- 
clusively the ultimate effects of the statute, and it is 
but just to remember that the present chorus of derisive 
comment comes mainly from journals and other sources 
which have been from the outset hostile to such legisla- 
tion. But from what canenow be seen, it is impossible 
not to admit that in so far as the effects of the law have 
yet been developed it is fulfilling the predictions of its 
enemies rather than the hopes of its friends. 





The shut down of the works of the National Cash 
Register Company at Dayton, Ohio, is a somewhat dis- 
couraging event, in view of the fact that the company 
referred to have hitherto been regarded as among the 
most successful of those concerns who have made a 
study of, and carried into the most perfect effect, meth- 
ods for improving the condition of their work people. 
It has been supposed that the National Cash Register 
Company had succeeded in establishing so complete a 
community of interests between themselves and their 
employees that no such thing as a strike or labor dis- 
pute was likely to disturb their harmony. This assump- 
tion has now been proved wrong. Some time since four 
molders in the employ of the company were discharged. 
The other foundrymen struck for their reinstatement, on 
the ground that the discharge of the men was unjust, 


‘and they were joined in their demand by the polishers. 


The officers of the company said that if the polishers 
struck they would shut up the factory, and they kept 
their word, 2300 persons thus being thrown out of em- 
ployment. If such an unexpected event has occurred in 
this particular instance it would seem that other co- 
operative experiments of a like nature are liable to fall 
through when the time of trial comes. At any rate, the 
disturbance at the National Cash Register Company’s 
works will tend to disconcert the advocates of indus- 
trial co-operation and is likely to upset some of their 
most cherished theories. 


- 
—_ 





Reports from Scranton, Pa., state that the stock- 
holders of the Dickson Mfg. Company received $750,000 
in cash and $250,000 in bonds from the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. 
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Australian Notes. 


MELBOURNE, April 8, 1901.—Tenders for the Queens- 
land steel rail contract, concerning the legting of which 
The Iron Age gave notice two months ago, are due in 
London June 11. The quantities involved are 13,400 
tons of steel rails and 958 tons of fish plates. Particu- 
lars are obtainable from the Agent-General in London. 

The New South Wales contract for 12,000 tons of 
60-pound rails was secured by Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. 
at £4 14s., f.o.b. England. About 900 tons fish plates 
were also secured from the same firm at £6 14s., f.o.b. 

The outlook for the iron and steel industries becomes 
interesting and promising as the result of the Federal 
elections. The lower house has been largely filled by 
the electors with men pledged to high duties, while, cur- 
ously enough, and as though intended as a mild cor- 
rective, the upper house, or Senate, contains a fair pro- 
portion of absolute free traders. On the whole, how- 
ever, the vote of the people has been largely cast for a 
protective policy, and various syndicates, holding land 
reputedly rich in iron deposits, appear to await with 
confidence the passing of duties on imported iron to en- 
able them to secure their own market. The quality of 
the ore, however, has yet to be absolutely proved; but, 
granted this is beyond question, it must be some con- 
siderable time before this country, with her compara- 
tively crude methods of manufacture, her high priced 
labor and carriage, her Factories Act (regulating every- 
thing except market prices), can hope to compete with 
the older markets of the world. 

But there is no doubt that iron ore deposits exist 
largely throughout Australasia. This is especially so 
along the eastern coast, where coal is also found in large 
quantities, where there are good harbors, and within 
easy distance of Newcastle, with its boundless facilities 
for cheap manufacturing and handling. Huge capital 
would, of course, be required to establish iron and steel 
works on a payable basis, but one company at least are 
already tackling the problem, and no doubt there will 
be room for others later on. 

Apropos of the above, it is worthy of note that in- 
creased railway expenditure, the unification of the dif- 
ferent gauges throughout the colonies, new rolling stock, 
engines, &c., matters to be dealt with before we are 
much older, will make the Australian Government a 
customer worth having for manufactured iron and steel 
alone, 

Taranaki (New Zealand) iron sand is again to be 
brought before London capitalists by a member of the 
New Zealand House of Representatives, E. M. Smith, 
who has devoted many years of his life in the endeavor 
to find a profitable way of working the sand, and bring- 
ing prosperity to his native town. An English engineer, 
a Mr. Buxton, recently started home with the intention 
of floating a company to work the deposits. eR 


— >_ 


The Carnegie Tube Company.—The Carnegie Tube 
Company have been organized at Pittsburgh and may 
build a plant for the making of tubes at Carnegie, a 
suburb of that city. Reed T. Vincent is temporary presi- 
dent, and connected with the company is T. B. Everson, 
who was formerly identified with the United States Iron 
& Tube Company. The company are capitalized at $150,- 
000. Application has been made for a charter. 


a 


Last week at Yongstown, Ohio, John Williams of the 
Amalgamated Association, with a committee examined 
the sales sheets of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
and found that the average price of shipments of com- 
mon iron bars in March and April had been $1.27 per 
100 pounds. This means that the advance which the 
puddlers and finishers expected in their wages for May 
and June will not be allowed. However, it is probable 
that when the next scale settlement is made the men 
will receive an advance, as the average price of ship- 
ments of iron bars in May and June will probably be 
higher than in March and April. Puddlers are being 
paid $4.87% a ton for boiling. 
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THE WEEK. 


According to the returns of this year’s census, the to- 
tal population of England and Wales is 32,525,716. This 
is an increase over the population of 1891 of 3,523,191, or, 
in other words, an increase of 12.15 per cent. in the last 
ten years. The increase for the decade between 1881 and 
1891 was 11.65 per cent. 

The Union Depot Bridge & Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $8,000,000 to complete the bridge across 
the Missouri River at Kansas City, begun 13 years ago 
by the Kansas City & Atlantic Railroad. In addition to 
the completion of the bridge, the plans of the company 
include 25 miles of terminal railroads and a new union 
station close to the City Hall. The incorporators are 
mostly Boston capitalists. 

The Hamburg-American Line steamship ‘ Deutsch- 
land,” on her westward voyage to New York last week, 
made a run of 587 knots in one day, thus establishing a 
uew trans-atlantie record for a single day’s run. The 
“ Deutschland” already holds both the eastward and 
westward records for the entire run across the Atlantic. 
Her commander expresses the opinion that the vessel 
will yet reach the 600-knot point for a day’s run. 

The Standard Oil Company are reported to have pur- 
chased 62,000 acres of land in the Beaumont oil district 
of Texas, for $1,250,000. The land is part of 114,000 
acres belonging to Captain William White, which he 
originally bought for less than $2 an acre. Captain 
White is retaining the remaining 52,000 acres for his 
own use. 

It is reported that the Paris Company for Lighting 
and Heating by Gas of Paris, France, has purchased 
100,000 tons of American coal. 

The Southern Industrial Convention 
Philadelphia on June 11. 

The Jacksonville fire, coming on the top of a series of 
heavy losses for two years past, has hit the insurance 
companies severely. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce is of the opinion that the fire insurance business is 
approaching a critical period, and that this latest disas- 
ter may prove to be the last straw. Rates are insuffi- 
cient to meet the losses and expenses of most companies, 
and the year 1901 bids fair to witness more American 
companies liquidating and foreign companies leaving 
the United States than in any previous year except that 
in which the Chicago conflagration occurred. 

The purchase by the Hamburg-American Line of 
the Atlas Line of steamship is announced, the new 
vessels secured by the deal being the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line’s fleet up to 120 vessels, with an aggregate of 
630,000 tons. 

The new United States battle ship “ Ohio” will be 
launched on Saturday, May 18, at the Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, in the presence of President McKinley 
and his Cabinet. 


will open in 
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What is claimed to be the largest ice machine ever 
made in the United States was shipped last week by the 
York Mfg. Company of York, Pa., to a Chicago packing 
bouse. The machine has a capacity of 600 tons of ice a 
day, and weighs 50,000 pounds. Twelve cars were re- 
quired to convey it to its destination. 

The great steel floating dock for the Government 
yard at Algiers, near New Orleans, La., has been prac- 
tically completed by the Maryland Steel Company, Bal- 
timore, Md., and will have to be floated down the Atlan- 
tic Coast and up the Gulf of Mexico to its destination. 
It is the largest floating dry dock in the world, and the 
towing of such a bulky object will be a formidable un- 
dertaking. The start will not be made until some time 
in September, and a number of powerful tugs will be 
needed for the work. The dock is 525 feet long, 100 feet 
wide and 28 feet deep. It has a lifting capacity of 15,000 
tons, which can be increased in an emergency to 18,000 
tons. The cost of the dock was $810,000. The contract 
calls for placing the dock in position at Algiers, so that 
the towing of the structure will be at the risk of the 
contractor. 
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Panics. 








The number of causes to which panics have been at- 
tributed is as voluminous as the amount of real study 
of the phenomena of panics is meager. They are par- 
ticularly interesting to writers of strong socialistic tend- 
encies, because they seem to constitute an indictment 
of the present economic order. Their periodicity is a 
common impression and Clement Juglar has made in- 
genious but not consistent efforts to support this by a 
comparison of dates. Two tables prepared by him, only 
two years apart, designed to show the periodicity of 
crises, usually beginning with a panic, and their occur- 
rence at about the same date in this country, England 
and France, included several small disturbances which 
seem to have been counted only to make the tables 
more convincing. The tables differ as to certain dates, 
and neither of them includes an English crisis in 1878 
treated by Mr. Jevons as of serious magnitude. One of 
Mr. Juglar’s tables has a crisis in each of the three coun- 
tries in 1882; the other has one in France that year, an- 
other in this country and France a couple of years later, 
and none in England in either year. 

The feature common to all panics is the contraction, 
actual or anticipated, of credits. The modern commer- 
cial world does not buy entirely for cash, or keep enough 
eash on hand to pay all obligations on demand, because 
it can do more business and make more profit by put- 
ting most of its wealth in other forms than money and 
using credit. The cash which is ample under ordinary 
circumstances is insufficient when an unusually large 
number of persons are called upon, or expect to be called 
upon, to settle simultaneously. If the cash which would 
ordinarily be loaned is withheld in anticipation of war 
or commercial catastrophe, those who need loans are 
unable to pay and so losses fall on the creditors, who 
may, in turn, be unable to pay their creditors, or, which 
is much more common, the debtor who is unable to bor- 
row is obliged to raise money by selling any property 
he has. Stocks are much the most salable, which forced 
sale depresses their price, and this fall in price alarms 
other holders into selling or compels them to sell by us- 
ing up their margins. In any event we have the credit 
system disarranged by some real or expected disaster, 
the ultimate effects of which cannot be known, and 
; therefore the action under the impulse of fear, on ac- 

count of which we have the term panic. 
A commercial depression has often followed a panic, 
} and while this is usually explained as the result of over- 
production, it comes back to the element of credit. The 
manufacturer who produces goods faster than the pub- 
lic consumes extends credit, and if he is unable within 
N a reasonable time to get his money back from his goeds 
he must reduce or stop entirely. We have had panics 
' ; followed by long periods of bad business, and the sever- 
iF est stock panic experienced in this city has just oc- 
i" curred, with no effect upon business. The difference is 
' in the condition of the country at diferent times, the 
: 
| 








.) 


soundness or unsoundness of the currency, the reason- 
able or unreasonable extension of credits, the ability of 
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business men to stand some loss without failure or their 
fall at the first mishap, the greater or less amount of 
money that had been sunk in unprofitable investments, 
involving lossés not fully recognized till the failure of 
some conspicuous concern creates alarm lest others shall 
fail and causes some interruption of business. 

With increasing wealth, perhaps increasing wisdom, 
and certainly more co-operation among credit institu- 
tions, the severity of panics is abating. The panic of 
1866 in London has never been duplicated since, though 
panics as severe or more severe had occurred several 
times before. ‘There will never be another “ Black Fri- 
day” here, and the stock panic of last week was 
promptly stopped by the banking houses whose com- 
petition precipitated it and by the co-operation of banks 
in loaning money. The measures taken to allay this 
afford promise of preventive measures another time. 
While there is no assurance that the industrial world 
will not again produce faster than consumption and then 
experience depression until consumption catches up, yet 
the probability of anything so acute as a commercial 
crisis decreases as the danger of deep or prolonged finan- 
cial or stock panics decreases, and as credit institutions 
gain in strength and courage. The danger point in finan- 
cial panics and commercial crises is that men who are 
really solvent will be unable to pay at a particular mo- 
ment because they are temporarily unable to collect or 
to borrow. The conspicuous feature of the recent de- 
velopment of banking is the readiness of credit institu- 
tions to save the men who are actually solvent, thus nar- 
rowing suspensions to those who are insolvent and re- 
moving the greatest element of fear or panic. 


_— 
——_ 


The Diversion of Speculation. 





The panic in the stock market last Thursday is com- 
monly regarded as beneficial rather than injurious to the 
country at large. The losers, of course, cannot think so. 
To them it was an overwhelming calamity. But it will 
undoubtedly do good in sobering the people, who were 
in increasing numbers being drawn into the whirlpool of 
stock speculation. A shock of this kind was needed to 
awaken them to a realizing sense of the dangerous game 
into which they were being attracted. For some time the 
stock market is likely to be left to the professionals and 
to those who are wealthy enough to engage in the excit- 
ing sport without fear of the consequences. The atten- 
tion of others will therefore probably be diverted during 
these prosperous times to ventures which are considered 
not quite so hazardous as stock speculating and may be 
of more benefit to the country generally. 

As long as prosperity continues, however, we are like- 
ly to see these speculative outbreaks. If they subside in 
one direction they will open up in another. The appre- 
ciation of values of stocks is usually the first accompani- 
ment of improving times. A craze for stock speculation 
then develops and must run its course before it is 
dropped by the masses. They are next likely to turn 
their attention to real estate, and afterward to mining 
investments or to manufacturing propositions. But 
speculation in either of these lines is just as dangerous 
to the individual of limited means as stock speculation. 
Investments in improving real estate are desirable to 
most communities, and, as long as money is easy and 
business is active, such investments if judiciously made 
are fairly remunerative. But a taste of profit in a ven- 
ture of this character invites more reckless investments 
when the public is in a proper mood and the real estate 
market is then overdone, leaving heavy burdens of debt 
on the shoulders of people, who stagger and finally fall 
under their load. The mining craze will probably come 
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along in due season, if prosperous times last long enough. 
Fabulous returns from small investments will tempt 
those who are scornful of the small though certain inter- 
est paid by savings banks, and they will buy reams of 
paper representing certificates of stock in mining com- 
panies. The speculative fever will not subside as long 
as men are earning good wages or salaries and feel that 
they can afford to take some risk. 

It is to be hoped that the speculative proclivities of 
the people may not be diverted to any great extent into 
manufacturing lines. It is in this direction that serious 
injury can be inflicted, from which recovery may be slow. 
We have passed through several experiences of this kind 
in which promoters have selected industries temporarily 
very prosperous and organized stock companies of more 
or less pretensions. Numerous works have been built at 
such times which were purely speculative enterprises, 
having disadvantages in unfortunate locations, lack of 
sufficient capital, inexperienced management or faulty 
construction. Once built, such works have been factors 
of importance only in causing overproduction and unre- 
munerative prices, ending in bankruptcy for themselves 
and the demoralization of the industry of which for the 
time they formed a part. Subsequently, they have con- 
stituted a menace to the trade, as they have induced per- 
sistent efforts on the part of misguided individuals to 
put them in operation. It would be far better for the 
fron industry, for instance, if the speculative spirit could 
be kept out of it completely. But this is expecting too 
much. 


_ 
—— 





The pension system now in effect on some of the lead- 
ing railroads is an admirable institution. It would be a 
most excellent thing if the principle could be made gen- 
eral, not only on railroads but in all other branches of 
business in which tue great body of employees must con- 
tinue to work at prevailing rates of wages without hope 
of advancement. This, however, is not to be expected. 
Those who see in the developments thus far made the 
promise that the system of pensioning employees will 
become general are, we fear, permitting their emotions 
to control their judgment. A few corporations may feel 
so certain of the future that they can tie themselves up 
with obligations of this character, but there are only a 
few. The others will continue to fight for existence as 
they have done, hoping to make enough profits in fat 
years to carry them through the inevitable lean years, 
and will be very prudent in adding to fixed charges any 
items which are not compulsory. For failing to provide 
a pension system it would be unfair to characterize them 
as selfish or heartless. But, on the other hand, those who 
do inaugurate such a system should be heartily praised 
for their action in thus cultivating better relations with 


their men. 
—_—_—_——P 





The Amalgamated Association of Pittsburgh are try- 
ing to organize lodges in a number of iron and steel mills 
in the East. A lodge with about 125 members has been 
organized among employees of the Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Company, at Scranton, Pa. A good many steel 
mills through the East that have not been running stead- 
ily for some years, are now able by reason of the pros- 
perous condition of the iron trade, to operate their plants 
full time. A determined effort will be made by officials 
of the Amalgamated Association to organize lodges in 
many of these plants. 


The Pittsburgh Steam Ship Company is the title of the 
corporation under which the fleet of the United States 
Steel Corporation will be operated. This was the name 
of the Carnegie fleet, which is now a part of the consol- 
idation fleet, under the general management of Captain 
A. B. Wolvin. 


The Mechanical Engineers’ Meeting. 


The forty-third meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 28 to 31. The following papers will be presented: 
Geo. A. Hutchinson, “ The Practical Application of Su- 
perheated Steam;” E. H. Foster, “ Superheated Steam; ” 
I’. O. Ball, “ Drafting Room and Shop Systems;” H. G. 
Reist, “ Blue Printing by Electric Light;” A. W. Robin- 
son, “ Rules for Drawing Office;” A. J. Rossi, “ Influence 
of Titanium on the Properties of Cast Iron and Steel; ” 
Wm. E. Reed, “A Few Instruments of Precision at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900;” Fred. J. Miller, “ Bevel Gear 
Cutting Machines at Paris;” Storm Bull, “ The Locomo- 
tive Exhibits at the Paris Exposition of 1900;” C. W. 
Hunt, “New Connecting Rod End;” Geo. H. Marr, 
“Method of Filing and Indexing Engineering Litera- 
ture, Notes, Data, &c.;” John Riddell, “ Portable vs. 
Stationary Machine Tools;” Wm. O. Webber, “A Filtra- 
tion Plant at Albany, N. Y.;” William O. Webber, 
“Tests of an Hydraulic Air Compressor;” Bardwell & 
Hamilton, “ The Bardwell Votometer;” Chas. H. Benja- 
min, “ Some Experiments on Ball Step Bearings;” F. H. 
Stillman, * Pulley Press Valve;” J. I. Astrom, “ Deter- 
mination of Fly Wheels to Keep the Angular Variation 
of an Engine Within a Fixed Limit;” W. S. Russell, “A 
Special Form of Boring and Facing Machine;” C. H. 
Robertson, “ Efficiency Tests of 125 Horse-Power Gas 
Engine;” J. R. Fordyce, “A Method of Preparing and 
Baling Cotton in Round Bales;” M. P. Wood, “ Protect- 
ing Ferric Structures;” F. H. Daniels, “An Improved 
Type of Ingot Heating Furnace;” H. H. Supplee, “ The 
Entertainment of the Visiting Engineers in Europe in 
1900.” During the meeting visits will be made to the 
works of the E. P. Allis Company, the Nordberg Mfg. 
Company, the Filer & Stowell Mfg. Company, the Vil- 
ter Mfg. Company, the Christensen Engineering Com- 
pany, and the Bucyrus Company. 

—_ ila : 


The American Steel Hoop Company. 


At a meeting of the American Steel Hoop Company 
the following were elected directors: 
C. M. Schwab, 
E. H. Gary, 


J. J. Treacy, 
Hugh Kennedy, 
D. G. Reid, J. W. Jenks, 

W. B. Leeds, Severn P. Kerr, 
F, S. Wheeler, J. M. Bentley. 
Veryl Preston, 

The following were elected officers of the company: 

President, Veryl Preston. 

Vice-president and general sales agent, Severn P. 
Kerr. 

Treasurer, F. S. Wheeler. 

The headquarters of the company will remain in New 
York at the Battery Park Building, while the operating 
department will be in Pittsburgh. Hugh Kennedy is 
manager of the furnace department, J. W. Jenks general 
superintendent of the rolling mills, and J. M. Bentley 
the auditor. 

In regard to the purchase of the Willoughby Dock 
property by the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, we may state that the concern bought this 
property, believing it to be a good investment. The 
price was cheap and the concern will probably utilize 
the property at some time in protecting their various in- 
terests. No railroad is in contemplation now, and there 
is no present intention of building a blast furnace or 
steel plant on the property. Various propositions have 
been made to the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company relat- 
ing to the property, but no attention has been paid to 
these. 


Reports have it that the negotiations are drawing to 
a close for an arrangement between Vickers’ Sons & 
Maxim of Sheffield, the Cramp & Sons Engine & Ship- 
building Company of Philadelphia and the Bethlehem 
Steel Company of South Bethlehem, Pa. The idea is to 
amalgamate these companies so that a battle ship may 
be built complete with armor, forgings and guns. 
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Conference of Labor and Capital. 


Under the auspices of the National Civic Federation 
a number of representatives of capital and labor were 
brought together in New York on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 7 and 8, for the purpose of discussing the labor 
situation and especially to consider the report of the 
joint Committee on Conciliation and Arbitration of the 
Iederation. The Federation is the outgrowth of the 
Civic Federation of Chicago and at present has its quar- 
ters in that city, but it is understood that it will short- 
ly remove its head office to New York. The Committee 
on Conciliation and Arbitration is composed of between 
80 and 40 employers and heads of labor unions. A sub- 
committee of the committee, consisting of Herman Justi, 
commissioner of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association; 
E. D. Kenna, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad, and John Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers’ Association of America, were ap- 
pointed to formulate a plan of action looking to the aboli- 
tion of friction between employers and employees and to do 
away with strikes and lockouts. This report was made 
on the afternoon of Wednesday at a secret meeting of 
the whole committee at the Cooper Union. Among those 
present at this meeting were: Adolphus C. Bartlett, vice- 
president of the Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett Company 
of Chicago, chairman of the Civic Federation; Chauncey 
H. Castle, president of the Stove Founders’ National De- 
fense Association; G. Watson French, vice-president of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company; Henry W. Hoyt, 
president of the National Foundrymen’s Association; 
President W. J. Chalmers and Walter L. Pierce of the 
National Metal Trades Association; William H. Say- 
ward, secretary of the National Association of Builders; 
W. H. Pfabler, treasurer of the Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; R. M. Easley, secretary of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation; Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; James O’Connell, 
president of the International Association of Machinists; 
Warren A. Reed, chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of Conciliation; Bishop Potter of New York; Prof. Felix 
Adler and others. According to Secretary Easley the 
business men present represented a capital of about 
$1,000,000,000. 

The sub-committees’ report, which was discussed and 
referred back for amendment, was presented publicly at 
the meeting in Cooper Union on the following day. The 
report is as follows: 

Purpose, 


“The National Committee on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, created at a convention held in the city of Chi- 
cago, in December, 1900, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, and clothed with authority by 
that convention to organize and formulate policies and 
measures and to enter into active service in the cause of 
peace aud harmony in the industrial world, realizing 
that the prosperity of our nation depends upon the 
steady and profitable employment of the people; that 
when the workers are idle capital is idle, and the inter- 
ests of employer and employee are imperiled, hereby 
announces und declares its purpose to be the prevention 
of those most threatening of all industrial disturbances, 
the strike and the lockout. 


Scope. 


“The scope or field of work of the National Commit- ° 


tee on Conciliation and Arbitration is briefly described 
as follows: 

“1. To form in the public mind the conviction that 
industrial disturbances in the nature of strikes or lock- 
outs can and should be avoided. 

“2. That the only reliable method of avoiding such 
disturbances is through full and frank conferences be- 
tween employers and workmen, with the avowed pur- 
pose of reaching an agreement as to terms of employ- 
ment. Trade agreements between employers and work- 
men, where established for a definite term, have so fully 
demonstrated their great value in maintaining indus- 
trial peace that they should be generally adopted. 

“3. That under conditions existing to-day, and as 
they are likely to exist for the future, organizations 
suitable for comprehensive and conclusive consideration 
of those complex questions involved in the mutual rela- 
tions of employers and workmen are most valuable and 
important, and where possible should be utilized, but in 
apy event the true and safe policy is comprehended in 
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conference and agreement between employers and work- 
men covering as large a constituency as possible, and 

“4 That the surest way to keep organizations of em- 
ployers and workmen free from unwise and injurious 
ection is through co-operation and the mutual education 
and respect which will inevitably follow from it. 

“To establish and maintain a board or commission 
composed of the most competent persons available 
selected from employers and employees of judgment, ex- 
perience and reliability, which shall be charged with the 
above described duties, and shall also be expected to 
make known to workmen and employers that their 
counsel and aid will be available if desired in securing 
that co-operation, mutual understanding and agreement 
already indicated as the general purpose of this National 
Committee on Conciliation and Arbitration. 


Method, 

“The general method of operation only may be out- 
ined; specific measures will have to be determined from 
time to time, as study, investigation and experience may 
show cause. 

“The committee will secure the fullest possible infor- 
mation as to methods and measures of arbitration in 
vogue throughout the world; it will put itself into com- 
munication with all representative bodies of workmen 
and employers, inform them as to its purpose, offer its 
services and secure its co-operation and good will if pos- 
sible, asking particularly of general organizations that 
whenever any specific questions are arising where there is 
no established method of joint consideration and settle- 
ment existing, the National Committee be informed 
in order that it may use its influence before trouble oc- 
eurs. This method to be extended to local organizations 
when the committee may find itself sufficiently equipped 
to do so. 

“The committee will adopt such measures as may 
seem feasible to disseminate through the general news- 
paper press, through magazines, periodicals and special 
pamphlets, the results of its investigations, together 
with its recommendations and suggestions.”’ 

An open meeting of the Committee on Conciliation 
and Arbitration was held on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day in the assembly room of the Chamber of Commerce, 
A. C. Bartlett calling the meeting to order and introduc- 
ing Samuel Gompers as chairman. In opening the ses- 
sion Mr. Gompers congratulated those present on the 
fact that capital and labor were beginning to understand 
each other better. The time, he said, had arrived for the 
adoption of some other means than brute force for the 
adjustment of the difficulties that arise in the industrial 
world. Industrial peace is necessary to industrial pros- 
perity. President John Mitchell of the United Mine 
Workers’ Association of America urged that if there had 
been a wholesome public opinion to enforce the princi- 
ples which are advocated by the National Civic Federa- 
tion, there would have been no anthracite coal strike. 

Mr. Gompers then introduced Charles R. Flint of New 
York as “a walking delegate of the Rubber Trust.” 
Mr. Flint spoke at length on the growing export trade of 
the country and the consequent employment of vast 
numbers of men. He believed that good results would 
follow the cultivation of intimate relations between em- 
ployers and employees. Continuing, he said in substance: 
“ bvery captain of industry recognizes that his progress 
depends on the increasing intelligence of his workmen. 
The work that is being done in the cheap labor coun- 
tries by manual labor is being performed in the United 
States by labor saving machinery, with the result that 
our productive capacity is greater than that of countries 
many times larger than ours. The American wage earn- 
er is raised to the dignity of an overseer, not over de- 
graded humanity, but over a more reliable and effective 
slave—machinery. One danger to American industry isa 
possible conflict between capital and labor. Such a con- 
flict would be disastrous to both. A meeting of tis char- 
acter is a wise step toward guarding against any possi- 
ble misunderstanding which might threaten the greatest 
industrial evolution the world has ever known.” 

Daniel J. Keefe, president of the Longshoremen’s 
Union, said that he believed in conciliation rather than 
arbitration. Arbitration could not be made compulsory 
in this country, and the finding of a board of arbitrators 
almost always left one side unsatisfied. Mr. Keefe re- 
viewed the work of his union and said that when both 
sides to a controversy had come together for consultation 
it had almost invariably resulted in an agreement with- 
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out a strike. William H. Sayward of Boston, secretary 
of the National Builders’ Association, testified to the 
fact that never had a workingman been known to vio- 
late an agreement to abide by the decision of a disinter- 
ested umpire. James O’Connell, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and Herman Justi 
also spoke in favor of conciliation. 

A mass meeting was held in Cooper Union on Thursday 
evening, May 8, its object being to explain to the public 
the aims and objects of the Federation. The meeting, 
which was presided over by Charles Sprague Smith of 
New York, was not as harmonious as might have been 
desired, a number of socialists of the extreme type hav- 
ing gained admission, frequently disturbing the pro- 
ceedings by loud expressions of dissent. 

John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers’ 
Association of America, was the first speaker. Mr. 
Mitchell said that the purpose of the meeting was to 
show that if capital and labor would only discuss their 
differences in a friendly spirit strikes would not occur, 
and he expressed himself as ready to stand for peace in 
the industrial world. He stated that a plan had been 
agreed upon by the National Committee on Conciliation 
which, if it had been followed in past times, would have 
prevented all the strikes that have occurred in recent 
years. Dr. Felix Adler, who followed, said that when 
there are labor troubles the general public is shaken to 
its foundations. He believed that labor and capital 
should be on friendly terms, and that there were indi- 
cations of a better feeling arising between them. 

During the address of Samuel Gompers, who was the 
next speaker, the socialists took occasion to raise a con- 
siderable disturbance, volubly expressing their disa- 
greement with the sentiments expressed. Mr. Gompers’ 
remarks were directed toward the importance and value 
of arbitration and conciliation, a method in which he 
expressed himself as a thorough believer. He remarked 
that there was no proof of the correctness of the conten- 
tion made in certain quarters that there cannot be any 
joint interest between employers and employees. His 
experience led him to conclude otherwise. 

William Sayward of the National Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and Commissioner Herman Justi of the Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of Illinois, the last speakers, described 
what had been done by their respective organizations to- 
ward harmonizing the interests of labor and capital. 

ows - 

The exports of merchandise for the United States for 
the month of April were valued at $120,780,590, being an 
increase of $2,008,010 over those for the same month 
last year. For the ten months ended April 30 the ex- 
ports were valued at $1,260,449,248, being an increase of 
$88,045,972 over those of the same period of the preced- 
ing year. The imports of merchandise in April aggre- 
gated $76,750,982, or $1,240,720 in excess of those in 
April, 1900. For the ten months ended April 30 the im- 
ports were valued at $676,236,942, or a falling off of 
$41,049,350 compared with those of the same period last 
year. The balance of trade in favor of the United States 
on foreign commerce during the ten months was $584,- 
212,306, as against $455,116,984 in a like period of the 
previous fiscal year—a gain of $129,095,322. 


The Carnegie Steel Company have stopped all work 
on the construction of the Monongahela Southern Rail- 
road from the Union Railroad at Duquesne to Finley- 
ville, Washington County, Pa. 


Neal Brothers of Pittsburgh have leased the old cut 
nail works of Chess Brothers, on the South Side, Pitts- 
burgh, and will install a bar mill and two tin plate mills. 

The strike at the plant of the Tyler Tube & Pipe 
Company, Washington, Pa., has been settled and the 
works are now in full operation. 


Five new lodges of the Amalgamated Association are 
being organizel at Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Wheatland Rolling Mills, at Wheatland, Pa., ex- 
pect to be started Monday, May 27. 


The Business Situation. 


The Financial Chronicle, after reviewing the returns 
of pig iron statistics collected by The Iron Age, says: 

In other branches of business the indications are of 
like character—that is, nearly everywhere there is evi- 
dence of activity and prosperity. Perhaps an exception 
should be made in the case of the cotton goods trade, 
where the decline in the price of the raw material com- 
ing at a time of large stocks of cloth has proved an un- 
settling influence. Outside of the textile trades, how- 
ever, complaints are very few. That the volume of busi- 
ness generally is very large admits of no question. We 
will not refer to the weekly and monthly records of 
bank clearings for confirmation of the truth of this 
statement, as it is impossible to eliminate from such 
clearings transactions of a speculative character. But 
certainly returns of railroad earnings are good proof of 
what is going on. We publish to-day our compilation 
of the gross earnings of United States railroads for the 
month of April. This shows an increase of 8.94 per 
cent. over the same month last year. We also give a 
statement for the fourth week of April, recording 15.75 
per cent. gain. The important point in connection with 
this improvement is that it is continuous—that is, that 
it follows successive increases in the years preceding; 
in 1900, for example, there was an increase of no less 
than 12.11 per cent. for the fourth week and of 12.69 per 
cent. for the month of April. The records of mercantile 
failures are also highly gratifying; they betoken that 
not only is the volume of business large, but that it is 
profitable. According to Dun’s Review, the number of 
failures for April was a little larger than for that month 
last year, the comparison being 763, against 707, but the 
liabilities aggregated only $5,571,222, against $9,761,- 
869. Even in 1899, the year of lowest mercantile death 
rate since 1881, the amount of the liabilities was $5,790,- 
096, the number of failures then being 666. As indicat- 
ing how much below the ordinary the present total of 
763 failures with $5,500,000 liabilities is, it is only nec- 
essary to note that in April, 1894, there were 1050 disasters 
with $13,336,404 liabilities; in 1895, 999 with $10,966,459 
liabilities; in 1896, 1000 with $12,487,697 liabilities, and 
in 1897, 941 with $17,613,477 liabilities. 


i _ 


The De Dion-Bouton Motorette Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have recently installed a private nickel plating 
plant. This equipment comprises a number of novelties 
of interest. The dynamo is driven by a 3% horse-power 
water jacketed De Dion motor (belt connected). The 
gasoline tank is placed just above the motor, the vapor- 
izer occupying its usual position to the left. The ex- 
baust is fitted to a standard 3% muffler placed outside, 
connected by a steel tube. The water jacket is con- 
nected to the regular water main via a %-inch 
copper tube. Two vats are already in place and 
doing service, but provision is being made for several 
others. Those now used are of different sizes, the larger 
vat being 6 feet long by 28 inches in width and 18 inches 
in depth. The smaller vat is 4 feet long by 18 inches 
wide and 16 inches deep. It is not generally known that 
the Motorette works are driven by a gas motor, but such 
is the case. This engine is of 25 horse-power, and a sim- 
ilar one reached the works last week and will be in- 
stalled at once. This plan of equipping the plant with 
gas engines follows a similar custom at the De Dion 
Works in Puteaux, France, where 3000 men are em- 
ployed. 


A new company have been organized in Pittsburgh 
to build a large steel hoop and bar mill plant at Mones- 
sen, on the Monongahela River, near Pittsburgh. The 
new concern will apply for a charter in a few days. 


The Duquesne Forge Company, Rankin Station, Pitts- 
burgh, are drilling wells trying to get a supply of pure 
water for their boilers, in order to avoid the use of water 
from the Monongahela River, which is full of acid and 
very destructive to boilers. 
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Large Orders for Lap Welded Steel Pipe. 


The National Tube Company, Conestoga Building, 
Pittsburgh, have taken a contract from the Spring Val- 
ley Water Company for two lines of 22-inch outside di- 
ameter, % inch thick, lap welded steel pipe, ends to be 
connected with ball and socket joint, which will be used 
by the Spring Valley Water Company in piping water 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains across the bay to San 
Francisco. The lines will he laid on the bottom paral- 
lel with each other, and there will be two lines laid so 
that if anything happens to one they will have the serv- 
ice of the other. These lines are about 6500 feet long. 
The Spring Valley Water Company are a corporation 
who supply the city of San Francisco with drinking 
water. 

The National Tube Company have also taken an or- 
der for about 8 miles of 7 and 8 inch Converse joint lap 
welded steel pipe for additional water supply for Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

A contract has also been received by the National 
Tube Company, and which will be executed at their 
seamless tube plant at Christy Park, near McKeesport, 
for 13,000 seamless steel tubes, to be used in Niclausse 
boilers, being built by the Sterling Company of Barber- 
ton, Ohio, for a new line of steamships for the Pacific 
Coast trade. These are being built by the Eastern 
Shipbuilding Company, at New London, Conn., for one 
of the J. J. Hill companies. These ships are said to be 
the largest freighters ever built, having a displacement 
of about 25.000 to 30,000 tous. 


rr 


Jones & Laughlins’ New Additions. 





Plans are under way by Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
of the American Iron & Steel Works, Pittsburgh, by 
which the capacity of their works will be very much en- 
larged. It will be recalled that a short time since this 
firm made arrangements with the owners of the Talbot 
patents to install two Talbot basic open hearth furnaces 
in their mills, and work on these will be commenced in 
a short time. There will be two 200-ton furnaces, which 
are expected to turn out 600 tons of steel every 24 hours. 
At the present time Jones & Laughlins have six basic 
open hearth furnaces, each of 40 tons capacity, and three 
acid furnaces of smaller size. They also have a large Bes- 
sremer plant, their total output of steel at the present 
time being about 2200 tons per day. They operate three 
blooming mills, and it is their intention to tear out No. 1 
mill, which was built in 1884, and replace it with a more 
modern 40-inch blooming mill, which will roll 9 x 7 in- 
gots. Back of this mill will be a 26 or 28 inch finishing 
mill, which wili roll a variety of products, consisting of 
rails, billets, sheet or tin bars. This mill will probably, 
when pushed, be able to turn out 2500 tons of finished 
steel per day. Engines to drive both mills will be fur- 
nished by the William Tod Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, while Julian Kennedy, the well-known consulting 
engineer, of Pittsburgh, is drawing the plans. Work on 
the installation of these mills will be started in a short 
time, and they will be pushed to completion as fast as 
possible. 

When this new blooming mill and the two Talbot fur- 
naces have been installed Jones & Laughlins will be able 
to turn out from 4000 to 4200 tons of steel per day. The 
fourth Eliza Furnace of this firm on Second avenue, 
Pittsburgh, was blown in last week, and there is no 
doubt but that Jones & Laughlins have the distinction 
of having the finest blast furnace plant in the country. 
There are four furnaces, each capable of turning out 
600 tons or more when in good running order. To take 
care of the iucreased steel output when the improve- 
ments noted above have been made, it will be necessary 
for Jones & Laughlins to build one or two more blast 
furnaces, but this will be taken up at some future time. 
With their steel capacity running up to 4000 tons a day 
or over, and their pig capacity running up to 2700 tons 
a day, the firm will be buyers of metal in the open mar- 
ket. 


The rod mill which has been under construction by 
this firm for some time is about finished and will be 
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started in a few days. It is expected to turn out about 
300 tons of rods per day. The large beam mill recently 
started by Jones & Laughlins is turning out about 450 
tons daily. This mill can roll beams up to 24 inches. 
Jones & Laughlins are particularly well equipped, hav- 
ing their own coal, coke and ore properties, and also 
their own blast furnaces, making them independent of 
the open market. 


-— 
—_ 


PERSONAL. 


Harry R. Hall, formerly manager of the Carbon and 
later of the Watts furnaces, is the representative of the 
Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company in the remodel- 
ing of a furnace on the Pacific Coast. 








Jeorge W. Hamilton of Johnstown, Pa., has accepted 
a responsible position at Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, where 
new steel works are being erected. David D. Lewis, 
formerly of Johnstown but later of Lorain, recently re- 
signed his position with the Lorain Steel Company to 
take a position in the same works at the Sault. 


Chas. M. Schwab, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has offered to build a new manual training 
school at Homestead, to cost from $50,000 to $75,000. 
About four years ago Mr, Schwab gave money for the 
starting of a manual school in the public school of Home- 
stead, and the success of this has induced him to provide 
funds for the erection of a large manual training school 
building. 


Philip Davies, foreman of the 40-inch mill at the Du- 
quesne Steel Works, was presented last week with a gold 
watch by Jos. E. Schwab, general superintendent. Some 
time ago Mr. Schwab informed Mr. Davies that if the 
record of the mill for one month was beaten he would 
present him with a gift. As noted last week, this mill 
turned out in April 26,752 tons, beating the best pre- 
vious month’s record hy 4000 tons. 


C. P. Burgess, cashier in the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company’s Southern district office, at Birmingham, has 
resigned to become secretary and treasurer of the An- 
niston Rolling Mill Company, at Anniston, Ala. 


H. F. Westcott has been appointed general manager 
of the plant of the Southern Car & Foundry Company at 
Binghampton, Tenn., in the place of W. E. Fuller, re- 
signed. 


C. H. Danks, formerly district master mechanic of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, with headquarters at 
Muncie, Ind., has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Highland Iron & Steel Company and will superintend 
the construction of the plant which the company are 
erecting at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Andrew Welsh, formerly assistant master mechanic 
of the Ohio Works of the National Steel Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned and has been made 
master mechanic of the Bessemer plant of the Republie 
Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown. 


W. H. Creahan, formerly with the American Steel 
Hoop Company, Warren, has resigned and has been 
made superintendent of the pipe mills now building by 
the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


D. E. Park, the steel manufacturer at Pittsburgh, has 
been elected a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Union Trust Company, in that city. Mr. Park is also 
vice-president of the People’s National Bank in Pitts- 
burgh. Frank J. Hearne, president of the National Tube 
Company, is aiso on the board of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. 


Granville Kimball, manager of the Chicago branch 
of the Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Ill, and Lieutenant Commander and Chief Engineer of 
the Naval Militia of the State of Illinois, has gone to 
Philadelphia with a party, who are to bring to Chicago 
the United States ship “ Dorothea,” which has been 
loaned to the Illinois Naval Militia. 


Taylor Alderdice, who retires from the management 
of the National Tube Company’s plant at McKeesport, 
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Pa., was presented with a diamond studded watch by 
the employees of the plant. 


William H. Johnston has resigned the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Girard Boiler & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Girard, Ohio, in order to accept a position in the 


Andrews Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
at Hasleton, Ohio. 


E. C. Wiley has established himself as consulting 
mechanical engineer at Lynchburg, Va. Mr, Wiley was 
formerly mechanical engineer of the Glamorgan Pipe & 
Ioundry Company and later designed the hydraulic jib 
cranes for the Radford pipe works of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Company, having charg®@ of the entire 
hydraulic plant. 

Theo, F. Patterson is the manager of the office of E. 
B. Leaf & Co., at Danville, Pa. 

President Vincent Ferrara and Treasurer C. de Tarn- 
ava of the Compania Fundidera de Fierro of Acero of 
Monterey, the largest steel plant in Mexico, are visiting 
this country with the object of purchasing the machin- 
ery and equipment for contemplated extensions to their 
works. 

John W. Gates sailed for Europe on the “ St. Louis” 
on Wednesday. 

J. K. P. Miller, chief engineer of H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, has resigned, to take effect June 1, to become 
chief engineer and general manager of J. W. Ellsworth 
Company, operating extensive coal mines in the Monon- 
gahela Valley. 

H. E. Tener, formerly with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, has been elected treasurer of the American Cotton 
Company of New York City. Mr. Tener resigned from 
the Carnegie Steel Company about six months ago, in 
order to take a long rest to build up his health. He had 
been connected with the concern for 12 years, and was 
closely associated with A. C. Case, who resigned some 
time ago to become president of the American Cotton 
Company. Mr. Tener will remove to New York. 


_ 
——_—— 





The Oliver Iron Mining Company.—The Oliver-Sny- 
der Company having disposed of their one-sixth interest 
in the Oliver Iron Mining Company to the United States 
Steel Corporation, Henry W. Oliver and George T. Oliver 
retired from active participation in the affairs of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company at a meeting held in Pitts- 
burgh last week. T. F. Cole, who was formerly general 
superintendent of the company, succeeded Henry W. Oli- 
ver as president, and was also appointed general mana- 
ger. Dr. Nelson P. Hulst, the former general manager, 
becomes vice-president and general mining engineer. 
This is in line with other changes in the Steel Corpora- 
tion, in having the president closely identified with the 
operating branch of the business. Dr. Hulst, who is an 
expert in all matters relating to the mining of iron ore, 
retires from the operating end of the business in order 
to devote his whole time to general questions, and to 
take up new lines of work which are the natural out- 
growth of the amalgamation of such large mining inter- 
ests. W. J. Olcott, superintendent of the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Mines, was elected a director of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company. 





—_ 

At Zanesville, Ohio, the answer of the Eastern Tube 
Company to the injunction suit of the National Tube 
Company, in which the latter concern seek to enjoin the 
Eastern Tube Company from using patterns or machin- 
ery whichit is alleged were surreptitiously removed from 
the pattern room of the Pennsylvania Tube Works, in 
Pittsburgh, was filed at Zanesville on Monday, May 13. 
The answer denies that the Eastern Tube Company had 
any knowledge that the patterns from which the machin- 
ery was made were taken from the mill in Pittsburgh, 
and is supported by the affidavits of C. E. Corbett, Harry 
Nuttali, Joshua Nuttall, E. H. Kenyon, W. M. Wolfe, W. 
Wolfe and J. B. Early, all of Pittsburgh. These affi- 
davits declare in substance that the designs of the pat- 
terns taken are not trade secrets, and not, therefore, 
stolen from the National Tube Company, but matters 
of common knowledge to all those thoroughly versed in 
tube mill construction. 


Trade Publications. 





Wood Working Machinery.—A very complete cata- 
logue has been prepared by the Defiance Machine Works 
of Defiance, Ohio, descriptive of their many types of 
wood working machines. They describe first the Sey- 
mour patent rotary balancing machine, which is in- 
tended for the purpose of perfectly balancing pulleys, 
fly wheels, car wheels and other rotating parts of ma- 
chinery. A complete list is presented of their solid and 
split balanced pulleys. The machines described consist 
of hub roughing, finishing and mortising and boring ma 
chines, hub equalizing saws, automatic copying lathe, 
spoke and handle lathes, tennoning, mitering and point- 
ing machines. Their automatic spoke throating machine 
is used by spoke, wheel and wagon manufacturers to rap- 
idly and accurately throat both sides of spokes at one 
pass through the machine. It will cut any shape of 
throat desired at the rate of 15,000 per day. Their belt 
polishing machine is designed for polishing spokes, whif- 
fietrees, handles and various other kinds of wood work 
which require a high finish. The first four pages 
are taken up with portraits of the _ president, 
secretary, general superintendent and treasurer of 
the company, Peter Kettenring, the founder of the 
business, and Wm. A. Kettenring, Ransom P. Ketten- 
ring, Chas. H. Kettenring, respectively; these are fol- 
lowed with a bird’s-eye view of the company’s plant, 
and a dozen finely executed half tones illustrating in- 
teriors of their offices and works. The book is issued in 
four different languages—viz., English, French, German 
and Spanish, and is especially valuable to their foreign 
customers. 


Steel Works Machinery.—An elaborate catalogue, 
splendidly illustrated and beautifully printed, has been 
prepared by the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The first portion of this considers 
the personnel of the company and describes the several 
departments into which the work is divided. Views are 
presented of the open hearth steel plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Company’s works at Cleveland, showing 
four 50-ton Wellman rolling open hearth furnaces; also 
view of the steel works and rolling mills of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company at Ensley, Ala., 
which were constructed by this company. There are en- 
graviugs of the steel casting plant of the Shickle, Harri- 
son & Howard Iron Company at East St. Louis. Views 
are shown of a ‘44-inch blooming mill, and hydraulic 
bloom, shear and ingot handling machines. The latter 
machine is used for taking large octagon ingots weigh- 
ing from 1000 to 7000 pounds from a continuous heating 
furnace to the steam hammer and holding them under the 
hammer. The machine stands in a circular track, and, 
as the furnace is at right angles to the hammer, the 
movement is simply. turning on its center. The part 
carrying the tongs has a longitudinal movement. The 
tongs also have an independent vertical and revolving 
movement. All movements of the machine are made by 
electric motors. The work of this company in the open 
hearth furnace line has been very extensive, dating back 
from the first successful open hearth furnace built In 
this country for the Bay State Iron Company of Boston. 
Nearly all of the stationary furnaces of to-day in the 
United States are modeled from the open hearth furnaces 
of the Otis Steel Company, which were designed and 
built by S. T. Wellman, president of the company. Their 
latest and most improved type of stationary furnaces has 
new and improved features, which extend the life of the 
furnace and cut the cost of repairs to a minimum. They 
have designed and are building furnaces using fuel oil, 
natural gas and producer gas, meeting the requirements 
of each elass of fuel successfully. The Wellman rolling 
melting furnace, which is now being largely adopted as 
the leading type of steel melting furnace, has been con- 
structed in capacities ranging from 3 tons to 100 tons 
per heat. The Wellman patented charging system and 
apparatus for open hearth furnaces have been supplied 
to all the leading steel works in America and to a number 
in Europe. The company have the exclusive right to 
manufacture in the United States and Canada the Fraser- 
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Talbot mechanical gas producer. Besides building a 
general line of standard overhead traveling cranes, the 
company have given a great deal of attention to design- 
ing and constructing cranes for special requirements, 
such as gantry or leg cranes, traveling on surface 
tracks; cantilever cranes, special cranes for pipe works, 
shipyards, &c. They make a specialty of the design and 
superintendence of the construction of complete blast 
furnace plants, including the installation of hoisting ma- 
chinery for handling stock. Coke oven machinery is also 
eonsidered in the book. 





— 


Aluminium-Zinc Alloys. 





BY DR, JOSEPH W. RICHARDS * 


Many contradictory statements have appeared regard- 
ing the properties of aluminum-zince alloys; and since 
these statements were all apparently made in good faith, 
the divergent accounts are probably to be ascribed to 
the use of impure aluminum or impure zinc, or to a lack 
of the knowledge of how to properly alloy the pure 
metals. In fact, the experience gained in the practice 
of alloying enables one to continually obtain better and 
better results, such as are wholly unattainable to the un- 
skilled metallurgist. 

Tissier Brothers, in the first book written about alumi- 
num, describe the alloys of 1 part of aluminum with 
2, 3 and 10 parts of zine. They found these to 
be brittle, looking !ike zinc, fine grained and more fusible 
than aluminum, but less so than zinc. These alloys were 
used at first in attempts to solder aluminum, but they 
would not run liquid, and made poor looking joints. 
Aside from this, the alloys had no mechanically useful 
properties. My own experience confirms these state- 
ments. Out of eight alloys, which I have made, contain- 
ing 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 parts of zinc to 1 part of alumi- 
num, with specific gravity from 4% to 6, there appears 
to be none with any specially valuable mechanical prop- 
erties. Even the alloy of 1 part aluminum to 1 part of 
zine, with a specific gravity of 4, may be classed with 
the above alloys. Alloys containing more aluminum 
than zine first commence to possess valuable properties. 

The alloy of 2 aluminum to 1 of zinc, containing 33 1-3 
per cent. of zinc, is a remarkable alloy. W. F. Durand 
has described it (Science, 1897, p. 396) as being “ equal 
to cast iron in strength, melts about 800 degrees F. (425 
degrees ©.), does not readily oxidize, takes a fine finish, 
perfectly fills the joints of the mold, and is, like cast 
iron, brittle, but resists corrosion well.” After several 
years’ experience with this alloy, commencing in 1895, 
I can substantiate the general correctness of Durand’s 
statements, and add to them the following observations: 

Experience in making this alloy has led to consider- 
able improvement in the results obtained. The first sam- 
ples made were just about equal to cast iron in strength, 
tests showing 18,000 to 24,000 pounds breaking strain 
per square inch, with no perceptible elongation; but at 
present there is no difficulty in reaching a tensile strength 
of 40,000 pounds, in castings. It resembles closely in its 
characteristics a high carbon steel, being extremely 
rigid, slightly elastic and breaking short with a fine 
grained fracture. It works well under the tools, in turn- 
ing or boring, not requiring lubrication. It is the hardest 
and strongest of the valuable alloys of aluminum and 
zinc, takes a high polish and keeps its color very well. 
It is not so resistant to shock as the other alloys contain- 
ing less zinc. Its specific gravity is 3.8, and calculation 
shows the remarkable contraction of 17 per cent. taking 
place during the alloying of its ingredients, which sug- 
gests the cause of its great strength. Numerous uses for 
this strong, rigid alloy will suggest themselves to eyery 
mechanical engineer. 

The alloy of 3 parts aluminum to 1 part zinc, contain- 
ing 25 per cent. of zinc, is the most generally useful of 
all the aluminum-zine alloys. It is softer than the pre- 
vious alloy, has a tensile strength of 35,000 pounds per 
square inch, and elastic limit nearly the same, with a 
slight elongation before breaking. It is, therefore, not 
a malleable alloy, but yet it is not "-rittle, for tt bends 
slightly before breaking. This quality is a valuable one, 
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for it enables one to straighten out a casting to a certain 
extent under the hammer. Remarkably clean and sharp 
castings can be made with it, when experience has been 
attained with the proper gating of the mold and the ex- 
act temperature of casting. As with all these alloys, 
overheating in the crucible must be _ scrupulously 
avoided, as well as the use of iror stirring implements, 
since oxide or dross does not separate out of the metals 
easily, and may thus get poured into the mold and in- 
jure the casting. Its specific gravity is 3.4, and the con- 
traction taking place during alloying is, therefore, 14 
per cent., which indicates a cluse and intimate combi- 
nation. This alloy, when properly made from the pure 
metals, is all that could be desired in its working quali- 
ties, being equal to the finest brass in the lathe, under 
the drill, and in not clogging the file. It casts sound, 
takes a high polish, and has as fine a colvr as the best 
aluminum. It is not so hard and short as the 33 per 
cent. zine alloy, nor quite so strong, but has supplanted 
it for most purposes because of its better working qual- 
ities and greater reliability under shock. It is at present 
in use for scale beams, surveying and astronomical in- 
struments, light machine parts, gear wheels cut from 
blanks, cash registers, calculating machines, testing ma- 
chines, indicator drums, surgical appliances, cases and 
parts of pneumatic tools, &c. It is nonmagnetic, and 
therefore particularly useful in scientific instruments. 
The use of this alloy is increasing rapidly, and it bids 
fair to be the most generally useful of the light alu- 
minum-zine alloys. 

Below 25 per cent. of zinc the strength and hardness 
of the alloys decrease rapidly, and when the zine is 15 
per cent. or less the alloy can be forged, rolled or 
drawn. The alloy with 15 per cent. of zinc has in cast- 
ings an elastic limit 16,000 pounds per square inch, tensile 
strength 22,330 pounds, elongation in 2 inches 6 per cent., 
and reduction of area 10% per cent. It can be rolled and 
drawn into wire if frequently annealed. Mechanical 
tests of this alloy after working have not yet been made. 

The alloys with less than 15 per cent. of zinc become 
soiter and weaker, roll and draw well, but require lu- 
brication of the tools during working. They may find 
application for special purposes where the previously 
mentioned alloys are too hard. 

The Delaware Metal Refinery of Philadelphia has for 
some years made a specialty of the aluminum-zinc al- 
loys, bringing to the subject their wide experience in 
the alloying and handling of the white metals. Their 
special aluminum-zine alloys are made under the super- 
vision of Joseph Richards, and sold as Richards’ Hard- 
ened Aluminum. 

eT a ee 

Vice-Chancellor Emery, at Newark, N. J., signed a 
final order last week confirming the sale of the Rogers 
Locawmotive Works, at Paterson, to Elliott C. Smith and 
Frank Holran, who two weeks ago submitted an offer of 
$602,000 for the court’s approval. When the confirma- 
tion proceedings came up an effort to have the option 
disregarded and a new offer made on behalf of the In- 
ternational Power Company considered was made by 
Judge J. S. L’Amereau, the attorney for the Interna- 
tional Company. He had $150,000 in new and crisp 
gold certificates to deposit as surety for the sincerity of 
his offer of $655,000. The Vice-Chancellor held that he 
believed the best interests not only of the Rogers Stock- 
holders but of the general public would be served by the 
acceptance of the Smith-Holran bid. It appeared to be 
made in good faith. The International Power Com- 
pany’s bid was withbeld until the last moment, and 
while he believed it to be genuine he considered the 
company remiss, and would confirm the tentative sale. 
The Smith-Holran syndicate now own the Rogers Works, 
as the papers were all ready and the transfer was at 
once effective. 


The Columbus Insulated Wire & Brass Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, have incorporated with a capital stock 
of $15,000 to manufacture and sell insulated wire and 
electrical appliances. The incorporators are Joseph 
Schanthal, Nelson J. Ruggles, John J. Reilly, Francis 
M. Shipley and Gilbert M. Stewart. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


A readjustment of wages has been made in the open hearth 
mill No. 2 of the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Homestead. The change was made on account of 
an addition of four new furnaces to the department, and the 
putting in of new equipment which will materially increase 
output. Charging machine, 33 cents a ton; narrow gauge engi- 
neers, 17 cents; hook-on men, 16 cents; ladle men, 16 cents; 
crane men, 16 cents, and pit men, 16 cents. The furnace tend- 
ers’ scale was not changed. While it would seem that the men’s 
wages have been lowered, yet by reason of increased output of 
the plant it is expected the men will be able to make as much 
as before the reduction was made. 


The Princess Furnace of Glen Wilton, Virginia, was blown in 
the last week of April. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Continental Iron Company 
was held in Warren, Ohio, on May 7. A new advisory board 
was elected, consisting of J. M. Bailey, A. M. Byers, Jr., Dewitt 
Wilson of Pittsburgh, Henry B. Shields of Youngstown and W. 
D. McCaffrey of Leetonia. James A. Campbell, trustee, resigned 
and R. 8. Henderson of Cleveland was chosen trustee and given 
authority to improve and operate the Wheatland Rolling Mill. 


Zug & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, makers of fine steel sheets, 
have just finished building two more sheet mills, giving that 
concern a six-mill plant. They will be able to turn out about 50 
tons of sheets per day. 


The Youngstown Mfg. Company have been organized at 
Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital of $300,000, and will make 
rivets, bolts and nuts, and other iron and steel products. The 
concern are composed nearly altogether of Youngstown capital- 
ists. Among those interested are C. H. Booth of Lloyd Booth 
Company, and Robert Bentley of the Ohio Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Lowellville, Ohio. It is probable a large plant will be 
built by the new concern in Youngstown. 


The injunction proceedings of A. F. Baumgarten of Pitts- 
burgh against the Schonthal Iron & Steel Company, operating 
the Cumberland Rolling Mills, at Cumberland. Md., have been 
discontinued, a settlement having been made out of court. Mr. 
Baumgarten was interested with Jos. Schonthal in the original 
plans to operate the Cumberland Rolling Mills for the receiver 
of the Potomac Steel Company, but later the Schonthal Iron & 
Steel Company were organized and took control. The nail de- 
partment of this plant has been fixed up, and Is now running. 
It may also be noted that the partnership heretofore existing 
between Jos. Schonthal and A. F. Baumgarten, dealers in iron 
and steel scrap, at Pittsburgh, has been disso!ved. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Rookery Building, Chi- 
cago, started their bar and guide mills at Muskegon, Mich., on 
May 7. This is the old Champion plant, recently acquired by 
the company named. They will hereafter operate rolling mills 
at Muskegon, Mich., and Muncie, Ind. 


The new plant of the Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., began operations May 6. They have ten 
nail machines with a capacity of 150 kegs per day. The com- 
pany hope to have their wire drawing plant in operation early 
in the fall. 


The American Steel & Wire Company took possession last 
rhursday of the Granite City Wire Mill at Granite City, IIL, 
recently operated by the Merchants’ Wire & Nail Company. The 
latter company had held possession of the mill through a lease 
given them by the receiver, which has now been terminated. 
The American Steel & Wire Company are large holders of bonds 
executed by the old owners of the plant on which foreclosure 
proceedings had been instituted, and the date for redemption 
1aving passed they were able to get possession of the property. 

A third heating furnace has been installed at the Howard 
Axle Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Howard Station, 
Homestead. This will give a capacity of about 500 tons more 
axles per day, making the total output of these works 1500 tons 
of hammered axles every 24 hours. 


A movement is on foot to establish a blast furnace and steel 
plant near Detroit, Mich. Zug Island, where coke from the new 
ovens of the Solvay Process Company can be delivered at a cost 
of practically nothing, is the probable location. 


The price for puddling in the mills of the E. G. Brooke Iron 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa., has been advanced from $3.25 to 
$3.50 a ton, with proportionate increase to all the employees in 
this department, taking effect May 15. 


Samuel 8S. Shomaker of Saitsburg, Pa., and Alexander Sho- 
maker of Dennison, Ohio, who built the Saltsburg Rolling Mills, 
at Saltsburg, Pa., afterward sold to the American Sheet Steel 
Company, state that they may possibly build another sheet mill 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

The stockholders of the Hussey Stee] Company, operating bar 
and cold rolled steel mills at New Kensington, Pa., met in Pitts- 
burgh on Monday, May 13, and increased the capital stock from 
$150,000 to $250,000. The additional capital will be used in 
making extensive improvements. 
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Machine Tools, 


The plant of the Fifield Tool Company, at Lowell, Mass., 
consisting of a main building 60 x 250 feet, 2% stories; two ells 
60 x 120 feet, two stories, and an addition 42 x 120 feet, was 
completely destroyed by fire last week, entailing a loss of about 
$200,000, with insurance of about $125,000. The company 
manufacture engines lathes. Though no plans as to the future 
have as yet been made, it is probable that they will rebuild. 
George W. Fifield is president and general manager and John 
J. Donovan secretary and treasurer 

The Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company of Hyde 
Park, Mass., exhibit in Block 44, Machinery Hall, at the Pan- 
American Exposition the following distinctive types of machine 
tools: No. 5 B vertical spindle milling machine, driven by 
direct connected eight-pole variable speed motor; No. 5 B plain 
horizonta! milling machine in operation; No. 14% tool room 
universal miiling machine; 24-inch complete automatic gear cut- 
ter in operation; No. 3 cutter grinder in operation. These ma- 
chines are selected to represent, as fully as the limited space 
will permit, the principal lines of tools manufactured by this 
company. They only give an idea of the extent and variety of 
designs which their unsurpassed facilities enable them to fur- 
nish. The Becker-Brainard works are now the largest in the 
world devoted to the exclusive manufacture of milling machines, 
having just been entirely remodeled and equipped with improved 
tools. 


The Alcorn Machine Company, Waltham, Mass., recently in- 
corporated, have succeeded to the business formerly conducted 
by Alcorn & Ames, and will continue the manufacture of preci- 
sion bench lathes, punches and dies and special machinery. 
John 8. Alcorn is president. 


General Machinery. 


The American Copper, Brass & Iron Works, Michigan street 
and La Salle avenue, Chicago, have been awarded the contract 
for a complete beet sugar plant to be erected at Salzburg, Mich. 


The Vulcan Iron Works, Chicago, have received an order for 
16 gas burners and a number of 30-inch blast gates from the 
Illinois Steel Company, Chicago; for a large number of cast fron 
gates for coal chutes from the Copper Range Railroad Company, 
Houghton, Mich., and for several steam pile hammers from the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and Gulf & Ship Island railroad companies. 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, 58 Beekman street, New 
York City, are building a two-story addition to their plant at 
Coxsackie, New York. 


At a meeting of the directors of the New Haven Iron & Steel 
Company, New Haven, Conn., the board authorized the presi- 
dent, C. C. Kauffman, to close the contracts for machinery, &c., 
thus increasing the capacity of the plant by about 1000 tons 
per month. 


The Union Machine Company, 130-132 Main street, San 
Francisco, Cal., recently incorporated, have taken over an exist- 
ing plant and will continue the manufacture of brewers’ and 
maltsters’ machinery, &c. 

The Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, Braddock, Pa., 
have received a contract for the erection of ‘a six-mill tin plate 
plant in Milwaukee, Wis. The parties who placed the contract 
have the option of placing 12 more mills, which, if exercised, 
will make an eight-mill plant to go up in that city. The Brad- 
dock Machine & Mfg. Company have ready for shipment the 
new sheet mill plant for the Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing 
Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. ‘The equipment includes a bar 
mill, two roughing mills, four sheet mills and one cold mill; also 
squeezers, shears and all other equipment necessary to make a 
complete sheet plant. Exceptionally quick time was made in 
the building of this sheet mill, they having received the con- 
tract in January and practically completed it in less than four 
months. At the time they received the contract for these sheet 
mills, the Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company did not have a 
blue print, pattern or anything else on which to start work. 
This concern have just placed contracts for an addition to their 
foundry of 100 feet, and also to their machine shop of the same 
size. They are adding considerable equipment to their foundry 
and also some large tools in their machine shop. They are also 
putting in two more 20-ton electric traveling cranes, furnished 
by the Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. They have 
a great deal of work on their floor and are running their foun- 
dry and machine shops to full capacity. 


J. J. Ryan & Co., brass founders and finishers, 68 to 74 West 
Monroe street, Chicago, have installed a numberef new machine 
tools, consisting of lathes, screw machines, planers, &c., increas- 
ing their capacity 25 per cent. They have also equipped an air 
plant, and their tools will be operated by compressed air, ena- 
bling them to turn work out more rapidly than heretofore. 


Olsen & Tilgner, millwrights and machinists, 37 and 39 On- 
tario street, Chicago, have secured contracts for complete brew- 
ery outfits for the Seattle Brewing Company, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Pilsener Brewing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Dyersville Brew- 
ing Company, Dyersville, Iowa, and the Illinois Malting Com- 
pany, Chicago. The firm are increasing their facilities to meet 
the growth of their business. 
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Among recent incorporations in Illinois are the C. F. Sparks 
Machine Company, Alton, with a capital of $5000, to manufac- 
ture machinery, the incorporators being C. W. Sparks, W. A. 
Stanard and Samuel Plant. 


The mortgagees of the business of Barron Bros. & Co., are 
operating the plant at Fremont, Wash., under the name of the 
Pacific Iron Works. 


John Rourke & Son, Savannah, Ga., iron and brass founders 
and machinists, blacksmiths and boiler makers, are building a 
marine railway to be used in connection with their works. By 
means of it facilities for the repairing of vessels will be greatly 
improved, the vessels being run out of the Savannah River and 
placed alongside their shop on dry land. The arrangement is 
equivalent to that of a dry dock, as every part of the vessel 
can be examined and repairs required made accordingly. Busi- 
ness with the firm was very satisfactory during the whole of 
1900, and while it slackened in the first months of this year 
it has again become very brisk. 


American Engineering Works of Chicago have recently re- 
ceived a number of export orders for mining and industrial cars, 
to be equipped with their patent Anaconda wheels and axles. 
These orders have been from England, Japan, Mexico, British 
Columbia and Alaska. This company are also filling a number 
of export orders for shells for crushing rolls, made from their 
special A. E. W. steel. 


The Cameron & Barkley Company, Charleston, 8. C., dealers 
in machinery, are building an additional warehouse opposite 
their main building on Cumberland street. It has a frontage of 
125 feet and is 115 feet deep. It is to be used for the storage 
of engines, boilers, heavy machinery, pipe, &c. Their main 
building consists of three floors. They have recently fitted up a 
pipe machine manufactured by the Jarecki Mfg. Company, Erie, 
Pa., that will cut and thread 12-‘nch pipe, which is said to be 
the largest one in use in the State. They are also about to add 
machinery for boring pulleys, sprocket wheels and key seating 
shaftipg. Business with the company at present is satisfactory 
and the outlook favorable. 

The Webster, Camp & Lane Company of Akron, manufactur- 
ers of hoisting and conveying machinery, are preparing to re- 
organize their company. The capital stock will be increased 
from $100,000 to $300,000. A large plant will be erected in 
South Akron which will be devoted to the production of heavy 
mining machinery. It is stated that the present plant will be 
continued on present lines and will be operated in connection 
with the new plant. 


Engines and Boilers, 


The National Boiler Works, Chicago, have secured contracts 
for one 150 horse-power boiler for the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company, for the shops at Ashland, Wis.; three 125 
horse-power hoilers for the Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 
Company, and three of the same kind for the Skink Coal Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Besides the 130 x 100 foot addition to the boiler plant the 
Aultman & Taylor Machine Company of Mansfield, Ohio, are 
building an addition to the office and may make some further ad- 
ditions during the year. The company report business for this 
year to be nearly 150 per cent. in excess of any previous year. 


Among recently organized Missouri corporations are the 
Stuart Boiler Company, St. Louis, with a cash capital of 
$60,000. The company will manufacture special internally fired 
boilers, special tanks, and the new Schwartz cupolas for melt- 
ing brass, malleable iron or steel. A site for a plant has not 
yet been selected, but plans have been completed for a main 
building, 150 x 300 feet, and a smaller one which will comprise 
the engine house and blacksmith shop. The officers of the new 
company are: President, S. T. Blyer; vice-president and treas- 
urer, M. Judd, late American consul at Vienna, and secretary 
and manager, N. B. Stuart, formerly of the John O’Brien Boller 
& Sheet Iron Works, St. Louis. 

The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Townsend and 
Superior streets, Chicago, have recently secured contracts for 
four 300 horse-power furnaces for different municipal light 
plants in Chicago, 20 furnaces to be shipped to various mills in 
Wisconsin, and 14 800 horse-power furnaces for the United 
States Electric Light & Power Company, Washington. The com- 
pany have added several large machines to their shop equip- 
ment, wbich have increased their capacity 25 per cent. They 
have also decided to manufacture steel castings for their own 
use, and plans are now being considered for improvements 
which will enable them to do this. 


Charles D. Parker has associated himself with A. Burlingame 
Company, manufacturers of automatic engines, shafting, iron 
and wood pulleys, &c., at Worcester, Mass. The company are 
about to put on the market a new design of Corliss engine which 
will be entirely modern and built in a strictly first-class man- 
ner. 


M. Rumely Company, La Porte, Ind., manufacturers of trac- 
tion engines, separators, thrashing machines, agricultural im- 
plements, &c., have transferred their warehouse from Cedar Rap- 
ids to Des Moines, Iowa, where they have secured several build- 
ings. It is the intention of the company to erect a new ware- 
house at a cost of about $75,000 in the near future. 
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The Valk & Murdoch Iron Works, Charleston, 8. C., report 
they are quite busy in all departments, having contracts on hand 
for two large cylinder washers and gearing; five large internal 
fired boilers, 150 horse-power capacity each, and one of 80 horse- 
power capacity; also one 80 horse-power return tubular boiler, 
two cylinder boilers, and one large marine boiler, besides sev- 
eral thousands of dollars of orders for fertilizer machinery. 


Smith, Myers & Schnier, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of 
steam engines, boilers and saw mill machinery, have incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Smith, Myers & Schnier Company. 


The Port Huron Mfg. Company, Port Huron, Mich., manufac- 
turers of power corn machinery, portable sawing, steam power 
machinery, &c., have commenced the manufacture of gasoline 
engines, under patents of J. L. Sevisen, control of which the 
company have secured. Mr. Sevisen is to superintend the con- 
struction. 

The Ash & Harper Company, Lansing, Mich., manufacturers 
of gas and gasoline engines, will be reorganized with a capital 
of $50,000. The company are looking around for a site upon 
which to erect a new plant to cost about $3500, which will be 
equipped with up to date machinery. The company are com- 
pelled to increase their facilities to keep up with their orders, 
which they have been unable to do since the commencement of 
their business. 

Buildings and Bridges. 


A new court house to cost $1,000,000 is to be erected at 
Greensburg, Pa. It will be of steel frame skeleton construction, 
and the materia! will be furnished by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 


The Albany Architectural Iron Works & Foundry, Albany, 
N. Y., have been awarded the contract for the structural steel 
and ornamental! iron work for the new office building which Is to 
be erected by the General Electric Company at Schenectady. The 
contract amounts to between $30,000 and $40,000. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, 105th and Throop 
streets, Chicago, have secured a large tonnage of sundry railroad 
bridge work. 

fhe Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, have started work on a big addition to their already ex- 
tensive plant. The improvements include a brick structure, 300 
x 200 feet, to be erected on the 17-acre tract belonging to the 
company at Hazelton. The new department is expected to be in 
operation in a few months, and when completed will make the 
plant one of the most complete of its kind in the country. 


The Brown Hoisting Machine Company of Cleveland have 
taken out a building permit for the erection of the new plant to 
take the place of the one destroyed by fire some months ago. 
The building will be a steel structure 312 x 500 feet. The en- 
tire works with the exception of the power house and office will 
be under one roof, which will range in hight from 40 to 60 feet. 
The cost is estimated at $375,000. 


L. Schreiber & Sons Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, structural 
and ornamental iron works, have purchased a large tract of land 
at Norwood for the purpose of putting up a manufacturing 
plant, the building of which is, however, not contemplated for 
probably some time to come. 


The Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company, builders of and 
dealers in engines, boilers, machinery, supplies, &c., at Augusta, 
Ga., have awarded a contract to the American Bridge Company, 
at Baltimore, for an addition, 110 x 220 feet, to the boiler shops. 
The new building will be equipped with all latest appliances, in- 
cluding a traveling crane, 46-foot span, which has not as yet 
been closed for. 


The George V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., power 
transmitting machinery, are bui!ding an addition to their shops 
for the purpose of increasing their facilities for handling and 
shipping material, and are contemplating further improvements, 


Foundries, 


The Lennox Machinery Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, have 
purchased additional land adjoining their plant and have begun 
the erection of a brick building, 64 x 120 feet, to be used as a 
foundry. The company already have a molding shop, and the 
addition will double their capacity for the manufacture of cast- 
ings. 


The Chicago offices of the Maywood Foundry & Machine 
Company, Maywood, Ill., have Leen removed from 507 Monad- 
nock Building, to 517 Chamber of Commerce Building, La Salle 
and Washington streets. 


The Waterbury-Farre] Foundry & Machine Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., have begun the erection of new buildings, which 
will include power house, blacksmith shop, &c., plans for which 
have not as yet been fully prepared. 


Hardware. 


The property of the Rockford Tack Company, Rockford, IIl., 
was recently bought by Alfred B. Church of Elgin, Ill. The fac- 
tory will continue in operation under the new management. 
J. 8. Joslyn is superintendent. 


Charles Maliphant, proprietor of the Indiana Edge Tool 
Works, Gas City, Ind., contemplates the erection of an addi- 
tional factory for the manufacture of axes. A committee has 
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been appointed by the mayor to solicit subscriptions to assist In 
securing the addition to the city’s industries. 


Weilsenborn Mfg. Company, Quincy, Ill., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., have incorporated for the purpose of increasing their ca- 
pacity and manufacturing woven wire fence as well as fence 
machines. They will also make such articles as feed grinders, 
wood and metal patterns, &c. An addition is being built to their 
plant in Indianapolis. 


The Barnes Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, manufacturers 
of iron hand, wind mill and power pumps, report an exception- 
ally good demand for their productions at this time from all 
sections of this as well as foreign countries. The company 
have now In press a new catalogue, a copy of which they will 
be pleased to mail to those interested. 


Finished Rivet Company of Bedford, Ohio, will shortly be 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000. The company will be 
composed mostly of Cleveland capitalists. Mr. Schneider of the 
Schneider-Trenkamp Company of that city is one of the inter- 
ested parties and will probably be the president of the new con- 
cern. Work will soon be’ commenced on the plant, which will 
be fitted up with the most approved equipment, including con- 
veyors, cranes, &c. Rivets from % to 1% inch will be manu- 
factured. 


Jackson Knife & Shear Company, Fremont, Ohio, advise us 
that they find it difficult to fill orders promptly, owing to the 
great rush of business, which is referred to as fully four times 
as great as it was last year at this period. They are looking 
forward to a very large fall trade, and are increasing their 
facilities with a view to taking care of it with promptness. 


The Post Office Department have awarded the contract for 
furnishing street letter boxes of steel to the Government during 
the four years beginning July 1 next to the Michigan Steel Box 
Company, Adrian, Mich. Four sizes of boxes will be furnished, 
the prices being $2.90, $3.75, $4.25 and $6.25. The last Is a 
new style of box to be put into use. 


M. Seward & Son Company, New Haven, Conn., are erecting 
entirely new factories on Grant street of that city, and on their 
completion expect to be in much better shape to do business 
than heretofore. Some changes have been made in the stock- 


holders of the company, but the management will continue the 
same. 


David Round & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
chains, &c., report that they have been favored with an excep- 
tional run of trade during the last four months, surpassing 
that of the corresponding months of last year. Orders are hold- 
ing out wonderfully, they state, for this period of the year, 
and they feel confident that the business of the coming three or 
four months will parallel, if not outstrip, that of the same 
months of 1900. The general tone of business in their particu- 
lar line is referred to as of a good, healthy character. 


Cedar Rapids Pump Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are build- 
ing a factory at Cincinnati, Ohio, for the manufacture of wood 
pumps and wind mill tanks for the Eastern trade and expect to 
supply their factory at Cedar Rapids with poplar pump mate- 
rial. They expect to have the Cincinnati plant In operation 
about the middle of June. 


The Michigan Hardware Mfg. Company have been Iincorpo- 
rated at Grand Rapids, Mich., with a capital stock of $15,000. 
They will consolidate the business of the Grand Rapids Specialty 
Company, the Michigan Hardware Company and L. H. Solosth 
& Son. Officers of the company are as follows: President, L. H. 
Solosth ; vice-president, Frank H. Matheson; secretary and treas- 
urer, Andrew Allgier. The plant at No. 423-429 Straight street 
will be occupied by the new company. 


Miscellaneous, 


In the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh suit has 
been entered by the Evansville Contract Company against the 
Fort Pitt Gas Company for $70,000 damages for the loss of the 
steamboat “ Indiana.” It is charged that the boat was destroyed 
by an explosion of defendant's gas line in the Ohio River at 
Legionville. 


The American Bicycle Company, at Westfield, Mass., have 
awarded the contract for an addition to the Lozier plant in that 
town. The building will be of brick, 300 x 51 feet, three stories, 
with sub-basement, and of heavy mill construction. 


The Hitchman Coal & Coke Company have been chartered at 


Charleston, W. Va., with a capital of $300,000. The principal 
offices will be in Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Walworth Mfg. Company, steam supplies, &c., are bulld- 
ing a four-story brick machine shop, 200 x 80 feet, at their 
works In South Boston, Mass. 


The Ironsides Company of Columbus, Ohio, have just closed 
their fiscal year, and report business as showing a gratifying 
increase, and they anticipate a further Increase of 100 per cent. 
the coming year, owing to improvements and extensions of their 
factory. Their business Is the manufacture and supply of spe- 
cial lubricants for the preservation and protection of metallic 
surfaces, wire ropes, gearing, belting. fiber ropes, &c. Their 
market includes the largest rolling mills, general manufactories, 
mining and other industrial institutions. 
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The Sterion Copper, Brass & Bronze Company, 61 and 63 
North Ashland avenue, Chicago, are extending their plant to 
the building adjoining their present location, and will utilize 
the additional space for the manufacture of electric railway spe- 
cialties. The addition will be equipped with drills, lathes and 
the latest appliances for the manufacture of their lines, and it 
will give them twice the amount of space they had previously. 
The building was formerly occupied by the Hall Steel Tank Com- 
pany, who have removed to 193 South Desplaines street. 


The electrical elevator factory of Weiler & Barth, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was recently burned with an estimated loss of about 
$30,000, covered by insurance. The firm will open up new quar- 
ters as quickly as possible, and resume operations. The fire 
occurred during a very busy season for the firm, catching them 
with a large number of orders on hand. 

The Georgia Supply Company, Savannah, Ga., commenced 
business March 1 for the handling of mill, railroad and steam- 
boat supplies. ‘The officers are: President, E. F. Hartfelder; 
vice-president and general manager, George V. Denny, and sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. K. Haslam. 
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A Tour of Inspection.—PitrspurG, May 15, 1901.— 
(By Telegraph.)—A party of officials of the United States 
Steel Corporation, including C. M. Schwab, president; 
E. H. Gary, Henry Wick, A. F. Luke, Richard Trimble, 
and W. E. Corey, were in Pittsburgh yesterday on their 
way to the Mahoning and Shenango valleys to inspect 
the plants owned by the United States Steel Corporation 
in those districts. While in Sharon the party visited the 
new works of the Sharon Steel Company, which has 
given rise to the report that they are to be taken over by 
the United States Steel Corporation. We may note that 
C. M. Schwab stated some time since that no more plants 
would be taken over this year by the United States Steel 
Corporation, and therefore the report that the Sharon 
Steel Company would be acquired is probably untrue. 
Mr. Schwab visited this plant at the invitation of John 
Stevenson, Jr., who was formerly connected with the 
Carnegie Steel Company at the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works. From the Mahoning and Shenango valleys the 
party went to the Wheeling district, and from there will 
go to Columbus. No special significance is attached to 
this trip by the United States Steel Corporation officials, 
but it is merely an inspection trip, to allow Mr. Schwab 
and the other officials to become more familiar with the 
properties under their control. Some of these plants 
Mr. Schwab has never seen. 
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The American Sheet Steel Company.—The follow- 
ing have been elected directors of the American Sheet 
Steel Company: Geo. G. McMurtry, John A. Topping, 
Wallace P. Bache, C. M. Schwab, E. H. Gary, D. G. 
Reid, W. B. Leeds, F. S. Wheeler, W. T. Graham, T. 
M. Day, Jr., J. Warner. The officers remain the same. 


Se 


The Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company of Cleve- 
land have been forced to enlarge their quarters to take 
care of increasing business. The company have recently 
arranged to occupy nearly one-half of the eleventh floor 
of the New England Building, and the force of engineers 
is to be added to. Mr. Cromwell of the company is now 
in Denver looking after the construction of the new 
plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company of Denver, 
which his company are erecting. 


The Bullock-Wagner Sales Organization has estab- 
lished a district office at 1624 Marquette Building, Chi- 
-ago. It will be in charge of H. B. Foster, who has for 
about two years served the Wagner Company as sales 
agent. He will have the able assistance of E. W. Gold- 
schmidt, formerly of the Western Electric Company, in 
covering this most important field. 


The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, operating Brier 
Hill Furnace, at Youngstown, Ohio, have bought 1000 
acres of coal lands in the new Klondike coke fields. The 
concern do not expect at present to erect ovens. 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Company of Sydney are 
placing the machinery contracts for the new steel rail 
mill. A report is current that additional blast furnaces 
are to be erected. 
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Taken as «a whole tLe Iron markets have quieted 
down considerably and it seems likely that some time 
may elapse before buyers and sellers get together on 
the qnestion of the basis for the second half of the year. 
In some sections and in some branches sellers show 
some uneasiness, which points to concessions in order 
to start the buying movement for the third and fourth 
quarters. The effect of the flurry in stocks has probably 
not been measured yet. It will cut off many wildcat 
enterprises, which is an advantage rather than a draw- 
back. On the other hand, some buyers show a disposi- 
tion to hold off in order to watch developments. 

It is a significant fact that the Agricultural Imple- 
ment makers continue in the market for supplies for the 
future, notably Charcoal Pig Iron and Steel Bars, thus 
showing that the one industry which is nearest to the 
farming interests enjoys unshaken confidence. 

Some uneasiness is created by the danger of wide- 
spread labor disturbances. The situation created by the 
demands of the machinists may develop awkward 
phases, and there is a feeling that in the territory par- 
tially controlled by the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers there may possibly be trouble after 
July 1. Labor, generally, is reported to be scarce, and 
seems inclined to be aggressive. 

Some good contracts have been placed for Welded 
Pipe, and quite considerable quantities of Structural 
Material have been placed. 

It is noteworthy that prices abroad for bridge work 
have declined so much lately that American companies 
are practically withdrawing from the competition. This 
we understand to be the case with the Clyde contract, 
which involves about 9000 tons, and with the Copen- 
hagen and Amsterdam draw bridges, both large struc- 
tures. 

The Steel Rail trade has quieted down, as was ex 
pected. We understand that the arrangements for the 
next fiscal year have been under consideration, in con- 
nection with which the announcement is significant that 
Jones & Laughlins, Limited, are to build a mill for roll- 
ing Rails. The Dominion Company, at Sydney, are also 
reported to be placing orders for Rail mill machinery. 

How rapidly conditions have changed is illustrated 
by the fact that foreign Old Steel Rails and Old Iron 
Rails are now being offered for importation. It was not 
so long since that the export trade in this branch was 
flourishing. It should be noted, however, that the for- 


eign prices are still so much above our market as to put 


business out of the question. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


May 15, May 8, Apr. 17, May 17 


PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, Phil- 

I in ndetnsdcdavereckvenkeneee $15.25 $15.25 $15.50 $20.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

SN sist noseseanveeeuensesenses 13.75 1400 1450 19,75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago. 15.50 15.50 15.50 22.50 
Lessemer Pig, Pittsburgh........... 16.25 16.% 16.75 nom. 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. ........ 14.75 14.75 1475 19.2% 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... 18.00 18.00 18.009 2.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom.)..... 2.00 24.00 24.00 29,00 
Steel Billets, Philadelp' ia (nom.).. 26.20 %.25 27.00 31.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago (mom.).......  sss+s 28.00 ..... nom. 
Wire Rods (delivered)............... 39.00 39.00 38.00 48.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.... 28.00 28.00 %6.00 85.00 
Spikes, Tidewater..... phuntsvesasuns 1.80 1.80 1.60 2.40 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.20 


OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago, gross ton... 13.60 13.50 14.50 17.30 


O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia..... ... 16.75 16.75 17.00 20.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton.. 19.00 19.00 20.50 19.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... ... 19.50 19.50 19.50 22.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia........ 17.50 17.50 16.50 22.00 


Feavy Steel Scrap, Chicago, gr. ton 13.50 18.50 14,00 14.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia.,... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... ...... 1.55 1.55 1.60 2.05 


Common Iron Bars, Youngstown... 145 1.45 1.50 1.90 
Steel Bars, Tidewater................ 1.624 1.62% 1.62146 2.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ............. 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.95 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh...... senene 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater... .....c0.-.scceees 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ eoccee 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.25 
Dmees, TREOGRINE. .cincccrcccenccece 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.40 
Angles, Pitteburgh................. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.... 1.75 1.75 1.85 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.......... 3.20 3.20 8.25 3.15 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b, Pitteburgh........ 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
Ge Ny Msn 00s: Seucssccccousens 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.08 
METALS: 

Copper, New York.............. seve 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.87% 
NE EE Or aE Sore 8.85 8.80 4.40 
SS > ere 43744 4.8746 4.387% 4.00 
Ra icncinvnccentGtauinn . © Winns 4.20 4.2%6 3.95 
BN Cad s nccnesnnauceeebos 26.10 26.30 %6.25 28.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York...... 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.75 
Nickel, New York..........--....... 60.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

 & eee on 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 


=i 
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Chicago, (2v Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher Building, 
HIcaGo, May 15, 1901. 


The flurry in the stock market naturally absorbed con- 
siderable attention last week, but it had much less effect 
on the Iron trade than might have been expected. The 
fact that the great fall in prices of stocks caused very 
few failures was reassuring. Demonstration was thus 
made of the strong financial condition of the country. 
Such a shock being borne without the collapse of im- 
portant banking and brokerage houses shows the 
strength of financial interests. Contracts of various 
kinds which had been pending during the week were 
signed on the day following the Wall street panfe. This 
is regarded as a very healthy sign. An error was made 
last week in the statement that buying by implement 
manufacturers was about over. Although it is believed 
that nearly all the largest implement makers have placed 
their season contracts, a considerable number of impor- 
tant establishments came in the market the past few 
days and others are negotiating. 

Pig Iron.—The week has been rather quiet, but the 
outlook now indicates some activity. Good inquiries are 
in the market for Foundry Iron, and it is believed that 
considerable buying will be done very shortly. Agri- 
cultural implement makers and car wheel interests are 
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also asking prices on large lots of Charcoal Pig Iron, 
some asking for 5000 tons and others as high as 10,000 
tons. Prices generally are unchanged, but Southern 
Foundry Iron may be shaded perhaps 50c. per ton. Fur- 
nace companies, however, are not giving their agents 
much discretion and the low prices may be suddenly 
withdrawn. Sales of local Foundry Iron have been 
made in fair quantities at full prices. We quote as fol- 
lows, Chicago delivery: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $18.00 to $18.5 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 15.00 to 15.50 
owe ip OS Sb See 16.25 to 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 16.50 to 16.75 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.15to 16.60 
Bouter Come, ING. 2... ccccccscesces 15.90 to 16.15 
Beeshers Gone, NO. B.nccccccvccceses 15.40 to 15.90 
Deere DC, 2, Banc c ce cscvecscens 14.90 to 15.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.90 to 16.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.40 to 15.90 
Foundry Worge......scccccsesscccecce 14.40 to 14.65 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 13.90 to 14.15 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

> 9 Rr 15.50 to 17.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig.............-+- 16.50 to 17.50 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.65 to 21.00 
Malleable Bessemer............++ee0. 16.50 to 17.00 
—— EO rere eer eer eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

8 per cent. Silicom.......ceeeeeeees 17.00 to 18.00 


Bars.—A great deal of contract business is being 
closed, the tonnage of the past week having been consid- 
erably above the average of weekly transactions. In- 
quiries are still coming forward and much more business 
is likely to be done this week. Quite an urgent demand 
is felt for prompt shipment of small lots, for which mills 
have obtained as high as 1.70c., Chicago, for Common 
Iron. Usual quotations of mill shipments are 1.55c. to 
1.60c., Chicago, for Common Iron, 1.60c. to 1.65c. for Soft 
Steel Bars, and 2c., base, for Hoops. These prices may 
perhaps be shaded a trifle for Iron, especially for ordi- 
nary sizes, but Steel prices are very firm. Jobbers are 
still having much trouble in securing satisfactory ship- 
ments from the mills to keep up their full stock assort- 
ments. The demand from stock is continuously heavy. 
Small lots are quoted by jobbers at 1.90c. to 2c. for either 
Iron or Steel Bars, and 2c. to 2.25c., base, for Hoops. 


Structural Material.—A good tonnage is daily being 
booked in small lots. Large contracts are few at pres- 
ent, although some figuring is being done on bridge and 
building work involving good quantities. Mill shipments 
are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 
inches and under, 1.75c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c.; An- 
gles, 1.75c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. 
to 1.85¢c.; small lots of Beams and Channels from local 
yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 


Plates.—Here and there a mill can be found promis- 
ing better deliveries, but the majority of the mills are 
loaded with work, taking their full capacity for several 
months. The demand for mill shipments is not so large 
as it has been, but a heavy movement is reported from 
stoch<: in local warehouses. This is the season when a 
great deal of repair work is being done and consumers 
are in need of prompt deliveries of material. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c.; Marine, 
1.95¢e. Jobbers are selling small lots from store at 1.90c. 
to 2c. for Tank and 2.25c. for Flange, with the usual 
extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &c. 


Sheets.—While manufacturers are still greatly in ar- 
rears on deliveries they are steadily in receipt of good 
business from large buyers, who are placing orders even 
if they are obliged to wait a considerable time for ship- 
ment. Their experience this spring has been such as to 
cause them to anticipate their necessities for several 
weeks if not months. A heavy trade from store is still 
a feature of the local Sheet trade, the demand being 
large for both the Black and Galvanized Sheets, but 
more particularly Galvanized. Orders are being received 
now by jobbers for Coke Tin Plates for fall delivery in 
anticipation of the requirements of the furnace trade. 
The Tin Plate mills are making somewhat better deliv- 
eries, but are still far from having caught up with their 
orders. Small lots of No. 27 Black Sheets from stock 
are quoted at 3.40c. to 3.50c., and Galvanized, 70 off. 
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Merchant Pipe.—Conditions continue very satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of the mills. The demand is 
very good. Manufacturers’ prices, random lengths, are 
as follows: 

Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 


Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches....... 59.2 46.2 549 40.9 


ast ee De on a act aid. wens a wk wee 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 

Boiler Tubes.—Orders for mill shipment are reason- 
ably numerous, but the demand from jobbers’ stocks is 
moderate. Prices are firm. Quotations on less than car- 
load lots from jobbers’ stocks are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
RR oe seid ear eel ne de oem eon ae 50 40 
A I iit a, 4 aol cs knw cw inet lore @awienia. aamaewe 57% 47 
6 Inches SE TE Oe eT Ce Ce rere 50 and 5 47 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Many more Rail contracts 
could be secured if the manufacturers were able to 
promise summer delivery. The mills, however, are 
crowded with work far into the fall months. Light 
Rails are in good demand, with the steady booking of 
considerable tonnage for forward delivery. Quotations 
range from $28 to $33, according to section. Track Fast- 
enings are in active demand, with few manufacturers in 
position to promise even reasonable delivery. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 
1.95¢c. to 2c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c., 
with Square Nuts, 2.65c. 

Billets.—Steel Billets continue very scarce. The local 
demand is for small lots running from carloads to 100 
tons, but it is almost impossible to secure anything but 
Open Hearth Billets. Manufacturers quote Open Hearth 
Billets $32.80, Chicago. It is stated that Bessemer Billets 
could easily be sold at $38 if the manufacturers were 
able to furnish any. 

Merchant Steel.—More implement contracts are re- 
ported, several good transactions of this kind having 
been closed since last report. The demand for ordinary 
quantities from the regular trade is excellent. Mill ship- 
ments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2c, to 2.10¢c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.85¢c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85¢. to 
1.90¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 
55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are 
quoted at 6c. for carloads and 7c. from store; Specials, 
13¢c. upward. 

Old Material.—Consumers generally are holding off, 
and meanwhile the supply continues to become more 
plentiful. Buying is confined to small quantities of only 
such classes of material as may be needed atonce. Prices 
are unchanged from the reduction made last week. The 
following are approximate quotations per gross ton: 

Old Iron Rails 


CT Oe ee en ee 19.00 to $20.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ +350 to sr 0 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 16.00 to 17.00 
ERORUY TGIGFINS MOUS so cc ceccvsccccs 21.00 to 22.00 
a ee Sars dia 6: 0/6 6.6 dike es aia wale ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.50 to 14.00 
aa aie’ > veka teed Oho aaa wer 11.50 to 12.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

i OB OB, SE eee $17.00 to $17.50 
os ee eee eres 20.00 to 20.50 
MN Me 6 ita 4 es ech cw: oa we wie’ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 13.00 to 138.50 
INS oes oS dc ween die wae Sse la'e edn 15.50 to 16.00 
RB ge eran 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 11.00to 11.50 
Oe ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.00 to 9.50 
Se aie Grb- du aint e:seeenae@aian 4.00to 4.50 
SE GUN ow cece cwenadetuwas 4.50to 5.00 
ee EE SEs viedo ewivccauen ee 12.00 to 12.50 
OE See 10.00 to 10.50 
ROOD CED I ccccccccnwod awed 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.50to 9.00 
TRGTEORE BEGIORDIG. . occ ccccccocscuce 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.00 to 11.50 


Metals.—Lake Superior Copper is steadily held at 
1714c. for Lake and 17\4c. for Casting brands. Pig Lead 
is in fair demand, but quotations show no change from 
4.3240c. for Desilverized and 4.42%4c. for Corroding in 
50-ton lots. 

Coke.—The contract price for 72-hour Connellsville 
Coke continues at $4.75 to $5, but the local market is 
suffering from receipts of Coke on track, which must be 
sold to save demurrage. Transactions under these cir- 
cumstances are running at about $4.50. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, t 
PrrTspurGH, May 15, 1901. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Bessemer Pig Iron market is prac- 
tically lifeless and prices seem easier. The views of the 
United States Steel Corporation as to prices of Iron for 
second half are about $15, at furnace, but so far nothing 
has been done. A good deal of Basic Iron has been sold 
at $15 at furnace, while higher prices are reported to 
have been paid for prompt Iron. Forge Iron for May 
and June shipment is very strong at $14, at furnace, but 
for second half could likely be bought at lower prices. 
Foundry Iron is firm and in fair demand. We quote 
Bessemer Iron $15.75 to $16, at furnace, in small lots, or 
$16.50 to $16.75, Pittsburgh. On round lots of Bessemer 
Iron for extended shipment these prices would likely be 
shaded. Forge Iron is $14, at Valley, and $14.75, Pitts- 
burgh; No. 2 Foundry, $15 to $15.75, Pittsburgh. We 
note a sale of 500 tons of Standard Forge for May and 
June at $14, at Valley furnace. 

Steel.—Billets continue very scarce, and Steel from 
other sections is being brought into Pittsburgh. We 
quote Billets at $24, Pittsburgh, Valley or Wheeling, but 
note that Steel is being shipped from Youngstown into 
the Pittsburgh district. Sheet Bars are $1 a ton above 
the price of Standard 4 x 4 Billets. The supply of 
Sheet Bars is much larger, and Sheet mills have no 
trouble now in getting Bars as fast as wanted. 

A slight break has occurred at the Bessemer plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and it will be idle for some days. 


(By Mail.) 


The testimony of C. M. Schwab, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, before the Industrial 
Commission on Saturday, May 11, has excited a good 
deal of interest in the trade here, and Mr. Schwab’s 
statemeuts have been very widely discussed. He is re- 
garded as a very able man, but many in the trade dis- 
agree with Mr. Schwab in some of his statements. 
While it is probable that the visible Ore supply may be 
used up in 50 or 60 years, as Mr. Schwab says, yet new 
Ore fields are certain to be developed before half a cen- 
tury rolls around, and the same is true of new Coke 
fields, Mr, Schwab contending that the visible supply 
of Connellsville Coking Coal will be exhausted at the 
present rate of mining in 30 years. The Iron trade is in 
about the same condition as noted in this report last 
week. There is a good demand for all kinds of Finished 
Iron and Steel, and prices are strong. Prices on Struc- 
tural Material, Plates, Steel Bars and Steel Rails and 
Billets are fixed by agreement, and so far as we are ad- 
vised, are being strictly held. There is no pressure on 
the part of the mills to sell, but most of the leading 
works are sold up for from 60 to 90 days, and are havinga 
good demand for stuff right along. The possibility that 
there may be some friction between the Amalgamated 
Association and the United States Steel Corporation 
when the time comes to fix up the wage scale may ac- 
celerate demaud to some extent between now and July 
1. If the views of Mr. Schwab toward labor organiza- 
tions are carried out by the presidents of the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation, there 
will certainly be labor troubles. However, these matters 
are likely to be left largely to the presidents of the va- 
rious companies for settlement as they see fit. 

Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote 80 per cent. 
Ferromanganese at $58.50 in carload lots, delivered at 
buyer’s miil. Some foreign Ferro is being sold in this 
market. 

Structural Material.—The big buildings that will be 
put up this year are all in, and specifications on the ma- 
terial for these are now being received by the Structural 
miils. There is a scarcity of Shapes for prompt ship- 
ment, the mills being filled up for the next two or three 
months. While it is a little early yet to make forecast, 


it is thought that the tonnage this year in Structural 
Material, including Beams and Channels, Angles, Zees 
and Tees, aside from Plates, will exceed 600,000 tons. 
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A good many small lots of material are being placed, and 
all the bridge companies are full of work. We quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 
1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 
1.55¢e. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 
1.40c, to 1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Plates.—We note an unusually large demand for 
Universal Plates, and the mills are filled up for the next 
two or three months. There is also quite a heavy de- 
mand for Fire Box Steel, the locomotive shops all being 
full of work and liberal buyers of Plates. We quote: 
Tank quality, %4-inch and heavier, 1.60c.; 3-16 inch, 1.65c.; 
under 3-16 inch aud above No. 10, 1.70c.; Flange or Boiler 
Sceel, 0.1c. advance over the base of Tank; Marine and 
Il’ire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 0.2c. advance over Tank; Still Bottom 
Steel, 0.3c. advauce over Tank; Locomotive Fire Box 
Steel and equivalent specifications, 0.5¢. advance over 
Tank, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quiet, most of the tonnage 
for this year having been placed some time since. Two 
or three of the leading mills are practically out of the 
market as sellers of Rails for balance of this year. The 
two Rail mills owned by United States Steel Corporation, 
Edgar Thomson Works and the Federal Steel Company, 
ought to make close to 1,200,000 tons this year. No more 
Rails will be rolled at the Ohio Works, at Youngstown, 
the equipment being moved to Chicago. We quote 
Standard Sections at $28, at mill. 


Bars.—We note a continued good demand for Steel 
Bars, the Implement makers placing orders earlier this 
year than usual. The car builders are placing heavy or- 
ders and for extended delivery. There is some difficulty 
in getting prompt deliveries of Steel Bars, owing to the 
searcity of Billets. One leading interest rolling Steel 
Bars report they are sold up for balance of this year. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.40c, in very large lots to im- 
plement makers and other heavy consumers, this price 
being absolute minimum of the market. For ordinary 
tonnage the mills quote 1.45c. to 1.50c., full half extras, 
at mill. Open Hearth Steel Bars carry $2 a ton advance 
and high carben Bars also carry extras. All prices on 
Steel Bars are f.0.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight. We quote 
Commor Iron Bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c., half extras, Valley 
mill. 


Sheets.—-We note a continued heavy demand for 
Sheets, and some of the leading mills are out of the mar- 
ket as sellers for the next three or four months. Jobbers 
are having a very active demand and are able to sell 
carload lots that ordinarily would go to mills. A good 
deal of tounage in Sheets has been booked for second 
half of the year. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box 
annealed, 3.20c. to 3.25c.; No. 28, 3.30c. to 3.35¢c.; No. 24 
gauge for prompt delivery have sold at 3.25c. and higher. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70 and 5 per cent. off in 
earload lots, maker’s mill. 


Skelp.—Prompt delivery of Skelp is hard to get, and 
high prices are being paid. We quote Grooved Iron and 
Steel Skelp at 1.75c. to 1.80c., and Sheared at 1.80c, to 
1.85c., maker’s mill. Prices are about $1 a ton higher, 
delivered f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tubular Goods.—The further development of the Oil 
fields in Southern Texas is causing a continued heavy 
demand for oil well supplies, and almost every day many 
carloads of material of this kind are shipped to Texas by 
Tube mills in the Pittsburgh district. In the past two 
months or so several hundred carloads of material have 
gone to Texas from this district. We also note that 
some large gas lines have recently been placed, and ton- 
nage of this kind has probably been larger this year than 
ever before. Contracts taken by National Tube Com- 
pany for water lines for California are noted elsewhere 
in this issue. There is a continued good demand for 
Tubular Goods of all kinds, and prices are very firm. 
Stocks in jobbers’ hands are light and prices are being 
very well maintained, there being an almost entire absence 
of cutting. To the small trade prices are as follows: 
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Merchant Pipe. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 


¥% to % inch and 11 to 12 inmch............ 61 48 
20) 20 FREE .e ce sctcccospawneessoneanen 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8S. &S I. J. 
& fh Se roe ee ere ie ee 58 53% 
Mi iwe kas muah ediklea wan ead eee 63 59 
See SR Be Ten a:0' 0 0 Kec debeme se ene.eee 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8. &S. I. J. 
A Ee, go thi GSES ERK ERE Rae ee 53% 59 
— OR OR OSS errr eer een rr Pr 59 55 
UU Og ee eee ee ee ee 61% 57% 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
3 inch to 256 Inch, Inclusive... ...csescccccccssece 60 
OR PAA CPE Te Tee Te See eee Te 59 
Iron. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch............ ceceeee 48% 
PE IR én bce niem a bak CORRH DDC Ota view ee eee 48 
gy 8 Sr er en ee 53 


Prices made by the mills to the jobbers are from 5 to 
7% per cent. less than the above. 


Coke.—Output of Coke in the Connellsville region last 
week was 234,637 tons, a slight decrease over the pre- 
vious week; 19,819 ovens were active and 1628 idle. It 
is hard to find a market for either Furnace or Foundry 
Coke, all the consumers being covered by contracts. 
Some surplus Coke for May shipment is being offered at 
comparatively low prices. We quote strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke at $2, and Foundry at $2.50. Main 
Line Furnace Coke is $1.65 to $1.75 and Foundry $2.15 
to $2.25 a ton. For prompt shipment it is probable our 
iower price on Furnace Coke would be shaded. 


Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, t 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 14, 1901. 


There is no relief from the dullness of the past several 
weeks, which has, in fact, become somewhat intensified 
during the past few days, and to give any clear or dis- 
tinct idea of the situation it is impossible to avoid a reit- 
eration of what has been said several times recently. 
There is plenty of business to go on with, everything is 
running up to full capacity, and in that respect there 
is no possible ground for complaint. The discouraging 
feature is in the absence of demand for deliveries dur- 
ing the last half of the year, as very few orders have 
been placed and very few have been offered; conse- 
quently sellers are becoming restless, as they are anxious 
for business and are prepared to meet buyers on liberal 
terms. Whether the delay is due to temporary causes or 
to a probable shrinkage in consumption after midsum- 
mer is difficult to determine. The attitude of labor is 
not conducive to confidence, as an extended suspension 
of work at a time when the production of Pig Iron is 
the largest on record would soon lead to accumulations, 
which would have a depressing effect and might lead to 
a general disorganization, from which it would be diffi- 
cult to recover. The feeling is undoubtedly less confi- 
dent than it was, although there is much to be said 
in favor of a belief in continued activity. Recent events 
in the stock market have become powerful object les- 
sons, however, and while the decline in stocks has no 
bearing whatever on trade conditions it carries with it 
suggestions of possible setbacks, which, to say the least, 
tends to conservatism and increased caution. Prices in 
nearly all cases are about the same as they were a week 
ago, but the feeling is somewhat easy, for reasons which 
we have already mentioned. 





Pig lron.—Apathy on the part of buyers has been the 
most prominent feature since date of our last report. 
The demand for several weeks past has been on a gradu- 
ally declining scale, and although the statistics pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of The Iron Age show a sur- 
prisingly good conditio» as regards stocks, it has been 
utterly unavailing so far as it affects prices. Unless 
Iron is needed for this or next month’s delivery there is 
very little demand, and although prices would no doubt 
be adjusted to buyers’ ideas, they are totally unrespon- 
sive. Makers of Iron are becoming quite anxious to 
secure some business for the last half of the year, but 


the indifference of buyers has had a depressing influence, 
which appears as though it might continue unless some 
unexpectedly favorable developments are met with. In- 
quiries do not encourage the idea of any material change 
in the situation, however, and the trade are gradually 
settling down to the belief that this and the coming 
month will meet with a dull and sagging market. There 
has been some inquiry for both Basic and Bessemer Pig, 
but there is nothing in it to warrant the hope that any 
iarge aniount of business will be done. It is true tnat 
the available supply for immediate delivery is limited, 
but whatever business of consequence may be done dur- 
ing the next month or so will have reference to del!ly- 
eries during the later months of the year. Prices for 
city and nearby points are about as follows: No. 1 X 
Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.25 to 
$15.50; No. 2 Plain, $14.75 to $15; Standard Gray Forge, 
$14.25 to $14.50; Ordinary Gray Forge, $14; Basic 
(Chilled), $14.25 to $14.50. 


Billets.—Business is extremely dull, and, although 
quotations are nominal at $26.20 for Ordinary Steel, 
there appears to be no disposition to offer Steel at less 
money for the sake of getting deliveries. Special Steels 
are in fair demand at the usual advances, according to 
carbon requirements. 


Plates.—New business is not particularly plenty at 
the present time; there is a good ordinary demand, but 
not quite enough to keep pace with the mill shipments. 
Orders which are already in hand, however, are expected 
to tide them over the midsummer dullness, and by that 
time it is hoped that there will be a fresh inflow of new 
business. Prices are a shade easier, although not quot- 
ably lower, but it is evident that favorable terms could 
be had for immediate contracts which would carry with 
them satisfactory dates for deliveries. General quota- 
tions for city or nearby points are about as follows: 
Plates, 4 inch and thicker, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Universals, 
1.80c. to 1.85c.; Flange, 1.90c. to 2.10c. 


Structural Material.—The situation is very closely 
akin to that in the Plate trade, as shipyards and other 
large consumers require certain proportions in each line 
of goods, so that when the Plate trade is active the 
Structural mills are active in proportion. The facilities 
for producing shaped material may be somewhat less 
relatively, and for that reason deliveries are in some 
cases pretty hard to secure with the promptness which 
could be desired. Prices remain as last quoted for sea- 
board or nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢.; 
Beams and Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85ce. 


Bars.—There is still quite a good run of orders for 
Bars, and in the majority of cases mills are running to 
their full capacity, with nothing in sight to indicate less 
favorable conditions in the near future. Prices un- 
changed, 1.50c. to 1.55c. being the usual quotation for 
lron Bars and 1.6214¢., to 1.70¢., delivered, for Steel Bars. 


Sheets.—There can be no change in the report of the 
Sheet trade, as the mills are loaded up with orders and 
are, therefore, under no necessity for seeking business 
or making any change in their prices, which are as fol- 
lows for best Sheets (common Sheets two-tenths less): 
No. 10, 2.50c.; No. 14, 2.70c.; No. 16, 2.90c.; Nos. 18-20, 
3.40c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.50c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.65c.; No. 28, 3.75c. 
to 3.80c. 

Old Material.—There is a somewhat better demand, 
but at lower prices, except for special stock. Steel Rails 
in short pieces have been sold at $17.50, but $17 is usu- 
ally regarded as a pretty full price. Low Phosphorus 
Steel under 0.05 was sold at $20.50, but 0.03 would com- 
mand at least $1 more. Choice Railroad has been sold 
at $19 to $19.50, and Ordinary Country Scrap at $15.50 
to $16, although $17 is paid for extra qualities. Bids 
und offers are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards: Choice Railroad Scrap, $19 to $20; Country Scrap, 
$16 to $17; No. 2 Light Scrap, $12.50 to $13.25; Machin- 
ery Cast, $14 to $14.50; Heavy Steel Scrap, $16.75 to $17; 
Old Iron Rails, $19.50 to $20; Old Steel Rails, $16.75 to 
$17; Wrought Turnings, $12 to $12.50; Cast Borings, $8.75 
to $9; Old Car Wheels, $17.50 to $18; Iron Axles, $21.50 
to $22.50: Steel Axles, $17 to 18. 
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Gincinnati, = (2y Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, 
INCINNATI, May 15, 1901. f 


The situation in Pig Iron is not materially changed 
from what it was a week ago. Trading has been rather 
light and the outlook for the nearby future is quiet. 
Buyers are not evidencing very much interest and there 
is a little uncertainty covering the market. Prices are 
certainly not steady and the first step has been taken 
in a decline. A sale in an interior Ohio city made a few 
days ago was on the basis of $11, Birmingham, for No. 
2 Soft, and on this basis a number of furnaces have 
authorized offerings. Freight rate from Birmingham is 
$2.75 to this point; from Hanging Rock district, $1. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


eee ee $14.25 to $15.00 
ES SE, er 13.75 to 14.50 
es (ee I Bo onteceeeese aes 13.25 to 14.00 
Pn Sr Ce: Ces eneecsseneeeee 12.50 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.25 to 15.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.75 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 12.50 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.50 to 13.25 
Oe Te errr rr eye 16.00 to 16.50 
CS BORE T, BOs Be dc ccc cccscensvces 15.00 to 15.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1...........-+ 15.50 to 15.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 15.00 to 15.25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.........+.- 14.50 to 14.75 
ONE PN nV eco nce esceweccawen 14.00 to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


rd Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
—— mys ae echn ached bene mee $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25 to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—The market has been quiet and 
prices are unchanged. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.60c., with half extras; same in 
small lots, 1.80c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.15¢., with half extras; Base Angles, in carload lots, 
1.80c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.80c.; Sheets, No. 16, 
2.50c. 

Old Material.—No change in the general situation. 
Trade is quiet. We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
per net ton, $15; Cast Railroad Machine Scrap, $12.25 to 
$12.75; Iron Axles, $18.75 to $19; Iron Rails, $16.75 to 
$17.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.75 to $15.25; 
short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $15.75 to $16.25. 
All prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross 
tons. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, May 14, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The Iron Ore market is now settling upon 
a new basis, and whether it is to be different from the 
ene recently established remains to be seen. During the 
week the ice blockade between the upper and the lower 
lakes has disappeared, and only yesterday the strike of 
the marine engineers was brought to an end virtually, 
through the settlement between the strikers and the 
fleet of the United States Steel Corporation. By these 
two events the embargo on commerce has effectually 
been raised and business may now be conducted along 
natural lines. It only remains, therefore, to determine 
what effect the month’s delay is to have on the freights 
and what the probable consumption of Ore is to be. The 
delay most likely will wipe out the natural surplus of 
tonnage, promising a good rate, and if the shipment is 
to be anywhere near what it promises now to be the 
freights ought to be excellent during the year. The 
amount of Ore to be shipped will depend upon the sales 
of Pig Iron to the melters, as the increased capacity of 
the furnaces will permit of che melting of about all of 
the Ore that can be brought down the la‘es during the 
remainder of the season. In this conne jon the ship- 
pers are making allowance in their estimates of Ore 
consumption for the 3,000,000 tons which recent reports 
establish as the amount now on the lower lake docks, 
this aggregate being figured from the reports of the dock 
managers at the various Lake Erie ports. This week 
some more season contracts have been placed with big 
earriers, so that the aggregate now under contract for 
movement is approximately 17,000,000 tons. It is be- 
lieved that there is yet 1,000,900 tons that will be placed 
with contract tonnage, leaving about 2,000,000 to be 
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brought down by means of wild charters made during 
the season. Both wild and contract rates are on the 
same basis, 80c. from Duluth, 70c. from Marquette and 
60c. from Escanaba to Ohio ports. 


Pig Iron.—The market remains quiet, comparatively. 
A little business is moving all the time, and a few sales 
of carload lots or more are made from time to time, but 
when compared with previous sales are a little light. 
The capacity of the plants is pretty well sold up, as is 
well known, for the first half of the year, and the fur- 
nacemen do not look for any great activity until after 
July 1. On what sales are now made the old prices pre- 
vail, although the market is not strong. No. 1 Foundry 
is quoted at $15.25 and $15.50, with No. 2 Foundry stand- 
ing at $14.75 and $15. Basic is nominally quoted at $16, 
and Bessemer at $16.50, all Valley furnace. These latter 
quotations are purely nominal, as sales are decidedly 
limited. Buyers are holding back on doing business 
past July 1, believing that the prices will be lowered. 
They have orders which are to be placed as soon as the 
prices are settled, for the business of the second half, 
but so far there is no intimation of what these are to be. 
It is generally accepted now that a reduction will be 
made. This is based upon the knowledge that a large 
amount of capacity is to be added by the blowing in of 
new furnaces that are now in the process of construc- 
tion and will be completed in time to participate in the 
trade during the latter part of the year. Until the ex- 
tent of this capacity is learned it would be a hard mat- 
ter for the furnacemen to agree on any fixed set of 
prices. The increased capacity and the low price of 
Iron Ore will give the buyers a leverage on the market 
by which they hope to lower the prices. 


Finished Material.—The market has picked up a lit- 
tle during the week. The suspension in buying proved 
to be but temporary, and orders are now coming in with 
reassuring regularity. These are small, to be sure, but 
they aggregate a very satisfactory business. The leader 
appears to have been Structural Material during the 
week, as some nice orders have been placed, and others 
are in prospect, the market having heard through in- 
quiries of quite a good tonnage in prospect. In addition 
the specification on former orders have been brisk, al- 
lowing the mills to keep up a lively clip. All of them 
are running full blast, and show no signs of abating one 
whit from their energy. The prices on Structural 
Shapes remain as they have been at 1.60c. The Pitts- 
burgh Rail trade is not as active as it was. A few small 
orders have been placed for electric lines at the new 
price of $28, but they have not been very large. The 
mills are well filled with orders, however, and some of 
them are refusing to take others. The shipments on 
former orders are increasingly heavy, as the building 
season with railroads is now at its hight. In Plates the 
mills will have to find a market in the near future, ex- 
clusive of the shipbuilding orders. Shipbuilding on the 
lakes has been more than ordinarily heavy for the last 
season, and in consequence the orders given to the Steel 
mills have been large. The boom has about passed, and 
the shipbuilding companies will soon face the alterna- 
tive of building stock boats or allowing their yards to lie 
idle. Other Plate buyers, however, see a good business 
ahead, especially the bridge builders. The price remains 
firm at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Bar orders are coming in 
steadily, but are not large. The price holds steady at 
1.45c., Pittsburgh. Generally the Finished Material mar- 
ket is strong, and while there is talk of lower prices in 
other grades no reports have made their appearance con- 
cerning this product. 


Old Iron.—The business this week has been a little 
light, with no very large sales recorded. The prices are 
quoted nominally as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $16.50 net; 
Iron Rails, $20 gross; Steel Rails, $16.50 gross; Car 
Wheels, $19 gross; Cast Borings, $6 net; Wrought Turn- 
ings, $10 net;. Machinery Cast, $13 net. 
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The management of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
of Steelton, Pa., is looking into the building of a by- 
product coke oven plant. 
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Birmingham. 


BrruincuaM, ALA., May 14, 1901. 

The market is hard to quote accurately. Reports con- 
cerning prices vary so as to confuse one as to proper 
market quotations. There was one sale of 800 tons of 
No. 2 Foundry at $11.75 and there were sales at less 
prices. Some of these prices quoted were as low as 
$11.25, but they are vigorously denied. It is very evi- 
dent that prices are not uniform, and that while some 
report a good, steady trade in a small way at satisfactory 
prices, there are others who have not had such smooth 
sailing. On a basis of $11.75 for No. 2 Foundry, Gray 
Forge should be quoted at $10.50. We all know from 
current rumor it has sold at $10 and less. “ Circum- 
stances alter cases,” and each interest has its own pe- 
culiar situation to consider. ‘There are cases where sales 
agents have accepted lower prices than were quoted to 
them and had their orders refused. It may be that some 
of these uncompleted transactions were the basis for 
the lower prices quoted. There were some transactions 
in Basic Iron, and one lot of 1000 tons was taken at 
$11.50, while an option was given on another lot of 
10,000 tons, which had not been accepted at the close 
of the week. The demand for Steel continues good and 
sales as to deliveries are lengthening out. Some have 
been made that extend into 1902. Prices for Steel range 
around $23. There has been a good trade in Axle Steel; 
in fact, the regular order trade for the various forms of 
the output is constantly on the increase, with every pros- 
pect of marketing without trouble all the output of the 
mill. It will soon be running to maximum capacity. 

Mention was made some time ago of the conclusion of 
a deal which transferred certain important Coal prop- 
erties to the control of Pittsburgh capital. The Vir- 
ginia & Alabama Coal & Coke Company and the Corona 
Coal & Coke Company were among ihe properties ab- 
sorbed, and all the details necessary to perfect complete 
ownership have been concluded. The properties ab- 
sorbed are the ones that threatened the supremacy of 
Pittsburgh in the Mississippi River trade. The deal se- 
cures to the new owners an advantage from which noth- 
ing can dislodge them. They will absolutely control that 
trade. The entire deal is said to have involved $3,000,- 
000. 

Some of the other companies are increasing their 
capitalization and some are arranging for additional capi- 
tal to develop their properties. It looks as if there was a 
move toward concentration of capital and economy in 
management. The demand for Coke continues fine, show- 
ing the active condition of the various Iron industries. 
Some railroad move is on foot in the district, and in 
circles that ought to be well posted it is said that the 
Illinois Central is playing for an entrance here. 

The shipments of Iron from this district during April 
were 78,435 tons, and from Alabama and Tennessee they 
were 138,427 tons. Of Cast Iron Pipe there was shipped 
14,953 tons, of which 7710 tons went from Birmingham. 
The shipments of export Iron were only 1412 tons, and 
this was simply a cleaning up of old business. There is, 
as yet, no sign of any life in that branch of the trade. 


_ 


New York. 


Office of The Fron Age, 232-238 William street, 

New York, May 15, 1901. t 
Pig Iron.—The local market continues quiet. Some 
large lots for future delivery are being offered by fur- 
nace interests, which are expected to largely increase 
production early in the second half of the year. We 
quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, No. 1, 
$16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.40 to $16; No. 2 Plain, 
$14.25 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennessee 
and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 
2 Foundry, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 Soft, $16 to $16.25; No. 
2 Soft, $15 to $15.50; No. 3 Foundry, $14.50 to $14.75; 
No. 4 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14.25 to 

$14.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The largest transaction closed for 
some time past on the seaboard was the 16,800 net tons 
for Philadelphia, which went to the Consolidated Com- 
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pany about ten days since. A good amount of work is 
to come up locally and the run of small orders Is very 
fair. There has been some talk of a common sales 
agency in Cast Iron Pipe, but there is apparently little 
chance of its going through. We continue to quote $23 
to $23.50 per gross ton, at tidewater. 

Steel Rails.—Very few new orders are being taken 
in this district. It is understood that the Eastern mills 
are so crowded with work that they have turned down 
a very large tonnage. The manufacturers of Track Bolts 
are still discussing the plan of a common sales agency 
for all the leading concerns. We quote $28 for Standard 
Sections, and $32 to $32.50 for Girder Rails. We quote 
Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Splice Bars, 1.45¢c. to 1.50c.; 
Square Track Bolts, 2.35c. to 2.40c., and Hexagon Bolts, 
2.45¢e. to 2.50¢., at mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Among the larger con- 
tracts recently placed is the 5000 tons of Shapes and 
3000 tons of Plates for the Weehawken grain elevator, 
the material to be placed with the American Bridge 
Company. The same company have also taken 3000 tons 
of Structural Material for the Lake Shore shops at Col- 
linwood, Ohio, near Cleveland. A contract has also been 
closed for 12 bridges for an anthracite coal road, involv- 
ing a considerable tonnage. It is not known to whom 
the contract for the two large holders for the Consoll- 
dated Gas Company is to go. We quote as follows at 
tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 
1.85¢c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. 
for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held a: 2.25c. 
for C. H. No. 1, 2.75c. for Flange, ane 3.25c. for Fire 
Box. Refined Bars are 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Common Bars, 
1.45¢e. to 1.50c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.62%4c. to 1.65c., and 
Hoops, 1.90c. to 2¢., base, on dock. 





Metal Market. 


Office of The Iren Age, 282-238 William street, 
New York, May 15, 1901. } 


Pig Tin.—During the eary portion of the week under 
review a greater inquiry from the interior was noticed. 
But the demand was filled at prices lower than those 
quoted on the Metal Exchange. During the last few 
days demand has slackened somewhat, and business has 
been rather dull. The market to-day closed weak at 
26.10c. to 26.50c. for spot, 26c. to 26.50c. for May, 26.20c. 
to 26.40c. for June, and 26c. to 26.25c. for July. Stocks 
here are now so plentiful that for the first time in many 
months there is a premium on future delivery over spot. 
In London and Holland the new bull operator was at 
work and succeeded in raising prices considerably dur- 
ing the early portion of the week, but the upward move- 
ment was checked to-day, presumably through the pres- 
ent weakness of our market. The closing price in Lon- 
don to-day was £121 15s. for spot, and £118 10s. for 
futures. The Bileton sale to-day at Batavia, which com- 
prised about 6000 piculs, or 350 tons, went at an equiva- 
lent of £120, c.i.f. Holland. Toward the close of this 
month about 2500 tons of Banca will be sold at auction 
in Holland. The unsold stock of Banca held by the 
trading company in Holland is attracting considerable 
attention, as it is the largest on record. On April 30 
there was stored in Holland 8837 tons, against 5067 tons 
for the same period last year, and 3807 tons for the 
same period of two years ago. 

Copper.—There is no change in the situation here. 
Producers hold at the same prices, but the market is 
extremely dull. Lake is quoted 17c. and Electrolytic 
1654c. The principal Lake producer, it is said, is still 
trying to effect a large sale, but has not succeeded in 
doing so. The exports for the first half of this month 
amount to 3962 tons, as against 5696 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The imports for the first 
half of this month amounted to 1327 tons. The London 
market continued to decline during the week and closed 
to-day £69 8s. 9d. for spot and £70 for futures. Best Se- 
lected is unchanged at £75 15s. Consumption in Europe 
continues on a much smaller scale. The United States 
Consul at Berlin, in a communication to this Govern- 
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ment dated early last month, states that the price of 
Copper is considered too high by comparison with the 
existing values of other commodities He expresses the 
opinion that if American prices should be reduced to 14c. 
a revival of European demand could be expected. 


Pig Lead.—. fairly good demand is reported at un- 
changed prices. The independent producers are said to 
be pretty well sold up. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company are quoting on a basis of 4.37%4c., New 
York, and 4.32%c., St. Louis. The London price is 3 
shillings and 6 pence lower than last week, with £12 3d. 
9d. 


Spelter—lIs very quiet here at 3.95c. to 4c. It is stated 
that 200 tons of American Spelter came back from Eng- 
land during the last week. The London market has ad- 
vanced somewhat, and is quoted to-day £17 5s. St. Louis 
is dull at 3.85c. 


Antimony—Is urhanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. 
to 9c., Hungarian 8'.¢c. to 8%c., and Cookson’s 10\4e. 

Nickel.—Lots not covered by yearly contract are not 
obtainable under 60c. 

Quicksily »r.—There is no change. Prices quoted here 
are $51 per flask of 76% pounds for lots of 50 flasks or 
more. The London market is unchanged at £9 2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—The demand is fair, and prices are un- 
changed. The American Tin Plate Company continue 
to quote deliveries until October 1 on a basis of $4.19 per 
box of Standard 100-Ib. Cokes, f.0.v. New York, and $4 
per box f.o.b. mills. 


_ 


The New York [lachinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Ace, 232-238 William street. 
New York. May 15, 1901. 


There is a good deal of gossip in the street about a 
large conservative firm of machine tool builders who 
are said to have adopted a new policy in their sales de- 
partmen: and are now reducing prices. All through the 
boom times, when machine tool builders throughout the 
country siezed the opportunity of advancing prices, this 
company left them unchanged. That the present reduc- 
tions have had an influence on the values of other makes 
of tools is denied in all quarters of the market. The de- 
clines, it is said, figure more conspicuously in certain 
lines or types of tools, and are not uniform throughout 
the entire extensive line of the firm’s product. It is re- 
ported that the declines average above 10 per cent., when 
the various lines affected are considered collectively. 
In some tools the reduction has been greater than in 
others. For instance, it is said that recent sales have 
been made in milling machines at a reduction of about 
20 per cent. below the former stundard prices. In grind- 
ing machines it is alse said that the decline has been 
marked. 

The representatives here for builders of other prom- 
inent makes of milling machines state that they have 
not made any change in prices. The trade in general 
state that no depressing effect has been felt in the mar- 
ket for standard tools, and that conditions are such that 
they do not warrant a general decrease in prices. Some 
builders apprehend difficulty with their workmen in con- 
nection with the threatened strike of next Monday. 
Builders of heavy tools state that the tendency in prices 
is rather upward instead of otherwise. 

We are informed that the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company are now building for the market their new 
type of back geared machines. One of these machines 
was exhibited at the Paris Exposition, but the machines 
have not been heretofore placed upon the market. This 
type of machine contains a new geared feeding device 
which does away with all feed belts. The machine also 
embodies other changes. 

We have received official confirmation of the report 
which we printed last week to the effect that the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company were awarded the 
contract for about 60 milling machines to be installed 
in the new British Westinghouse shops. As to the re- 
port that the Lodge Shipley Machine Tool Company 
received a large order for lathes to be installed in these 
works, we are in receipt of a communication from the 
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latter company which states that no order has as yet 
been received by them for the lathes. 

There has been considerable correspondence between 
machine tool merchants and the railroads for large 
equipments for new shops, but it is now thought that 
some of this work may be held up temporarily owing to 
the recent Wall street flurry. One of the latest tips 
given out in the trade is that the Vermont Central in- 
tend erecting extensive shops in the neighborhood of 
Northern New York State. 

Another report in the trade has it that the Pullman 
Palace Car Company intend doubling the size of their 
present repair shops at Wilmington, Del., and that places 
are now being prepared for the buildings. 

It is said that the Pennsylvania has plans under way 
for extensive car shops to be built on a large tract of 
land just purchased between Southeast Toledo and Wal- 
bridge, Ohio. W. H. Brown, chief engineer of the road 
at Philadelphia, is said to have this work in charge. 

Extensive repair shops are to be built at Collingwood, 
near Cleveland, Ohio, by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Company. The plans for this work 
are said to be pretty well advanced and some purchases 
have already been made. The contract for the buildings 
has been let. The Philadelphia Engineering Company, 
branch of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, are said to 
have secured the crane order. There will be four cranes, 
a 100-ton electric traveler, a 30-ton, a 10-ton and one 
7\4,-ton jib crane. The machinery used in the new shops 
will all be driven electrically. Specifications for the 
power plant are already completed. The plant will have 
a capacity of 1800 boiler horse-power. There will be 
a 400-kw. and an 80-kw. generating set, and also an 
air compressor with a capacity of 1300 cubic feet. The 
principal buildings will be a locomotive shop, blacksmith 
shop, wood working shop, machine shop, paint shop and 
power house. The buildings will be of steel construc- 
tion. 

At Mechanicsville, N. Y., the Boston & Maine is erect- 
ing a new system of shops, and the buildings are now 
under construction. Some of the machinery has been 
purchased, but there is a large quantity yet to be se- 
cured. 

T. S. Tutwilder, chief engineer of the Savannah, Flor- 
ida & Western Railroad, whose office is located at Sa- 
yannah, is inquiring about wood working machinery, 
preparatory to drawing plans for new pattern shops 
which will be built in that city by the railroad com- 
pany. The new shops are to replace those recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Judging from the present information, 
the new shops will be rather extensive. 

The work which has for some time been deferred in 
connection with the new repair shops to be erected in 
connection with the extension of the Tehuantepec Rail- 
way at Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, is now apparently going 
ahead. Milliken Brothers of 11 Broadway have re- 
ceived the order for the structural material required in 
the buildings. F. Stuart Williamson, who is the engi- 
neer and agent for S. Pearson & Sons of England, who 
are the general contractors building the road, is now lo- 
cated at 203 Broadway. 

Richard D. Foote, vice-president of the National Iron 
Bank of Morristown, N. J., states that the syndicate 
which proposes to build a trolley line from Newark and 
Elizabeth to Summit and thence to Lake Hopatcong, N. 
J., expect to commence actual operations within a few 
weeks. Two large power stations will be built. One will 
be located at Morristown. It will be equipped with 
turbines so as to utilize water power in addition to the 
steam plant whenever it is possible. The exact location 
for the other station has not been decided upon. It will 
probably be built at the northern end of the route. John 
I. Waterbury of Morristown, and Senator John Kean of 
Elizabeth, N. J., are interested in the project. 

The Weston Electrical Instrument Company have re- 
moved to their new plant at Waverly, N. J., and are now 
buying additional new machine tools. It is stated in the 
trade that they are replacing many old type machines 
with those of later pattern. 

The Guerber Engineering Company of Bethlehem, 
Pa., are installing a new plant and are purchasing a con- 
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siderable quantity of medium sized machine tools. A 
large purchase was made during the last few days. 

The Weaver Organ & Piano Company, who are about 
to erect a large plant at York, Pa., are obtaining esti- 
mates on the machinery which will be required. They 
state that their plant will consist of four buildings, one 
four stories high, 60 x 162 feet, another four stories and 
40 x 60 feet, one three stories, 40 x 50 feet, and a power 
plant, one story and 50 x 80 feet. 

The Needham Piano & Organ Company of Washing- 
ton, N. J., intend building a new plant nearer to save 
railway line. We are informed that they are considering 
Paterson, N. J., favorably. 

It is reported that the Underwood Typewriting Com- 
pany of Bayonne, N. J., are considering a proposition to 
remove to 2 new plant at Hartford, Conn. This com- 
pany, it will be recalled, have recently installed a large 
number of modern machine tools and suffered consider- 
ably by a recent fire. 

The Keystoue Driller Company, Box H, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., are in the market for machinery to equip a large ex- 
tension to their plant. A 60 x 100 foot addition will be 
built to the boiler plant and two new buildings, each to 
be 40 x 200 feet, will be used as wood working and erect- 
ing departments respectively. Machine tools, wood 
working machinery, boilers, a gas engine and equipment 
for an electric light plant are required. 

Another machine tool show room has been opened in 
lower Liberty street. ‘The Bullard Machine Tool Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn., have engaged the southeast 
corner store of the Liberty Building, on the corner of 
Liberty and Washington streets, and will shortly place 
several machine tools on exhibition. The store is located 
at 139 Liberty street and is operated under the direction 
of N. B. Lyons, who, for a number of years, has been 
in charge of the business of the company in the metro- 
politan and surrounding territory. The office at 120 
Liberty street has been vacated. 


_ 
ae 





A Co-operative Sheet Steel Mill. 





At the Boston convention of the National Association 
of Stove Manufacturers the president, S. Boal of Piqua, 
Ohio, dealt as follows with the question of a co-operative 
sheet mill: 

If the use of sheet steel continues to increase in the 
manufacture of stoves and ranges as rapidly as it has 
during the past few years, a sheet mill will soon be of as 
much importance to a stove plant as is the molding 
shop. Since the production of sheet steel has been con- 
trolled by one company the profits in its manufacture 
are very large, and under present conditions will con- 
tinue to be so indefinitely. Therefore, if 25 or 30 of us 
would form a company and each subscribe from $10,000 
to $15,000 of the capital stock, amounting to about 
$300,000, it would be quite sufficient to build a thorough- 
ly modern sheet mill, the entire product of which would 
be consumed by the requirements of its own stockhold- 
ers, who would receive in good dividends the profits on 
the output of the mill. The services of a thoroughly 
experienced and capable man to manage such a mill can 
now be easily obtained, there being a number of them 
who would be pleased to engage in such an enterprise 
and subscribe to the capital stock to such an extent as 
would be agreeable to the other stockholders. The ex- 
tensive use of steel in the manufacture of our product 
has caused innovations in our business to such a pro- 
nounced extent that it has materially changed the 
method of figuring cost as adopted by this association 
and used so extensively by our members; therefore, a 
committee could wisely be appointed to formulate a 
plan for figuring costs that would be applicable to the 
present conditions. 


a 


The Struthers Sheet Mill.—Pittspurcu, May 15, 
1901.—(By Telegraph. —The American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany have given further evidence of their intention to 
centralize their sheet plants by the announcement of 
arrangements to be made at their large sheet mill at 
Struthers, Ohio. Recently a fifth mill was added to this 
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plant, and the American Sheet Steel Company have just 
decided to add another mill, making six in all. Work on 


this sixth mill will be started in a short time. 
—— 


OBITUARY. 


PHILIP 8. JUSTICE. 








Philip Syng Justice, who died in London, England, 
on May 5, was a well-known business man and manu- 
facturer of Philadelphia a generation ago. Mr. Justice, 
who was 82 years old, and whose death was due to the 
infirmities of age, was of Quaker extraction. He was 
born in Philadelphia, and after finishing his education, 
served an apprenticeship at the wholesale hardware 
business at his father’s store. When about 25 years old 
he associated himself with Daniel Steinmetz in similar 
business, under the firm name of Steinmetz & Justice. 
About 1855 he withdrew, and established the firm of 
Philip S. Justice & Co., as dealers and importers of 
heavy railway material, and, it is claimed, imported and 
introduced to the railways the first steel rails ever laid 
in America, as well as the steel locomotive tires. About 
1866 he decided to start works for the manufacture of 
steel tires in this country, and, with the aid of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway and a few friends, he 
erected what was then called the Butcher Steel Works, 
at Nicetown, and now known as the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany. He was the first president of these works, which 
were started in a modest way, but which laid the 
foundation for the present immense establishment. For 
the past 25 years Mr. Justice had resided in London. 

NOTES. 


Rospert L. STOKEs, president of the Fulton Foundry 
& Machine Works of Atlanta, Ga., died on April 30 at 
his home in that city, after a brief illness, from pneu- 
monia. 


Epwin TrAcyY HUNTINGTON, a pioneer manufacturer 
of Rochester, N. Y., died on May 4 ir that city, aged 
86 years. ‘Mr. Huntington was formerly a member of 
the firm of Briggs & Huntington, manufacturers of 
safes, and was also one of the founders of the Charlotte 
Iron Works of Rochester. He retired from business a 
number of years ago. 

SANFORD M. BuURNHAM, a prominent citizen of Akron, 
Ohio, and for many years secretary of the Webster, 
Camp & Lane Machine Company of that city, died sud- 
denly of heart disease on May 9, at the age of 77 years. 
He was born in Genesee County, New York, and had 
lived in Akron since 1848. 





—— 





There are some comical] features in the present oil 
boom in Texas. A special correspondent of the New 
York Times, writing from the field, says: “ It happens that 
Beaumont is situated right in the heart of the valuable 
oil district, and prospectors attempted to discover just 
how much city lots were worth. The tapping of a well 
would have flooded the city with oil, and the City Council 
promptly put a stop to boring anywhere within city 
limits. Then investors grew suddenly thirsty. Applica- 
tions poured in to the council for permission to sink ar- 
tesian wells. The council turned down these applica- 
tions and pointed to the Neches River. Or they could 
catch rain water, as other Southern towns did. This re- 
ply does not satisfy.” 


The Solid Steel Tool Company, Chicago, report that 
the demand for their masons’, mining and railroad tools 
is increasing, and that their plant is taxed to its utmost 
capacity in trying to keep up with orders. The com- 
pany have a fine trade in the Philippine Islands, and 
Fressel & Co., Manila, have been appointed to look after 
their interests. 


J. B. Doan & Co., dealers in brass and iron working 
machinery, Chicago, have removed their offices and 
warerooms from 68 South Canal street to 34 and 36 
South Canal street, corner Washington. Their new 
location gives them twice as much room as they former- 
ly occupied, and they will carry a larger stock of the 
latest machine tools. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING MAY 15, 1901. 








Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. 
$10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Com.... ......- 7 -T™% 
20,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Pref.... ....... 32%-33 
10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Bonds... ....... -82 


29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com. 20 -24 22 -24 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§.. 75 -79 76 -78 
7,500,000 Bethlehem Ironf......... 


16,000,000 Cambria Steel**......... 18%-23% 21 -23 
Tsao  Cenbrin Trek, PROBA ..52  svcccws  c8vesce 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**......... 18%-23% 21 -23 
17,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 85 -935 89 -91 
24,410,900 Crucible Steel, Com......  ...2-- -244% 
24,399,500 Crucible Steel, Pref...... <sessces  cvcccee 


1,975,000 Diamond State Steel|].... 
15,000,000 International Pump, Com. 


12,500,000 International Pump, Pref. se 8 8 sessnene 
11,000,000 International Silver...... - & - 6 
5,000,000 Penna., Com., Phila......  .weeceee  ceveves 
2.500.000 Penna., Pref., PRUR....2. covesse  eceveses 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com...... 37%-40% 88 -43 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref...... 80 -82 79 -82% 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com. 15 -18% 164-19 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. 67 -71% 70%-76 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & 1.,Com. 36 -38 -37 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S.&I.,Pref.§  ....4-+ se weeeee 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron.... 50 -58 53 -58 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steeljj........ cesecsee  cevvcees 
425,000,000 U.S. Steel Co., Com.|||]... 24 -48 41 -45 
425,000,000 U.S. Steel Co., Pref.|j|j... 69 -98 90 -94 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S.]]........ ON- JT ss never 


Closing. 
Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales, 
Serre 7 -7% is eae - 6% 6% 1,300 
er 33 -34% sia a ks -31 31 1,400 
there Deeteks, . bakeesae- odladeatrs nats 2,000 
Fara te te Sea 24 -24% 23%4-24 214%4-23% 231%, 17,800 
eee 7614-77 76%4-77 7544-77 76% $,400 
(hues , nike -63 -63 stile 182 
ean 24%4-25%, 2314-24% -231% meat 10,334 
ae 2214-23% 20%-22% 19%-21 21% 52,759 
sa sia 94 -96%, 89%-92%  87%-90% 9014 8,200 
(ew < ae eee ol eek nae. etnnk wars eee 100 
Sate uata wie 64- 6% 6 - 6% - 6 ait 5,545 
aie ees 3614-39 37%-38 36%-37 37 6,700 
bie het te -81 sara at -80 80 300 
‘ceekae WitkEbSan’ tekaawee  _Acweduden 800 


eoreeeee jose e8 #28 + (>; +e888888 j§-e8e88828 + e888 +i‘ se8e88 


41 -42 41 -42 41 -42% 42% 10,400 
82%4-821% 82 -82% 82% 5,500 
ree 18 -19 17 -18% 17 -17% 17% 12,300 
TTT 73 -73% j§72 -73 70%-71\% 71% 6,100 


prinenee -37% 36 -36% -35 35 1,100 
‘heseoe Peevaes Aeeeaee © eeie'se'ee er 300 
po ee ha 56%4-59 514-56% 50 -53% 53 25,800 
Swibe wei 7 - 7% ccceser ref Tr 948 
ose wie 44 -46 41%-44% 394-43] 43 987,900 
vennes 92 -93%  89%-92 8844-91 90% 920,600 
cececes a! wcccece - 7 2's 600 





Preferred stocks 7 < cumulative unless otherwise stated. §7% Non-Cu, | Par $10. +} Par 


. $1 paid in. {| Authorized Capital $550,000,000 


Common ; $565,000,000 Preferred ; * Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paid in. +6 % guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10,000,000 sinking fund gold debentures 5 ¢ ; Cambria Iron Co., $2,000.000 6« detenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Diamond Stute Steel Co —_—— leased from Diamond State Steel 


Co. at 4 < on $1,000,000, $6.25 on Steel stock paid in, $1.25 called for June Ist, total capital $2,000,000 ; 


ennessee C., I. & R. R. Co., $8,267,000 6 <, 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Republic 


$1,114,000 7 <, $1,000,000 7 cu. pref.; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 5% Steelton Ist, 1917, $2,000,000 5 Sparrow's Point 1st, 1922, $4,000.000 
e 


consolidated, both plants; Bethlehem Iron, $1,851,000 5 ¢ maturing 1907, interest and —_— guaranteed 
Iron & Steel, none; Warwick Iron & Steel, none ; Colorado Fuel & Iron n 


Co., Col. Fuel Co. 


. Mort. 6¢ 0.000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort., 


6 x $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,308,000, also outstanding $2,000,000 preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss] &8 
first mortgage 6 <, $2,000,000, Sloss I. & 8. general mortgage 444 ¢ $2,000,000. U.S. Steel Corporation $304,000,000 5 ¢ gold bonds, also An. 
S. & W. Co. $130.656. Federal Steel Co. $9,822,000 Illinois 5 ¢, $7.417,000 E. J.& E.R.R. 5%, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,782,000 D. & I. R. R. R. 5 ¢. 
$1,000,000 2d D. & I. R. R. R. 6 <, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R.R.5 4%; National Steel $2,561,000 6 <. eee See , 








Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The collapse in the stock market on Thursday last 
caused a heavy decline in United States Steel stocks, 
with a large volume of business, the lowest point, how- 
ever, being maintained only for a brief period. There 
was a sharp reaction on Friday and on Monday, fol- 
lowed during the last two days by continued liquidation. 
Report has it that conferences among the directors have 
brought out the feeling that a dividend on the common 
should be paid in July. There seems to be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether a rate of 4 per cent. or 
of 5 per cent. should be fixed. Bethlehem Steel stock 
has been quite active and strong on the reports of the 
merger. 

Bid. Asked. 
a Se SPST CTT ELE eT 140 os 


B. W. Bliss, preferred... ..cccscccccccsscvvececs 125 - 
Cramp’s Shipyard stock...........seeeeeeecvees 78 80 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company.........-.++++. 33% 35 
Empire Iron & Steel, common...........-eeee005 6 8 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred..........-.++ee00+ 34 45 
National Enam. & St., common............+eee0. 22 24 
National Enam. & St., preferred............+++- 82 84 
Ey SEWER. v0 .c' res bo been no seoesees ese 0600s 4% 5 
Otis Elevator, COMMON. ......cccsccccccsecscces 29 30% 
Otis Elevator, preferred... ......-0-eeeeseeecnee 91 93 
Pratt & Whitney, preferred.........--.--eeeee0% 85 90 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 7% 8 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred.......... 39% 41 
Ws HE, DROROEEEID. occ ccc caccescncscvessvnccoscess 115 -_ 
SS ee er TT rT ae 6 8 
Oe, Oe. Oe a, Ms oc vss cd eens serdueveseses’s 50 53 
H. R. Worthington, preferred............+e+04+- 110 114 


At Pittsburgh the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank 
have placed privately an issue of $1,500,000 first mort- 
gage 5 per cent., 15-year gold bonds of the Harbison & 
Walker Company, at 104%. The bonds are payable at 
the rate of $150,000 a year after five years at 105, and 
are redeemable on three months’ notice given previous 
to any interest period at 105. The Harbison & Walker 
Company are large manufacturers of fire brick, and 
have offices in the Park Building, Pittsburgh. 

The stockholders of the Danville Bessemer Company 
at their annual meeting at Philadelphia voted in favor 
of the cash distribution of $1 per share and a reduction 


of the par value of the shares from $5 to $1.50, making 
the capitalization $360,000, instead of $1,200,000. Ac- 
cording to the report of the president, the company are 
free of all debts and have $145,000 cash on hand, ex- 
clusive of the $240,000 to be distributed. The total as- 
sets are given at $400,000. J. J. Macdonald was elected 
president, Col. A. Louden Snowden vice-president, and 
H. N. Day secretary and treasurer. 

Dividends.—The Pratt & Whitney Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. 

The Standard Chain Company of Pittsburgh paid a 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock on May 
15. 


anttin 





After hearing the argument of the counsel on the ap- 
plication to make permanent the injunction restraining 
the American Smelting & Refining Company from turn- 
ing over to M. Guggenheim’s Sons the $45,000,000 of 
stock which was to be paid for the Guggenheim plant, 
Judges Kilpatrick and Gray dismissed the injunction. 
They held that the court was without jurisdiction. The 
hearing was held before the United States Circuit Court 
in Trenton, on Monday last. The Smelting Company in- 
terposed as a defense lack of jurisdiction, also contend- 
ing that, the transfer of the property having already 
been made by M. Guggenheim’s Sons, it was too late to 
enjoin the transfer of stock and the consummation of 
the contract. 





The blast furnace employees in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys have asked the furnace operators te 
bank down the furnaces on Labor Day for 24 hours. 
This is an unusual request, and may not be granted. 


Henry G. Prout, editor of the Railroad Gazette; A. P. 
Boller, and T. C. Clarke have been appointed members 
of a board of engineers to prepare plans for extending- 
the Manhattan entrances to the Brooklyn Bridge. 
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The Machinists’ Demands 


A special circular letter has been sent to the members 
of the National Metal Trades Association by Secretary 
Henry F. Devens. It is in part as follows: 


The Circular of the Metal Trades Association, 


At a meeting of the Administrative Council of the 
National Metal Trades Association, held at the Murray 
Hill Hotel on the afternoon of May 11, a conference was 
held with Messrs. O’Connell and Wilson, representing 
the International Association of Machinists, accompanied 
by other members of their organization. 

At this meeting, after a long discussion of many mat- 
ters pertaining to the conduct of our business, President 
O’Connell asked the following questions and received 
thereto the following replies: 

Question: Is the Administrative Council authorized to 
handle the wage question for its members and decide it 
with us ? 

Answer: We have no such authority. 

Question: Is the National Metal Trades Association— 
the Administrative Council representing the National 
Metal Trades Association—prepared to arbitrate all the 
wage questions that may be referred to it ? 

Answer: Yes, through its arbitration commission it Is 
prepared to arbitrate all questions arising under the New 
York agreement and the joint resolution of November 
16, 1900. 

Question: What is to be done in the case of firms who 
have not notified that they referred? (Memo.—Mr. 
O’Connell meant by this question to ask what disposition 
would be made of cases of firms who had not notified the 
International Association of Machinists that they in- 
tended to refer the matter for arbitration.) 

Answer: All members of this association will be noti- 
fied immediately to conform to the New York Agreement 
and joint resolution of November 16, 1900, failing in 
which they will not be supported by this association. 

After the above questions and replies thereto were 
duly noted by stenographers, a copy of the questions and 
answers as above were presented to President O’Connell, 
together with a resolution prepared by the Adminis- 
trative Council, reading as below: 

“ Resolved, That in case the employees of any shop 
make a demand for higher wages and their employers 
fail to agree with them and same is passed up to arbi- 
tration, as called for in the New York agreement and 
joint resolution of November 16, 1900, that the findings 
of said arbitration board shal! date back to May 20, 
1901, and the matter must be arbitrated as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

It was thought best to present this resolution to 
President O’Connell and his associates in order that they 
might understand that the Administrative Council rep- 
resenting themselves and the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation intended to and do adhere strictly to the New 
York agreement and the joint resolution of November 
16, 1900, which provides for all matters in dispute, which, 
it was considered by the Administrative Council, in- 
cluded the wage question. 

Many of the members of the National Metal Trades 
Association in addition to being served with a request for 
an advance of 12% per cent. in wages, were also pre- 
sented with a form of agreement, which so modified and 
altered the New York agreement and the joint resolu- 
tion of November 16, 1900, that the following joint reso- 
lution was also presented to President O’Connell and his 
associates for action: 


Joint Resolution, 

“‘ Whereas, The National Metal Trades Association and 
the International Association of Machinists have been 
greatly confused by the presentation to the members of 
the National Metal Trades Association of a demand for 
individual agreements; and, 

“Whereas, The International Association of Machin- 
ists and the National Metal Trades Association have an 
agreement which is in force; and, 

“Whereas, It is stated that these individual agree- 
ments were presented to the members of the National 
Metal Trades Association by error, 


“ Be it Resolved, That all action taken heretofore on 
those individual agreements be reconsidered and voided; 

“ Be it Further Resolved, That the question of wages 
be considered separately.” 

After a few minutes’ absence from the room for consul- 
tation with his associates President O’Connell returned 
to notify the Administrative Council that he had expected 
an immediate action on the part of the Administrative 
Council to the wage matter, and as the Administrative 
Council were not prepared to make a positive answer as 
to whether or not the 12% per cent. advance in wages 
would be agreed to, to take effect May 20, he was com- 
pelled to leave without giving any decision to the Ad- 
ministrative Council to any of the papers submitted to 
him, and left the room, stating that he could be ad- 
dressed at Washington, if we wished to reach him af- 
ter to-morrow (Sunday). 

At a later meeting of the Administrative Council the 
following resolution was presented and adopted: 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that no 
increase in wages be granted to the employees in the 
shops of the members of this association prior to arbitra- 
tion, but that all matters in dispute between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the National 
Metal Trades Association must be disposed of under 
and according to the New York agreement and the joint 
resolution of November 16, 1900.” 

In order that members may fully understand the cor- 
rect interpretation of the above resolution, the following 
explanation is hereby given: A member has the right to 
make any settlement with his employees on the ques- 
tion of wages which he deems best for his own inter- 
ests, and this resolution does not in any way bind a mem- 
ber not to increase his wages, but in view of the atti- 
tude taken at this meeting by those representing the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, it was the opinion 
of your Administrative Council that no further conces- 
sions should be granted to the members of the Machin- 
ists’ Union, as from present indications it is more than 
probable that a strike will take place in this country 
on May 20. 

There will be a meeting of the members of the Sec- 
ond District of the National Metal Trades Association, 
which comprises New York and New Jersey, at the 
Astor House, New York, at 10 o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing, May 17. As far as has been learned by the associa- 
tion only two of its members in this district have ac- 
ceded to the demands of the men. They are the Lidger- 


wood Mfg. Company, and the E. W. Bliss Company of 
Brooklyn. 


An Interview with James 0°Connell, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14, 1901.—After a two days’ 
conference in this city between the representatives of the 
machinery and allied trades national and international 
unions, the programme adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Machinists at New York, looking to a nine-hour 
working day with ten hours’ pay, was formally indorsed, 
and the officers of the national bodies assert that unless 
their demands are complied with there will be a general 
strike on May 20, which, however, they believe will be 
averted by the action of employers in making concessions 
in advance. It is claimed that a number of such con- 
cessions have already been promised, sufficient, in fact, to 
deprive the movement of its significance in certain parts 
of the country. 

Those participating in the conference held in this city 
were James O’Connell, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Machinists; John Mulholland, president of the 
National Association of Allied Metal Mechanics; L. R. 
Thomas, president of the Pattern Makers’ League of 
North America; E. J. Lynch of the Metal Polishers’, Buf- 
fers’ and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, and 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor. Upon the adjournment of the meeting the 
following brief official statement was made public: 

“It was decided that all workers in the machinery 
and allied metal trades should demand the nine-hour 
day, without reduction in pay, before May 20, the same 
to go into effect on that date. The officers of the organ- 
ization decided that the men in their respective trades 
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would stand by each other in the enforcement of the de- 
mand should it be necessary to cease work. In view of 
the encouraging reports received from a large number of 
employers in the trade having already notified their em- 
ployees of the concession to the above demand, no se- 
rious opposition to the movement is anticipated.” 

Supplementing this brief statement, President O’Con- 
nell said to the correspondent of The Iron Age: 

“Our present advices indicate that there will not be 
a protracted strike and that in many parts of the coun- 
try there will be no strike at all. During the day I 
have had telegrams from several cities indicating that 
a large number of firms have signed agreements grant- 
ing our requests. The reports from New York, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, New Orleans, Omaha, and other cities are 
particularly encouraging. Every firm in Omaha has 
signed, and 12 firms in New Orleans, besides a much 
larger number in the more important cities, giving us 
reason to believe that before May 20 we shall have 
agreements with at least 25 per cent. of the employers. 

“It should be borne in mind in connection with this 
movement that we are dealing with two classes of em- 
ployers, those who are members of the National Metal 
Trades Association and those who are not. As to the 
former class there is no controversy concerning hours 
of labor, as the agreement made with our association a 
year ago covered that point specifically and guaranteed 
us a nine-hour day after May 18, 1901. We are asking 
all other employers to give us the shorter day, and our 
request, addressed to employers both in and out of the 
association, is that the now nine-hour day will carry 
with it a practical increase of 124% per cent. The point 
has been made that our agreement with the Metal 
Trades Association requires the arbitration of the wage 
question, and this we concede, but not quite as the em- 
ployers view it. The officers of the Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation insist that the question of wages shall be treated 
as a local matter, to be adjusted independently by each 
local organization negotiating with local employers. It 
would take years to secure any results from such a 
method of negotiation, and we therefore maintain that 
the spirit of the agreement made a year ago calls for 
the settlement of this important question between the 
national associations of employers and men. 

“The International Association of Machinists, which 
is taking the lead in this matter, is working for the allied 
trades as well, and will have their unqualified support. 
This does not mean that there will be a general strike 
in all these trades, but simply that wherever it may be 
necessary they will throw in their lot with us. I have 
no doubt that in many parts of the country it will not 
be necessary to call upon them, but if it is, we are as- 
sured they will stand by us loyally. We feel that the 
machinists should take the lead this time because we 
think they have been treated with less liberality than 
almost any other class. The machinery business was 
never in more prosperous condition than to-day, and yet 
very few employers have been willing to make any ad- 
vance in wages or to reduce the hours of labor, although 
when times were hard they cut wages on that account. 
Aside from the work which our local bodies are doing 
to secure pledges from employers to grant our requests 
on May 20, there are no general negotiations on foot, and 
no prospect that the strike can be averted except by 
compliance with our very reasonable demand.” 

With regard to the success which has attended the 
joint agreement between the National Metal Trades As- 
sociation and the International Association of Machin- 
ists, Mr. O’Connell said that, while not so complete as 
was hoped, it was nevertheless very gratifying, and, all 
things considered, represented great progress in the gen- 
eral movement to prevent labor disturbances. Its 
phraseology was in need of amendment, he thought, to 
make its provisions more specific on certain points, but 
these changes were not material and could very easily be 
made. w. L. Cc. 

The Situation Among Chicago Machinists, 

Cuicaco, May 13, 1901.—The Illinois Central Railroad 
Company have averted a strike of their machinists by 
making an advance of about 9 per cent. in the men’s 
wages. Theannouncement was made on the 11th inst. This 
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advance would bring the minimum to about 29 cents an 
hour, while the union wants a straight 30-cent scale. 
‘There yet rewain to be settled the length of the work day, 
whether nine or ten hours, the apprentice question, and 
other less important matters, and a conference has been 
arranged to consider these questions. The men want a 
straight nine-hour day, while the road demands that 
they work ten hours when necessary, contending that in- 
asmuch as they are only called on to work eight hours 
during certain parts of the year they would be only 
working on an average of about nine hours under the 
conditions proposed by the company. The men are will- 
ing to work ten hours, but want time and a half pay for 
the extra hour. 

Under the wage concessions now made machinists 
would receive from $2.50 to $2.90 a day, the latter sum 
being the minimum offered in Chicago. The offer pro- 
vides for three grades of men in the Burnside or Chicago 
shops and some other points along the road. These are 
to receive $2.90, $2.95 and $3 a day, which would repre- 
sent a minimum scale of 29, 29%, and 30 cents an hour. 

FAVOR ARBITRATION SCHEME. 


Action taken Saturday night by a mass meeting of 
Chicago machinists indicates that there will be no strike 
of that trade on May 20, even if the members of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association refuse to grant the 12% 
per cent. advance which the machinists have decided to 
demand. A resolution was adopted which provided for 
arbitration in case the demand be refused. 

This arbitration is to take place within two weeks 
after the demand is made, and is to be conducted by Dis- 
trict No. 8 of the International Association of Machinists 
and District No. 5 of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. Nearly 1000 machinists attended the meeting. 

It is stated by the machinists that the employers are 
prepared to concede an advance of 10 per cent., and it is 
thought this will be the basis of settlement. 


a 


According to the Crockery and Glass Journal, metallic 
surfaces may be coated with glass by melting together 
125 parts of flint glass fragments, 20 parts of sodium 
carbonate and 12 parts of boracic acid. The molten mass 
is next poured on some hard and cold surface, stone or 
metal, and after it has cooled it is powdered. Make a 
mixture of this powder and sodium silicate (water glass). 
The metal to be glazed is coated with this and heated in 
a mufile or other oven until the mixture melts and can 
be evenly distributed. This glass coating, it is said, ad- 
heres firmly to iron and steel. 


The Pneumatic Scale Company have organized at 
Kittery, Maine, for the purpose of manufacturing elec- 
trical, mechanical and pneumatic machinery, novelties, 
&e., with $1,000,000 capital stock, of which nothing is 
paid in. The offiecers are: President, Joel F. Shepard 
of Braintree, Mass.; treasurer, W. H. Doble of Quincy. 
Certificate approved May 6, 1901. 


It is stated that the Count Da Schio is engaged in 
Italy in the coustruction of a new air ship. The experi- 
mental vessel will measure only about 100 feet in length, 
and will have accommodations for two passengers. The 
power for propelling the vessel will be placed in the fore 
part of the car. Should the preliminary trial prove suc- 
cessful the Count proposes to construct a larger ma- 
chine, and it is quite possible that the Duke d’Abruzzi 
may take one of them with him upon his next Arctic 
expedition. 


The Standard Electric Company of California have 
just completed the installation of one of the longest 
power transmission systems in the country. The circuit 
extends from Blue Lakes, in Alpine County, to San José 
and Oakland, and covers a distance of 352 miles. 


The business men of Manistee, Mich., have organized 
a Bureau of Publicity and Promotion, and are offering 
inducements to manufacturers to locate in that city. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE course of things in the trade during the present 
T period of active business and of fortunate reaction 
from the low prices developed in times of depression 
and under the stress of competition is tending to correct 
some abuses which had become apparently firmly rooted. 





In the many years in which the market was, with occa- 
sional brief exceptions, a buyers’ market, with a con- 
stant trend toward lower values, a very loose and one- 
sided system of placing and accepting orders prevailed. 
Buyers were allowed to purchase large quantities of 
goods on vague and unspecified orders with an under- 
standing, expressed or implied, that shipment was to 
be at the pleasure of the purchaser, and indefinitely de- 
ferred if he so desired, and that the order or any un- 
filled part of it might, indeed, be canceled by him at 
will if the market should go against him or if for any 
reason he did not desire the goods. Even this one-sided 
arrangement was not always sufficiently in the buyer’s 
favor. He usually insisted on a guarantee against de- 
cline, and frequently claimed the privilege of adding to 
the order in case the market advanced. These lax meth- 
ods on the part of manufacturers have in large measure 
been corrected by the recent course of the market. 

The experience of manufacturers who, on the upward 
movement of values two years ago, found their books 
encumbered with orders of the character referred to 
above was far from agreeable. The execution of orders 
placed and accepted, with perhaps little thought that 
all the goods were to be taken, was insisted upon by the 
purchaser. In some cases these orders were so general 
in their scope as to cover not a specified quantity of 
goods, but the buyer’s requirements for the season or 
the year, and with the rapid and radical rise in the mar- 
ket were interpreted by the buyers with great liberality. 
As the result of this system, and the extent to which it 
prevailed, it is a well-known fact that many manufac- 
turing concerns during a year of great prosperity were 
working on old orders, many of which were executed at 
serious loss. The manufacturers thus learned a lesson 
that they are not likely soon to forget. The system 
which made such things possible may be regarded as a 
thing of the past. Whether, when the market again 
takes a downward turn and orders are again eagerly 
sought, there is to be a return to this unbusinesslike way 
of doing things remains to be seen. 





One of the influences which prevent manufacturers 
from accepting blanket orders for future execution is the 
difficulty of securing themselves against increased costs 
in material and labor. Inthe present condition of things, 
when in a good many lines it is not easy to obtain ma- 
terial to satisfy present needs, ii is a difficult matter to 
cover their future requirements. This fact, with the 
large current business, acts as a salutary restraint 
against contracts which have long to run. The labor 
question has also its influence. The possibility of in- 
creased cost in this important element of production is 
constantly before the mind of the far seeing manufac- 
turer. The disturbance of existing relations between 
employers and eniployees, and the necessity for paying 
higher wages for perhaps less work, are fnatters which 
must be taken into account. The tendency of these 
united influences is in the direction of conservatism on 
the part of the manufacturers. 


When orders are given and accepted it should be a 
recognized principle that they are not to be canceled or 
changed in their terms except by the consent of both 
parties. The binding obligation of a contract of this 
kind is conceded so far as the manufacturers are con- 
cerned, and a _ repudiation by a manufacturer of 
an order duly accepted is a_ practically unheard 
of thing and discountenanced by all the usages of 
the trade. It is, however, not an infrequent occurrence 
for buyers to regard their obligation with a discredit- 
able laxity. Some merchants act as if the countermand- 
ing of an order were a privilege on which they might 
act at any time prior to shipment. They forget the in- 
convenience and injury often done to the seller by such 
unbusinesslike, if not dishonorable, action. A merchant 
in placing an order should recognize it as a serious legal 
contract by which both he and the seller of the goods 
are bound. If prior to its execution he desires to change 
the order or to countermand it in part or whole he should 
regard such modification or cancellation as something 
which may perhaps be conceded to him as a favor, but 
cannot be claimed by him as a right. By the disregard 
of this principle both manufacturers and jobbers are 
caused not a little inconvenience and loss. 


A passing reference to the situation in Builders’ Hard- 
ware in the report of the last meeting of the New Eng- 
land Hardware Dealers’ Association, given in another 
column, is significant as indicating that the retail or- 
ganizations of the country are beginning to take the 
matter up. Although little was accomplished except the 
formal bringing of the subject to the attention 
of the manufacturers in the special conference 
appointed for the purpose, it is hoped that the 
matter is not to be permitted to rest here. As 
a basis for future action it is important that the con- 
dition as relates to the interest of the retail trade should 
be clearly understood and the views of the retail mer- 
chants considered. It is on them as the legitimate dis- 
tributers of the goods that the present state of things, 
with its complex competition and unprofitable prices, 
bears most onerously. This is a subject that deserves 
the best attention of the Hardware organizations in the 
different States. It may be that the retail merchants 
acting together will be able to bring the subject to the 
attention of the manufacturers and jobbers in such a 
way as to ameliorate, if not entirely rectify, existing 
conditions, and thus render a substantial service to all 
the great interests concerned. 





Condition of Trade. 


The past week has developed little change in the busi- 
ness situation. Prices remain very steady, with less 
than the usual revisions on the part of manufacturers. 
Manufacturers complain of the difficulty in getting raw 
material in certain lines, and the trade, on the other 
hand, are obliged to get along with a tardy execution 
of their orders for a few kinds of goods. There is per- 
haps a little let up in the demand made by the trade 
upon manufacturers, but the volume of business is ex- 
cellent. There is relatively greater activity in the West 
than in the East. Reports of the general conditions of 
Southern trade are very favorable. Export trade con- 
tinues large, but feels the effect of having prices higher 
on certain leading lines than are now prevailing abroad. 
Apart from the large foreign business in stable lines, 
there is a rapidly extending trade in specialties. 
Throughout the country Hardware merchants are gen- 
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erally doing a good business, and report pretty full em- 
ployment of labor and an increase in building operations 
and other enterprises. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


While every day brings nearer the expected summer 
lull in the Hardware trade no indication of it is yet vis- 
ible. The volume of business keeps up to that of April’s 
great record and may exceed it unless the latter half of 
the month shows a decided falling off. The flurry in 
the stock market last week had little or no effect on this 
branch of trade. Scarcity of certain classes of goods is 
as pronounced as ever. Jobbers in fact report that they 
are having more difficulty than before in securing Wire 
products, Sheet Metal goods and such articles as Me- 
chanics’ Tools. The great activity in the building trade 
has caused an extraordinary demand for Carpenters’ 
Tools, and it is surprising to find the most staple arti- 
cles in this line difficult to secure. Every day the city 
is being scoured by buyers endeavoring to pick up arti- 
cles on which jobbers’ stocks have run short. It is 
stated that large as the present volume of trade is run- 
ning it could easily be made considerably greater if the 
goods could be secured. Prices under the circumstances 
are very firm, but no attempt is being made by those 
who are the fortunate possessors of desirable merchan- 
dise to take undue advantage of conditions. Prospects 
continue to be extremely encouraging. The Heavy 
Hardware jobbers are enjoying a trade equally as large 
comparatively as the Shelf Hardware jobbers. They 
report that May is likely to show a larger volume of 
business than April. The demand for Heavy Hardware 
comes from all classes of customers, including manufac- 
turers who usually purchase direct from mills. The de- 
mand for more prompt shipment is urged and large buy- 
ers, who have mill contracts are being compelled to se- 
cure additional quantities from jobbers’ stocks to be 
able to fill their pressing necessities. 


Boston. 


BIGELow & DowsE Company.—There is a marked con- 
trast in the tone of the market this year as compared 
with 1900. The smash in the price of Wire and Wire 
Nails last year in April demoralized everything, and 
prices of all products of Steel and Iron commenced a 
decline that lasted throughout the year. This year 
prices are firm, and the trade have confidence that they 
will remain so. It is not believed that the large combi- 
nation of manufacturers will again make the ruinous 
mistake of reducing prices in so rash a manner as before 
—if reductions must come it is hoped they will come 
gradually. 

The complaints from all sides of inability to get raw 
material would indicate that declines are not in order at 
present. 

The wholesale dealers have taken every precaution 
to have stocks on hand when the retailers asked for the 
goods, but there is a shortage already in many lines that 
will surely increase as the season advances. 

Trade in New England is backward this spring, but 
everything is in full swing now. The packing floors are 
crowded with goods, and order clerks are working over- 


time. It seems that for the balance of the year sales . 


should show a good increase over that of last. The 
rains in April stopped the usual large sale of Bicycles 
that month, and it should increase the sales for May, 
although some dealers feel that the buyers may have lost 
their enthusiasm and may defer buying. This feature 
remains to be proven. Everything now looks bright and 
prosperous. 


Philadelphia. 


SuPPLEE HARDWARE CompaNny.—In wholesale trade 
circles trade continues quite active, and embraces an 
extended line and variety of goods. 

The entire country received a severe shock during last 
week, which, in certain conditions of the country might 
almost have produced a panic in trade circles, but it 
passed over without any apparent change in trade what- 
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ever. This shock, although caused in the effort to secure 
control of important railway interests of the country, did 
extend to all quotations and temporarily reduced the 
value of all kinds of stock listed upon the stock market. 
We think it is safe to say, however, that the average 
business man avoids speculative ventures of a nature 
which would practically overwhelm them financially 
if they were to indulge in stock gambling operations. 

We think there are comparatively few in the legiti- 
mate retail Hardware trade who realize the present con- 
ditions of the Iron market, or of those goods that come 
nearest the base product. Orders for some certain goods 
used by the railroads are placed in enormous quantities 
never before known, orders have already been placed 
which cannot possibly be executed for the next three 
to four months; not only is the Pig Iron and Bessemer 
Steel market oversold, but material for the manufacture 
of leading goods of Hardware is largely oversold. In 
fact, if one could secure information and reach the bot- 
tom of the present conditions of the market they would 
be amazed at the large number of orders that are placed 
for certain kinds of goods by not only retailers, but large 
manufacturers who are buying months in advance of 
their actual anticipation of receiving their goods. Every- 
thing bids fair for a continuation of good trade for 
months to come. 

Collections are fair. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KiRK & Co.—Trade during the first 
half of May has been heavy and has fully taxed the 
resources of the houses to get orders out promptly. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the very best efforts to prevent 
them, there have been too many delays in shipment, 
caused largely by the actual inability to get some lines 
of goods from the factories. This extends to a longer 
list of articles than is usually found, and has helped ma- 
terially to increase the work of the order and the office 
force, as well as to hinder prompt shipments. 

Jobbers have felt for months that this pressure was 
coming and have tried hard, though to some extent in 
vain, to prepare for it. It has simply been impossible 
to get certain lines of goods, and the probability is that 
there will still be a scarcity in them for some time to 
come. Fortunately this does not apply to a long list, 
but so far as it goes it is very annoying to both the 
wholesale and retail trade. 

In other respects there is not a great deal to com- 
plain of. The volume of business is satisfactory and 
the prospects for the year continue good. 

In prices there is but little of a character tending 
toward demoralization, while at the same time compe- 
tition is very sharp and the percentage of profit is nar- 
rowed down to such extent as to render it quite too 
small when the labor and care, the expenses and risk of 
business are taken fully into account. 


San Francisco. 


MILLER, SLoss & Scotr.—At the present time and for 
the past few months the conditions on the Pacific Coast 
have been very good. The weather during this spring 
has been all that could be desired, and everything points 
to a prosperous season up to the present moment. The 
volume of trade has been a little larger than the previous 
year, and the only thing that now seems likely to disturb 
the existing condition of affairs on the coast is the 
trouble that is threatencd by the labor strikes among all 
kinds of labor. 

The advent of the President and his party on the 
coast, which will occur in a few days, will be a great 
occasion for the Pacific Slope, and preparations are now 
being made to receive the President in a manner which 
the people of the Pacific Coast hope he will never for- 
get. It is very seldom that the people of this far West- 
ern slope have occasion to greet the President, and this 
occasion is taken to impress upon him the importance 
of our needs, -with a hope that after he has thoroughly 
looked over the situation he may be of considerable 
help to us when he returns to Washington. The battle 
ship “ Ohio,” which is the largest one yet built by the 
Union Iron Works, is now waiting for the President to 
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push the button that will launch her on the seas, and we 
hope she will carry herself as well and make as good 
an impression as our President has. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betknap & Co.—The market, on the whole, 
has maintained a satisfactorily healthy condition. Not 
being inflated, there is no apprehension of a serious col- 
lapse, as we have witnessed in financial circles the past 
week. People have not overbought and there has never 
been a more marked absence of speculative dealing than 
this season. There is a large, healthy consuming de- 
mard, which takes up the material as fast as it is made 
and wants a little more, but there is no apprehension of 
forced advances and, therefore, none about declines. 

Of course if the demand should cease suddenly there 
might be some concessions made, but with the railroads 
doing such good business and crop prospects as fine as 
they are, we do not fear any widespread commercial 
collapse. 

That such a disaster as the great fire at Jacksonville 
produced so little effect is an evidence of the strength of 
the country. Some years ago that would have reflected 
itself in business at once. Now it has simply called on 
the resources of the State and the nation and well dis- 
posed individuals to repair as best they can the loss 
gradually, and to infuse fresh courage into the people 
who have been so hard hit. It seems singular that two 
great Southern cities at opposite ends of the Gulf line— 
viz., Jacksonville and Galveston—should have been visit- 
ed with such dire calamity within a year, one by water, 
one by tire. If these two elements could only have met 
in some middle ground, aot so thickly populated by man, 
and had the contest out between themselves, we might 
have enjoyed the battle royal. As it is, it calls strongly 
upon our sympathies for the people in distress. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CorBetTtT, FAILinc & RoBERTSON.—April closed a very 
satisfactory month, and May, so far, is outdoing its 
predecessor. If we were in receipt of Galvanized Barb 
Wire, Black Sheets and Bolts, sales would make a still 
better showing than they do. 

Government report of growing crops is of a tenor 
that leads us to expect a rattling fall business. Wheat 
is leaving warehouses in heavy volume, thus making 
way for the new crop. Two million bushels left out port, 
foreign bound, in ‘April. Wool makes the poorest show- 
ing of any of our farm products, 75 per cent. of last 
year’s clip being in warehouse, and the 1901 clip now 
pouring in. 

President McKinley is due to arrive here in two 
weeks, and as wool is one of his pet hobbies we trust 
his coming will lift the price sufficient to let some of 
our growers out from under. 

If present indications of bountiful harvest are real- 
ized, and fair prices prevail at harvest time, Oregon and 
Washington will be in the best condition financially they 
have ever been. 

New Orleans. 


A. BaLtpwin & Co.—The volume of business during 
the past 30 days has considerably exceeded our expec- 
tations, as we usually look for a quiet month in April. 
Orders are not exceptionally large, but they keep arriv- 
ing in such large numbers that in the aggregate they 
amount to a very large business. 

A number of seasonable articles are becoming scarce, 
and the stocks of jobbers are very much broken on cer- 
tain classes of goods that the manufacturers are unable 
to deliver promptly. 

The month of May opened under very favorable con- 
ditions, and from present indications we believe the 
next 60 days will see the largest business that we have 
ever done in the South at this season of the year. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—The whole- 
sale business in this section of the country is rather 
quiet at present, but not more so than usual for this sea- 
son of the year, as this is the dullest season in the Hard- 
ware business. The month of May will, no doubt, prove 


to be equally as good or better than any previous May. 
The jobbers generally are now hard at work on their 
inventory. The retail trade is unusually good. The 
prospects for a good business later on are excellent. 
The farmers are further advanced with their work than 
usual at this season of the year. The prospect for the 
wheat crop is good; in fact, all growing crops are in fine 
condition. Some corn had to be plowed up and re 
planted on account of cold weather. The prospects for 
a good fruit crop are excellent. Unless something un- 
foreseen occurs the Hardware people will have all the 
business they can handle later on. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLTON.—In spite of the ups and downs of 
Wall street the legitimate business of the country con- 
tinues to develop and prosper, offering an object lesson 
to investing capitalists in marked contrast with the un- 
certainty attending gambling in stocks and the unhappi- 
ness resulting from corners. 

A wet and cold April has been succeeded by favor- 
able weather, and every one engaged in outdoor occu- 
pations is busy, the farmer and the road builder, the 
stone mason and the bricklayer. The circus is again in 
evidence, and the baseball rooter is once more enthusi- 
astic. 

Were Barb Wire obtainable the volume of sales 
would be somewhat larger even though the profits would 
be but little increased; but for some reason best known 
to themselves the productive capacity of the factories 
has not kept pace with the extraordinary demand which 
they say exists this year. From a financial standpoint 
this would be no great regret, but the disappointment 
caused by inability to fill orders for this commodity is 
endless, and the only comfort we can gather is that the 
complaint is universal. 

Chains have taken a big advance, the result of “ com- 
munity of interests,” and we hear that there is perhaps 
a still further advance to occur a little later in the year. 
Possibly the manufacturers may desire the trade to con- 
sider the Trace Chain an article of luxury instead of ne- 
cessity, and compel the farmer to hunt around for a sub- 
Stitute for the cheapest grade. In this State the Rope 
Trace in light sandy soil has been in use for many years, 
and perhaps its popularity may increase. 

Early vegetables and fruit will soon put a great deal 
of money in circulation, and the farmer is building his 
hopes on his wheat crop, which promises well in this sec- 
tion of country. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails are mak- 
ing deliveries somewhat more promptly than for some 
time, but not as promptly as the trade could wish. The 
market is firm at former quotations, which are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 dags, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 





To jobbers in carload lots...................2.2.-$2.30 
To jobbers in iess than carload lots............... 2.35 
To retailers im carieead 10tB. 2... ccccccccccccvccces SAO 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


New York.—Local business in Wire Nails is reported 
as having been lighter for the past week, but as still 
keeping up to good proportions. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: 


To retailers, carloads on dock...........ecceeeee s$as 
ey ND Nar. a wine ncew ence ee Wewd aarde dee 2.60 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Large specifications continue 
to be received by manufacturers. The consumption has 
not diminished, and present appearances indicate that a 
heavy Nail trade will be enjoyed up to July. Jobbers 
are having a very strong demand, but report not quite 
so much difficulty in securing a supply of Wire Nails 
as other Wire Goods. Carload lots are held at $2.45 and 
small lots at $2.55, with an occasional concession to 

2.50 to the best traders. 

Pittsburgh—We note a continued heavy demand for 
Wire Nails, but the mills appear to be catching up with 
orders, and deliveries are more prompt than for some 
time. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
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> Sreeeee te -cpebend Mats o.oo sence wccccsccvaced $2.30 The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 

oo —— in less a — 1OtS. «6. eee ee eeeeee oa other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
DP Gee BE GURINOS BONB oon cnc cccvcvecesvcveese , 

To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 usual advances. 


Cut Nails.—The demand for Cut Nails continues in 
good volume. There are reports of slight irregularities 
in quotations on carload lots of Nails. While the base 
price of $2 may be virtually maintained, it is intimated 
that in some cases there are concessions made by add- 
ing less than the proper freight to point of destination. 
While the differential between the price to jobbers and 
retailers in less than carload lots is nominally 15 cents, 
there is apparently no uniformity in the quotations of 
manufacturers on such lots to the retail trade. A differ- 
ential of 10 cents between the price on carloads and less 
than carloads to retailers is frequently made. The mar- 
ket is represented by the following quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to point of destina- 
tion, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
Eo cane chum bpen Suw ba Re wow He en bce he 
Less than carload lots....................$2.05 to $2.10 

New York.—The local demand for Cut Nails is in 
about the usual proportion to Wire Nails. New York 
quotations for carload and less than carload lots are 
based on the above prices, to which Pittsburgh freight 
has been added: 


Carload lots on dock..... ss su sav la alte ss 
Less than carload lots on dock. cttcehesdteneaser res 2.18 
INNS Cote cue i ON wales obs o0S OFA OSS 06% 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—A continued excellent demand 
for Cut Nails is reported by jobbers, who maintain the 
price of small lots from stock at $2.35. 


Pittsburgh—We note a good demand for Cut Nails, 
but the market is without special feature. We quote 
carload lots at $2, and less than carloads $2.05 to $2.10, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days. 


Barb Wire.—The delay in the prompt execution of 
orders for Barb Wire on the part of manufacturers con- 
tinues, but there is somewhat less complaint on this 
score. Sees are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph—Manufacturers report new 
business not quite so large in volume. This is due to the 
falling off in the business of certain sections of the coun- 
try. This particular locality shows no diminution in the 
demand. Jobbers are greatly surprised to find so late 
in the season the orders for Barb ‘Vire continue to come 
in. The factories are still behind on deliveries, and 
great annoyance is experienced in endeavoring to secure 
even small lots to supply the pressing trade. Carload 
lots are held at $2.75 for Painted and $3.05 for Galva- 
nized. Less than carloads are quoted at $2.85 and $3.15, 
respectively, with shading of 5 cents to best buyers. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a continued heavy demand for 
Barb Wire, while specifications on contracts placed some 
time since are coming forward very freely. There is 
still some delay by the mills in making shipments. For 
domestic trade we quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 
in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms, 
60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plain Wire.—The difficulty in getting prompt deliv- 
eries continues to be a feature of the Plain Wire market. 
The demand has been greater for this commodity than 
ever before. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. 
Plain. Galv. 


To jobbers in carload lots. ; ee $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots. iacik eee 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.45 2.85 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. Galvanized. 
LS Se ee ee re - $0.40 extra. 
ene $0. 05 advance over base papaeeeeees 4 « 
ea : ee ee rrr 0m « 
12 and 12%...... 15 “ “ © gienxscesees 40 “ 
eee rane ‘ - _ Eee mm * 
Ts osbs6be0ssusans 35 vd “ ean 40 * 
| eer 45 és ae 2 eer ao * 
ee 55 se ” - sssaseiees ao 7 
a. eee -70 “ - Orr ee 1.00 * 
eae 85 - ” . siwneh save 1.00 “ 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Plain Wire situation shows 
no improvement in deliveries. Manufacturers continve 
badly in arrears in making deliveries. A very heavy 
business is being done in Woven Fencing. This is using 
up a much larger quantity of Smooth Wire than usual. 
Manufacturers of Woven Fencing are 60 days behind 
on shipments, and are now receiving numerous orders 
for fall delivery from jobbers who are taking steps to 
protect that season’s trade. The largest manufacturers 
of Woven Fencing are increasing their capacity by se- 
curing additional machines, hoping to put themselves in 
a position to meet their customers’ requirements. Car- 
load lots are still held at $2.40, base, and small lots from 
stock at $2.50, with an occasional shade to $2.45. 


Pittsburgh.—The capacity of the mills rolling Plain 


Wire is taxed to the utmost to catch up with the de- 
mand. Prices are firm, and for domestic trade we quote: 


Plain. 
eee $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.30 
NN Ee eee rere 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cordage.—Demand for Rope lacks the activity that 
manufacturers desire. This condition has prevailed to a 
greater or less extent for the past two or three weeks, 
and is beginning to affect prices, particularly those of 
Sisal Rope. While no announcement has been made of a 
change in quotations, Sisal Rope can*be purchased at 
from 7% to 7% cents per pound, according to quantity. 
This is in the face of a stronger fiber market, and seems 
to be caused by the desire of manufacturers to sell their 
product. Manila Rope is quoted at 10% to 10% cents per 
pound according to quantity. 


Binder Twine.—As harvest approaches the demand 
for Binder Twine shows some increase. The quotations 
given below represent the Eastern market generally, 
though one quotation of 7% cents for a carload of Sisal 
Twine, for June delivery and prompt acceptance, was 
reported this week. General quotations, with a rebate 
of 4% cent in carload lots, f.o.b. Eastern factories, are as 
follows: 


White Sisal, 500 feet per pound................... 8i4c. 
Beawaees, BOO Tank Wer MOI « w 6.5.0 6.00.0 20's veiecccsses 8c. 
Manila, 600 feet per pound..........c..e0e. 10 to 10\e. 
Pure Manila, 650 feet per pound................. 11%c. 


Glass.—New prices went into effect on May 11, the 
discounts off of the jobbers’ list now being as follows: 


Discount. 
ee ee ee ee eee 80 and 20 % 
EN 6. Woden kinew awh Sees cao h a beaks S5and 5% 
NN I CC ee Oe re ‘oF 


These prices are for single or double strength, and cover 
the entire country. The majority of the Glass factories 
closed on May 11 for the summer, and it is expected 
that all others will close before the end of June. The 
amount of Glass made from the present time until all 
the factories close will not have much effect upon the 
available market supplies. The wage scale for the en- 
suing fire has not been settled yet. Locally trade is 
quiet, and the knowledge of an advance to be made on 
May 11 did not stimulate buying. 
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Paints and Colors.—Leads.—There is a lack of new 
business in White Lead in Oil, deliveries being largely 
on contracts. The absence of active demand is accom- 
panied by irregularties in price, concessions being made 
by some grinders, while others adhere to former quota- 
tions of 6% cents in lots of 500 pounds and over, and 7 
cents in less than 500-pound lots. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—There is a steady demand for Lin- 
seed Oil in small lots, with an occasional carload, but no 
desire is shown to anticipate wants or indulge in specu- 
lative buying. Large buyers have so often lost money 
on manipulated markets that the prophecy of 60 to 65 
cent Oil in the near future offers no inducement to pur- 
chase. One concern continue to quote on the basis of 
59 cents for out of town brands, but are supplying lots of 
five barrels to a carload at this figure. Other crushers 
are holding to 60 cents, and show no anxiety to sell. The 
market is firm on City Oil at former prices. Quotations 
are as follows: City Raw, 61 to 62 cents, according to 
quantity. Out of town Raw, 59 to 60 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The demand for Turpentine is, 
to a large extent, confined to the painting trade, whose 
requirements are reported to have been fairly good. The 
market has dropped off a cent during the week, present 
local quotations being as follows, according to quantity: 
Southerns, 34 to 34% cents per gallon; machine made bar- 
rels, 34% to 35 cents per gallon. 


= 
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EVOLUTION IN BUSINESS. 


HE following abstract of an address made by J. D. 
Cox of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
is a condensed and suggestive statement of the opera- 
tions of the laws of trade whch have been influential in 
producing some of the remarkable changes which have 
taken place in the commercial world: 


Perhaps the most remarkable change that has taken 
place in the business world during the last ten years is 
the advert of the so-called Trust. In my judgment the 
trusts are the result of forces that have been silently at 
work ever since the building of railroads and telegraph 
lines destroyed the isolation of the manufacturer and 
brought all parts of the country into direct competition 
with him. 

The old saying that “ competition is the life of trade ” 
depends entirely on your point of view. It is like the boy 
throwing stones at the frogs—fun for the boy, but death 
to the frogs; so competition is fun for the buyer, but 
death to the producer or seller. 

In the olden days the country merchant went to town 
to buy his season’s goods. The city jobber sought out 
the manufacturer te place his orders. The buyer was per- 
sonaily acquainted with the seller—he knew him and 
had confidence in his integrity. When the seller told 
him that the price named was the lowest he believed 
him and knew that no other buyer could get a lower one. 

With the advent of railroads, steamboats, the tele- 
graph, typewriters, &c., came the development of new 
centers of trade and manufacture. New York and Bos- 
ton ceased to supply the whole country and manufactur- 
ing was no longer confined to New England. 

Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and San Francisco became great distribut- 
ing and manufacturing centers. The manufacturer 
could not visit his trade any longer and look after his 
factory, too, so the traveling man was sent out to sell 
the goods. The merchant or jobber could no longer at- 
tend to all the details of his business, and the purchas- 
ing agent or buyer was introduced. The manufacturer 
and merchant from this time on were no longer in touch 
with each other. 

The salesman reduced selling to a fine art, but the 
buyer went him one better, resorting to all sorts of tricks 
and dodges to beat down the seller’s price. Manufactur- 
ers were pumped so full of stories given to their sales- 
men by the educated buyers that they grew to believe 
their competitors were rascals of the first water. 
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This state of things gradually reduced the manufac- 
turers to a point where there was no living to be had in 
their business. 

Meetings of competing manufacturers resulted in 
Gentlemen’s Agreements as to prices, which continued 
until some manufacturer took advantage of the situation 
to increase his own business at the expense of his asso- 
ciates. Then they separated, to suffer as before, till 
none could stand it longer, when fresh meetings resulted 
in some form of pooling arrangement. Jealousies crept 
in and after a time the pools were broken up. 

There was but one thing more that could save them, 
and that was the joint ownership of all the plants by a 
stock corporation, and the Trust (so called) followed as 
night the day. 


<—-——_—__—__—_—_ 


Hardware Organizations. 
NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 
met for their regular monthly dinner and business meet- 
ing at the United States Hotel, Boston, May 8. Fol- 
lowing the dinner a report of the committee recently ap- 
pointed to devise a plan to adjust the differences be- 
tween the manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware and 
the retail dealers was received. The grievance referred 
to is the selling by manufacturers direct to contractors 
and builders, which, it is claimed, has in some cases 
been done at a price lower than is given to the dealer for 
stock goods. The committee consisting of J. B. Hunter, 
chairman; D. Fletcher Barber, Edward A. Loomis and 
Samuel H. Thompson met the manufacturers at a meet- 
ing recently held at the Hardware Club in New York. 
This conference, however, apparently resulted in noth- 
ing definite, but it was decided to continue the commit- 
tee and accept their report as one of progress. 

On motion of S. D. Balkam an amendment to the by- 
laws was adopted, permitting the Executive Committee 
to fill vacancies that might occur in any committee. 

Anthony S. Morss moved that the June meeting of the 
association be omitted, and that a January meeting be 
added, which was carried. 

M. A. Chandler of the firm of Chandler & Barber was 
elected as a representative of the association in the 
State Board of Trade for three years to succeed Hiram 
G. Janvrin, resigned. 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


In announcing the second annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, J. A. 
Plummer, Marianna, secretary of the association, has 
sent the following circular to Hardware merchants 
throughout the State: 


The second annual meeting of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held in the hos- 
pitable city of Hot Springs, Ark., on June 19 and 20 next. 
I have mailed you a copy of the proceedings of the first 
meeting, also a programme of the meeting to be held as 
above. 

To accomplish the desired ends of this association it 
needs you and for your protection you need it. Among 
many other good and sufficient reasons for joining us, I 
call your attention to the following five urgent ones why 
you should do so: 

1. If the Range peddlers 
your customers. 

2. If you want the co-operation of every Hardware 
dealer in the State against catalogue houses and others 
of the same class. 

3. If you wish to prevent the large jobbing houses 
of the country from selling Hardware to racket stores, 
department stores and grocery stores. 

4. If you want to avoid the cutthroat competition 
from your neighboring Hardware store. 

5. If you want to keep abreast of the times and get 
the wideawake ideas of the other dealers of the State. 

I deem these reasons alone sufficient to induce you to 
send in your application for membership and cause you 
to meet with us in Hot Springs on the dates mentioned. 
You well know the proverbial hospitality of this City of 
Vapors, and knowing it you cannot doubt but that the 
meeting will be well worth attending. 


have ever sold goods to 
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From the programme of the meeting we note that the 
following papers are to be presented: 

“The Steps Necessary to Make a Success of the 
Hardware Business,” by E. E. Mitchell. 

“Does it Pay to Handle Cheap Goods ?” 
Svearns. 

“How to Treat Your Competitor,” by W. F. Babcock. 

“Should Goods be Marked in Characters or Plain 
Figures ?” by E. W. Horne. 

“Should the Members of this Association Support 
the Jobbers Who Sell the General Trade ?” by W. M. 
Harrell. 

“The Relation that Should Exist Between the Job- 
ber and Retail Merchant,” by D. H. Miller. 

These will be recognized as timely subjects, and with 
the general discussions which follow should in them- 
selves repay merchants for the time and expense in- 
volved in attending the meeting. The Question Box will 
also be a feature of the proceedings of the convention, 
which should prove an interesting and instructive gath- 
ering of the Arkansas trade. 


by F. C. 





SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


As previously noted in our columns, the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Asheville, N. C., on June 4, 5, 6 
and 7, 1901. A cordial invitation is extended by the 
officers and members of the association to manufactur- 
ers aud their representatives throughout the country, 
and also to Hardware jobbers, regardless of their loca- 
tion or connection with the association. On account of 
the many attractions in and around Asheville, and the 
delight with which the gentler sex look forward to the 
visit to that inviting spot, the officers of the association 
are making special efforts to induce the gentlemen at- 
tending the convention to bring their families with them, 
and we are advised that a very large number of ladies 
will accompany the delegates to the convention. 

We are requested to state that the manufacturers 
and outside jobbers who attend the convention are not 
expected to extend any courtesies or entertainments for 
the benefit of the members of the association, nor will 
the members of the association go to any extra trouble 
or expense by reason of the manufacturers and others 
being in attendance at the meeting. All are invited to 
the convention solely for the purpose of promoting more 
intimate social relations, consequently more friendly 
feeliug. All visitors will be cordially received by the 
members of the association, and will be welcome to take 
part in the conferences and deliberations at all sessions 
except those which are of an executive character. 

The morning sessions on the 4th and 5th will be 
devoted to joint sessious of the jobbers and manufac- 
turers and their representatives, and will be open as well 
to any visitors who may care to listen or take part in the 
proceedings. A new departure has been made this year 
by continuing the convention through four days instead 
of three, as heretofore. No business sessions will be 
held in the afternoons or evenings of the 5th, 6th and 
7th, which will permit of more entertainments and 
leisure than has been the case in previous years. A 
number of timely and interesting subjects to the trade 
will be taken up for discussion, and the meeting prom- 
ises to be an unusually interesting one. 

We are advised by the secretary-treasurer that the 
indications point to a large attendance of members, and 
also of manufacturers and their representatives. As in 
previous years, a Reception Committee, composed of the 
manufacturers’ Southern representatives, has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of some 50 of the most prominent 
Southern traveling salesmen representing the manufac- 
turing interests of the country. 

The Battery Park Hotel has been selected as official 
headquarters, and special rates will be granted those in 
attendance at the meeting. The passenger associations 
of the various railroads have also given the Southern 
Association reduced rates upon the customary certificate 
plan reduction. To those who contemplate attending the 
convention and who desire any special information, both 
as to hotel and railroad rates, full particulars can be 
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secured by addressing C. B. Carter, secretary-treasurer, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE TESTING OF FIRE ARMAS. 


HE high quality of the products of leading manu- 
7 facturers of Fire Arms is unquestioned, but every 
year there are many accidents from the use of inferior 
Guns and Pistols, a matter which is referred to in the 
following communication, which relates to the desirabil- 
ity of requiring some official tests of Fire Arms: 

There is no regulation in this country as to Guns be- 
ing proved, and thousands of cheap Revolvers and cheap 
Rifles and Shot Guns ure put on the American market 
every year by American manufacturers which are never 
fired before they are sold. It is, in our opinion, a de- 
plorable and dangerous practice, which should not be 
allowed to continue. It exposes to accident many inno- 
cent purchasers, and there are no doubt hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of people injured every year by 
American arms which are made of cheap material, and 
have never been proved or even fired with the standard 
loads. There is no question in our mind but that the 
percentage of accidents will so greatly increase that 
sooner or later either the State governments or the Na- 
tional Government will be compelled to take some action, 
requiring either that American arms be proved in proof 
houses established under Government supervision or, 
better, that all arms be proved by inspectors appointed 
by the Government and working under standard con- 
ditions and using standard proof loads which shall be 
designated by the Government. 

If this latter condition could be brought about so that 
the proving could be conducted in the manufacturing 
plants themselves it would probably be the most con- 
venient way for the factories. We have often felt that 
under proper conditions such action would be a great 
help to the manufacturers, as it would release them from 
further responsibility after the arms had once been 
properly proved and indorsed by the Government stamp. 
if, after that, a Fire Arm was wrecked there would be 
no question but that it had been submitted to a greater 
pressure than it should have heen, and there would be 
no possibility of throwing any doubt onto the manufac- 
turer of the arm or making any claim as to an imperfec- 
tion in the arm. 

In the meantime the only thing for users of arms to 
do is to confine their purchases to products of factories 
of well-known responsibility, who have reputations too 
great to be sacrificed by any negligence or omission of 
any possible precantion in the way of safety. 


tia, 


CANADIAN PAINT REGULATIONS. 


DECISION of considerable interest to both Ameri- 
A ean Paint manufacturers and Canadian Hardware- 
men was recently made at Ottawa, Canada. Samples of 
Paint manufactured by the Wadsworth-Howland Com- 
pany of Chicago were seized in Rice, Lewis & Son’s 
store in Toronto on April 24 by an officer of the Cana- 
dian Weights and Measures Department on the ground 
that they did not comply with the regulations in force 
in Canada. W. A. Campbell, representing the Wads- 
‘worth-Howland Company, at once repaired to Ottawa, 
where he presented the facts to the Minister of Inland 
Revenue having jurisdiction over these matters. It ap- 
pears that the Canadian regulations provide that Paints 
sold by measure must be put up according to Imperial 
standard, while the company’s Paints are put up accord- 
ing to United States measure, which takes a less quan- 
tity. But it was shown that the Paint was being sold 
at a price per package and not by measure, and conse- 
quently the Canadian regulations were not infringed. 
Some $20,000 worth of Paints were liable to seizure in 
this one establishment if the regulations had actually 
been violated. 








_— 
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THE Iron CLap MrFe. Company, whose main offices 
and works are at New York, have opened a branch office 
and salesroom at 233 Lake street, Chicago, with E. BE. 
Aube in charge. 
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Notes on Foreign Trade 


BRITISH LETTER. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


Hastines House, NorFo.ik St., Lonpon, W.C. 


Ironmongers in Conference. 
HE recent ironmongers’ conference in Birmingham 
is significant. Although only a small propor- 
tion of the British Hardware trade is organized, yet 
the movement is spreading, and small though it is 
at present, its influence is being felt. A notable fea- 
ture of the conference was the dinner at which the dele- 
gates were entertained by the Birmingham and Midland 
factors. Both factor and retailer are, in their several 
ways, feeling the stress of present trade conditions, and 
there is a notable desire among both sections of the 
trade to work amicably together. Two or three impor- 
tant points are worth the attention of American ex- 
porters. The price maintenance scheme has proved to 
be popular, both among the wholesalers and the retail- 
ers; and it is felt that before long the principle can be 
applied to articles other than those which are strictly 
proprietary. The idea is for the owner of a proprietary 
article to stipulate on his invoice that the goods shall 
only be sold over the counter at a minimum price. Last 
week I was conducting an American visitor over a mag- 
nificent showroom in Cheapside. He instantly remarked 
the high price obtained for a certain well-known Ameri- 
ean article. His surprise was marked when he was told 
by the salesman that they were not allowed to sell at a 
less price by the terms of the sale. Although it is ob- 
vious that many of the staple lines can never be worked 
in this way, yet there are a large number of goods need- 
lessly undercut and whose selling price might advan- 
tageously be levered up if the wholesalers concerned 
could agree among themselves. Legally the position is 
impregnable. If a wholesaler or a manufacturer stipu- 
lates upon his invoice form that the goods shall not be 
sold at retail at a less price than the stipulated minimum 
the retailer is legally compelled to abide by it. I think that 
several lines exported by Americans might be more re- 
muneratively sold if this polley were only adequately 
grasped by them. There has been a distinct tendency 
during the past 12 months on the part of American ex- 
porters to get better prices for their goods, apart alto- 
gether from the marked increase in value. The reason 
for this is that many American agents have discovered 
that by selling their goods too cheaply they are not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. The retail trade is equally pleased 
to get a better price, and so everybody is satisfied. Thus 
it is that wherever two or three ironmongers or whole- 
sale Hardwaremen are gathered together they invariably 
speak favorably of the price maintenance scheme. 


Direct Trade. 


Another point which at the present time is exercising 
the minds of many retail ironmongers is the tendency 
among certain manufacturers to go direct to the con- 
sumer. This has been particularly the case with Gas 
Stoves. An American Gas Stove manufacturer who 
called upon me recently was just in time to get my ad- 
vice on this point. I said to him, you mus? either sell to 
the municipal corporations and the large gas companies 
and ignore the retailer, or you must put upon the market 
such a cheap Gas Stove as will attract buyers. Most 
of the Gas Stoves in use are rented, and not bought; but 
I have no doubt that many a paterfamilias would buy a 
Gas Stove if he could get it somewhere about $20 or $25. 
That is by the way. The ironmongers in conference 
assembled are showing that they will not have any deal- 
ings with manufacturers or merchants who go direct to 
the consumer. Last year a great deal of friction existed 
between the retail trade and the Lawn Mower manufac- 
turers. Since the Ironmongers’ Federated Association 
has come into prominence the Lawn Mower manufac- 
turers have made an agreement with the retail trade, 
whereby the trade is secured to the retailers and a fixed 
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profit secured. I think that 
several American Mowers 
might be slightly advanced 
in price without loss of 
trade in consequence of this agreement. Some of the 
American Lawn Mowers that one sees in stock are being 
sold so cheaply that the buyer is instantly suspicious of 
being fobbed off with rubbish. The Englishman wants to 
buy a Lawn Mower which will last him several years. 
He has no idea of buying it only for one season. But 
the point is that whether it be Lawn Mowers or any- 
thing else, it is better to cultivate the retail trade. This 
should be done by consulting the retailer. For example, 
advertising in magazines and similar periodicals may be a 
good thing, but it is very much better if buyers are invited 
to purchase through the local ironmonger. Again, prices 
should not be advertised, as that leads to considerable 
misunderstanding. If you have an American article 
which you desire to advertise in current literature em- 
phasize its special qualities and characteristics by all 
means, but leave the price alone and encourage the local 
retailer. However, American firms are not markedly 
sinners in this respect, but it is necessary to take notice 
of the growth of the association movement, particularly 
as it affects the wholesale trade. 


Municipal Trading. 


Another point upon which the retail trade is em- 
phatic is its determination to curtail as far as possible 
the movement toward municipal trading. Municipalities 
are now cutting into the British Hardware retail trade 
to a considerable extent. I have already mentioned the 
case of Gas Stoves; I might add Gas Fittings, Electrical 
Fittings and Plumbers’ Goods. British municipalities 
are strongly tempted to encroach more and more upon 
the retail business. Not only is the Hardware trade 
threatened in many particulars, ‘but other trades also. 
It was points like these that created so much interest at 
the Ironmongers’ Federated Association conference. 
The points considered and the temper of the delegates 
should not be overlooked by any American who comes 
to this country seeking to do business with the British 
Hardware retail trade. 

The Prospect in South Africa. 


It is exceedingly difficult accurately to gauge the busi- 
ness prospects in South Africa. The disposition among 
business men at the moment is to leave South Africa 
severely alone. The chief difficulty seems to be a want 
of reliable information. As nearly as one can judge, the 
war has settled nothing, and beyond holding the lines of 
communication and some of the towns, the British are 
not in effective occupation in either the Transvaal or the 
Orange State. It is the uncertainty which affects busi- 
ness men. It would be better if they knew either the 
best or the worst. As it is, the import and export trade 
of South Africa shows an appalling shrinkage. Some lit- 
tle business is, of course, being done; $750,000 worth 
of metals and metal manufactures imported into the 
Cape in January last, $450,000 worth of leather, sad- 
dlery and harness, $450,000 worth of wood and furniture 
show the extent of the Hardware and allied trades just 
now. There is a feeling among business men that the 
situation cannot continue as it is much longer. Either 
there must be a surrender on the part of the Boers, or 
the British must recede a little from their claims, and 
aim only at a protectorate instead of a new colony. 


Following the American 


Some years ago, when first American manufacturers 
of Agricultural Implements were exhibiting in this 
country, an American and a British manufacturer were 
comparing notes. “ You are making yaur implements 
too light for this market,” the British maker said. “ My 
implements are strong enough for prairie lands,” was 
the response of the American. This British manufac- 
turer, who has recently been in America, is now taking 
out the whole of the present system of driving and put- 
ting in a complete system of electric transmission, with 
the most economical form of generating plant, and 
motors on the continuous current system. Upon this 
new basis he is remodeling the whole of the works. 
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Iron Tanks Wanted. 


Midland manufacturers here had their attention 
drawn to an opinion expressed by the Government as- 
tronomer of Sydney University. He recommends iron 
tanks for the storage of water in Australia. He says 
that evaporation carefully measured in the Western dis- 
tricts of New South Wales is from 5 to 6 feet per an- 
num, according to the season. Tanks, therefore, should 
be made small in diameter and as deep as possible. They 
should be completely covered after the old Arab fashion, 
which prevents the wind from getting at the water. 


A Market for Cheap Cutlery. 


A few years ago it was generally recognized that Ger- 
many could beat the world in cheap Cutlery. It is not 
so to-day. The Solingen manufacturers are now devot- 
ing themselves successfully to the better grades, and I 
dare say that Sheffield now makes both the dearest and 
cheapest Cutlery on the market. I have seen some re- 
markably cheap American lines in Cutlery in other coun- 
tries. I sometimes wonder why we do not see them in 
Great Britain, particularly in Ireland, where American 
goods are popular. Sheffield is a hard place “to buck 
against,”’ but Sheffielders are not keen about selling in- 
ferior grades. The local tradition is dead against it. 
Yet there is a demand for cheap Cutlery. 


Fruit Cutlery. 


I was surprised to hear from a friend the other day, 
on his return from New York, that he had bought a con- 
siderable parcel of American Plated Ware. He says it 
is the best in the world. I chaffed him, remarking that 
it came from Rodgers of Sheffield. He said he saw it in 
the making and meant to cultivate that particular line of 
goods. He may be right. England is fast becoming a 
fruit eating community, while vegetarianism (partial or 
whole) shows a marked increase in popularity. This re- 
sults in a lessened demand for Steel Table Cutlery and 
a sharper demand for plated or similar goods. 


HARDWARE STORES IN JAPAN. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 
Concluding Article. 
Farming Tools. 

HERE have been some notable changes in farming 
T methods here during the past two or three years. 
Old residents inform me that for generations the only 
farming tools possessed by the native farmers were 
crude hand devices. Recently imported Shovels, Pick 
Axes and kindred tools have been introduced and the de- 
mand is increasing. The prices obtained are very good 
indeed, and many a Japanese importer of Farming Tools 
has made a fortune. One foreigner who fostered this 
trade told me he had come to Japan to see some of the 
Japanese importers who had been buying so largely from 
his house, as he desired to establish an agency for the 
sale of his goods. I met a number of foreigners who 
have received rich returns from Farming Tools supplied 
to the Japanese. The demand for Shovels is exceedingly 
good and double prices can be obtained for these goods. 

A Snort SIGHTED Poticy.—I saw in some of the Hard- 
ware stores great lots of Shovels imported from a foreign 


country, and upon examination found them to be very’ 


defective. I could bend the blades double with slight 
pressure. The metal portion was so poorly attached to 
the handle that it could be wrenched off by hand. These 
Shovels were plainly made for export and sale to a for- 
eign buyer in the hope that they would be worked off 
and the defects not noticed. But the Japanese biyers 
were not to be caught, and they refused to i ngd the 
goods. Practices of this sort cannot be mgde to go 
through. 

Pick AXES AND RAKES.—Pick Axes of American pat- 
tern are in demand. The Japanese are making an imita- 
tion Pick Axe which they intend to put upon the market, 
and in fact have already done so. There is but one point 
to it, and the tool is clumsy to handle. Rakes are also 
wanted, and even these have been imitated by the tool 
makers of the Empire, but with poor success. The Rakes 
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I saw would amuse American Rake manufacturers. 
Usually a flat piece of iron is used and bored at intervals 
for the insertion of the teeth. The whole thing is awk- 
ward and stands no comparison with the genuine Ameri- 
can Rake. 

LAWN MowERS AND GARDEN Toots.--There is quite a 
good call for Garden Tools, such as Lawn Mowers. I 
saw some Lawn Mowers on sale and marked at very 
high prices. Upon inquiry, I was told that the values 
were set high because of the short supply of such ma- 
chines in the country and it was known that good prices 
could be obtained for the asking. 


Bicycles and Motor Carriages. 

Many of the Hardware stores here are doing a very 
good business in Bicycles and some have gone so far as to 
put in motor carriages. There is a lively request for Bicy- 
cles here and the Hardware people are making money 
out of it. I noticed that some of the Hardware stores 
had put in Bicycle repair shops and in a few cases I saw 
American machinists employed at repairing and con- 
structing wheels. These machinists informed me that 
they received from $2 to $2.50 per day. One American 
machinist had charge of a shop in the rear of a Hard- 
ware store in which several Japanese machinists were 
employed as repair men at 40 cents per day. This is a 
high rate of wages, but the Bicycle repair business is a 
paying one here, and all concerned in it earn good liveli- 
hoods. The Bicycles of all makes and of nearly all coun- 
tries nay be seen on sale here. The Hardware people 
are visited at frequent intervals by agents of foreign 
Bicycle makers, and the stock of Wheels is seldom de- 
pleted. There is a goodly proportion of American Wheels 
in the stores, and the demand for this type of Wheel is 
as good as for any other. The American Wheel is noted 
for its good finish and strength as compared with some 
of the makes from other countries. 


Paints, Colors and Varnishes. 

All of the Hardware stores of this country carry a 
line of Paints, Colors and Varnishes. In former times 
it was the custom to do considerable staining of woods 
for house building purposes and the demand for oil 
colors was not so great. But in recent years oil Paints 
have been introduced, and Leads of all kinds may be 
found on sale in the Hardware stores. Usually the Paint 
department is separated by walls and different clerké 
are employed. There is a distinct division of bookkeep- 
ing for the sales made from this room. In fact it is a 
Paint store within a Hardware store. The prices se- 
cured for Paints and Colors are good as compared with 
the average prices of imported articles. All sales are for 
cash, and the dealer relies upon quick sales, but not al- 
ways small profits. 


Carriage Hardware. 


I am informed that the call for Carriage Hard- 
ware has vastly increased during the past few 
months. There are now carriage and wagon build- 
ers in Nagasaki and other places who are making ve- 
hicles according to American and English ideas. The 
long shafted, two-wheel cart of the Japanese is being 
dispensed with for the four-wheeled vehicles. There 
have been carriage repair and building shops opened in 
all directions recently and the demand for materials for 
use in the manufacture of modern vehicles is consider- 
able. Carriage Springs are in lively request and the 
prices run very high. There are some metal works here 
that make Carriage Springs, but I examined the Springs 
and reatlily discovered their inferiority as compared with 
the #mported types. Some of the Springs were shown 

which had been used, and they were sprung out of 
orm and imperfect in several ways. 


Oils. 

‘Lne Hardware stores also carry stocks of luvricating 
Oils, and the call for these is good. There are numerous 
power works established throughout the country in 
which there are engines requiring the use of cylinder 
Olle of all kinds. The hard greases for lubrication are 
also wanted for the chains of conveying machinery in 
the mines and other places. Double and even triple 
values are frequently paid for Oils and Greases by the 
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consumers. The Japanese manufacture Oils of several 
sorts, one kind being made from the seed of the sun- 
flower. They also make lubricating Oils from the fat of 
animals, from cocoanut copra shipped here from 
Philippines, and from other sources, all of which Oils 
are carried in stock by the Hardware people. 

Good Opening for Americans. 

Taking all matters into consideration, I am of the 
opinion that there is a very good chance in Nagasaki 
and other leading cities and towns of the Japanese Em- 
pire for the starting of American Hardware 
There should be good stocks put in and the stores fur- 
nished as in America. The taxation upon the Hard- 
ware business is very low, and the duties upon imported 
Hardware not unreasonable. The prices obtained for 
American goods assure rich profits and the sales are 
good. Hardly any stores carrying Hardware are over- 
stocked with American goods. 


the 


stores. 


MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENTAL DEPART- 
MENT OF STRONG & TROWBRIDGE COM. 
PANY. 


Strong & Trowbridge Company, 21-24 State street, 
New York, exporters of American products to South 
Africa, Australasia, China, Japan and other Oriental 
markets, have further enlarged their sphere by absorb- 
ing the business formerly conducted by W. S. Bigelow 
& Co., 116 Broad street, New York. The partners in the 
latter firm, Walter S. Bigelow and Benjamin O. Hough. 
will be in immediate charge of this part of the Strong & 
Trowbridge Company’s business, which will be known 
as the Mediterranean and Oriental department. Mr. 
Bigelow will supervise the details at this end, and Mr. 
Hough, who has made a number of trips around the 
world selling American goods, will soon start on a simi- 
lar mission, visiting sections in which the house of W. 
S. Bigelow & Co. had already established good connec- 
tions. The territory he will cover includes the Levant 
or Eastern Mediterranean countries, among which are 
Greece, Turkey, the Balkan States—i. ¢., Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania and Servia, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. The 
trip will be extended to Red Sea points, Persia, a por- 
tion of Abyssinian Northeast Africa known as the 
Somali Coast, opposite Aden, and India. There is much 
good trade in these countries, but it requires a careful 
scrutiny of credits and conservatism in selling to yield 
a profit, a fact that puts the manufacturer at a disad- 
vantage in direct dealings, unless the volume of business 
warrants trips of personal representatives and facilities 
for keeping in constant close touch with merchants. 
With these new arrangements the Strong & Trowbridge 
Company are regarded as in an especially favorable po- 
sition to increase the sale of American products in the 
territory covered by their Mediterranean and Oriental 
department. 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY’S 
NEW PRICE-LIST. 


HE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
ys Bridgeport, Conn., and 313-315 Broadway, New 
York, have just issued an illustrated catalogue of Shot 
Gun Shells (loaded and empty), Wads and Primers. This 
book describes in detail the changes in color and names 
of Shells for Shot Guns, as referred to in The Iron Age, 
April 18, the object of the new arrangement being to 
protect the reputation of U. M. C. Factory Loaded Shells 
against inferior loading of their make of Shells by 
others. While in effect the same Shells are used by 
them and the public, empty Shells cannot be bought by 
outsiders under the same name or color as those loaded 
at their factory, so that from the mere outward appear- 
ance of the Shell it can be determined whether it was 
loaded by the Union Metallic Cartridge Company or 
others. 





——— ates 

THE trade will observe among the Special Notices in 
this issue one signed George M. Hine, trustee, in which 
the sale of a stock of Hardware in Poughkeepsie is an- 
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nounced to take place May 20. The store fixtures, as 
well ss an assorted stock of Hardware, are thus to be 


disposed of. 
—_— — 


TRADE ITEMS. 

T. J. McKew, Portland, Ore., has associated himself 
with James Heatley, formerly proprietor of the Heatley 
Mercantile Corapany, Weiser, Idaho, and will do business 
as manufacturers’ agents at 206 Stark street, Portland, 
under the style of McKell & Heatley. The new firm will 
work Idaho, Oregon and Washington, and their trade 
will be almost exclusively with the jobber, selling the 
retailers only on specialty goods, which they are intro- 
ducing. 

Hoorer, Srvinac & Co., 428 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, have been appointed selling agents of the Mt. Ver- 
non-Woodberry Duck Company, and will carry for them 
a full line of stock of all the Twines, Ropes, Yarns and 
Wicks which they manufacture. All inquiries that for- 
merly went to Wm. E. Hooper & Sons, 246 Market street, 
will receive prompt attention from them. They also 
manufacture and handle a full line of Flax, Jute and 
Hemp Twines and Ropes. 

Tur Hixne-Watr Mra. Company, manufacturers of 
the Columbia Automatic Gas Lamps and Builders’ Hard- 
ware, and who operated a foundry at 14 and 16 North 
Canal street, Chicago, have sold their foundry and Hard- 
ware business to N. F. Purcell & Co., 232 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. The Hine-Watt Mfg. Company will go 
exclusively into ihe manufacture of their Gas Lamps 
and Metal Specialties, and have opened downtown of- 
fices in the Fairbanks Building. 

Tne Lock manufacturing business in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., formerly carried on by Wilson Bohannon and for the 
past five years by the estate of Wilson Bohannon, has 
been incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York as Wilson Bohannon, the capital stock being $40,- 
000. The stockholders of the corporation consist of the 
heirs of Wilson Bohannon, so that the management and 
financial interests remain unchanged. W. T. Bohannon 
is president of the corporation and Edwin L. Gwathmey, 
secretary and treasurer. 

R. R. Manie, 154 Chambers street, New York, has re- 
cently established himself in business at the above ad- 
dress on his own account, he having been formerly the 
New York agent of the Warren-Ehret Company, who 
were consolidated with the Barrett Mfg. Company, at the 
time the Coal Tur Trust was formed, and continuing 
with them until engaging in business with independent 
manufacturers. Mr. Mabie has the street floor and base- 
ment, 90 x 25 feet, in which he carries a stock of Build- 
ing Papers, Coal Tar Products and Tarred Roofing Ma- 
terials, 

OnE of the members of the firm of F. E. Myers & 
Bro., Ashland, Ohio, who manufacture various forms of 
Pumps, including Well, Tank, Spray and Wind Mill 
Pumps, has just received a patent for what is called the 
Upright Bulldozer Power Pump Working Head. This 
device will be manufactured and put on the market by 
IF’. E. Myers & Bro., who consider it one of the most im- 
portant devices in its line that has been brought out for 
some time, meeting a requirement for a Power Working 
Hl[ead to cover a wide range of conditions. 

THE CLEVELAND Twist Dri_t Company, formerly at 
99 Reade street, New York, in charge of Clarence I. Mark- 
ham, have removed to No. 62 in the same street, within 
half a block of Broadway. The growth of the business 
here has compelled them to secure larger quarters, they 
now having the street floor and two basements, each 
about 60 x 30 feet. This company, established in 1874, 
manufacture large assortments of all kinds of Drills, 
Bits, Reamers, Mills and Milling Cutters, Taps, Sockets, 
Drill Holders, Countersinks and similar goods. 

Se 

Chas. Chamberlain has disposed of his Hardware 
business in San Angelo, Tex., to C. & G. Haglestein 
Company. Mr. Chamberlain is now manager of the 
San Angelo Windmill Supply Company, jobbers and re- 
tailers of Wind Mills and Well Supplies, who have lately 
commenced business. 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


This Department is to give information in regard to the use which may 
advantageously be made of show windows of Hardware stores, with practical 
suggestions in regard to the arrangement and display of goods and other 


methods of attracting business. 


> The trade are invited to contribute information in regard to methods 
which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions of attractive displays. 
Inquiries also are solicited, to which careful attention will be given. 


SPSSSSSOSSSSSSOSOSOSOSOSSOSSSOSOOOSOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODH 


SHOULD DISPLAYS BE MIXED? 


Is it better to display one line or several in the show 
windows ? This question was addressed to leading mer- 
chants in different sections, and the replies received in- 
dicate very clearly that the large majority of dealers be- 
lieve in showing either one line, or related lines of goods 
most of the time. Some merchants believe in mixing 
lines in 2 window, but these are in the minority. The 
opinions of the 82 dealers heard from have been classi- 
fied as follows: 


ee 45 
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Sometimes display one line and sometimes 
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Many of these merchants have given valuable opin- 
ions and suggestions on the subject, some of which are 
quoted below, believing that they may be of interest to 
the trade. 


One Line, Says a Progressive New Jersey Merchant : 


Our practice is never to put more than one line of 
goods in a window, or rather compartment of a 
window. If you can fill a single window with one 
article it makes a very effective advertisement. 
For example, we have just had a window full of 
nothing but Crown soap, and while that is an ar- 
ticle little used by any but high class stable trade, 
it causes at the same time a great many inquiries 
as to what it is for, and so forth; and even brings 
people in just from curiosity. In general kindred 
lines, such as Tools, Paints, Toilet Paper, Wels- 
bach Lights, Cutlery and such goods, will all at- 
tract more attention if a window is reserved to 
each separately. Such a window will certainly be 
more likely to attract a customer’s attention to an 
article he may see, if he only has to pick it out 
of a few articles, than if he had to pick it out of a 
man’s entire stock, sampled in the window, as is 
too often the case. 


Practice of a Large Kentucky Dealer: 


“Is it better to display one line of goods or several ?” 
This depends entirely upon the season of the year. 
I believe if the windows are small it is best to use 
one article, if it is a seasonable article that you 
wish to display, otherwise I should never confine 
myself to one article, but use as many seasonable 
goods as possible in the window. One article at- 
tracts one person, and is of no attraction whatever 
to another. Place as many articles in a window 
display as possible, and arrange them in such a 
manner that it will be certain to stop your cus- 
tomer. If you cannot attract him in one way do so 
in another. A very good method to attract atten- 
tion is to lay a very bright Tool in the sunlight at 
such an angle as to throw a ray of light into your 
customer’s eye. He will stop every time and see 
what article it is that has caused the trouble. This 
makes a very good ad. 


“ Oneness”’ Advocated by Progressive lowa Merchant: 


I am a strong advocate of the idea of “ oneness” in 
the display of goods. One kind of article, or 
one kind of goods, or several different kinds of ar- 
ticles advertised at one price, I believe attracts at- 
tention and allows the observer to take in at a 
glance and retain the display in the mind, where a 
display of several articles of a miscellaneous char- 
acter would only be confusing. For example: A 
display of Tea Kettles of one kind or of different 
kinds would make an impression on the mind of 
even the casual observer, and he would no doubt 
be able to tell his wife after he went home what 
Mr. Hardwareman has in his window this week, 


while if the display was a miscellaneous collection 
of Tea Kettles, Boilers, Dish Pans, Axes, Churns, 
Curry Combs, &c., the chances are he would not 
tell a single article that was designed to claim his 
attention. In the display of class goods, such as 
Nickeled and Enameled Ware, or Cutlery, it is the 
class that attracts the attention and not the in- 
dividual articles. People will then stop and look 
at the individual articles in the class. Where sev- 
eral different kinds of articles are displayed at one 
price, it is the price that attracts and not the goods. 


Extensive Show Window Advertiser in Illinois Advises One Article: 


After a good many years’ experience we think it bet- 
ter to put only one article in a window at a time. 
There is an old saying: “ If you dazzle them you’ve 
got ’em.” By placing a large quantity of a certain 
article in one window it attracts attention to the 
particular article more than if you had a number of 
articles in the window. Whena number of articles 
are in the same window a person does not pay any 
particular attention to any of them, but when filled 
full of one article it cannot help but attract a great 
deal of attention. 


Group Similar Articles, Advises North Carolina Dealer: 


Unless lines naturally fall together they should not 
be displayed in one window. Fire Shovels, Tongs, 
&e., ean fill in very nicely with a display of Stoves. 
Ice Picks, Lemon Squeezers and such articles 
would drop in very nicely with Ice Cream Freezers. 
We would not combine a window, however, with 
Ice Cream Freezers and another article entirely 
separate, for instance Carpenters’ Tools. 


Illinois Merchant Believes in Concentration : 


We believe in concentration, and think that one line 
properly displayed has a much better result than 
to include several lines, especially if they are dis- 
similar. Kindred lines, such as Pocket Knives, 
Razors and Scissors, will blend harmoniously, and 
may be an exception to the rule. 


One at a Time, Recommends New York Merchant : 


One kind of goods at a time on as elaborate a scale 
as stock and window room will permit. If it is 
only Tin Pans, let it be Tin Pans on a large scale 
for a short time, and then change to something 
else. 


Michigan House Advise Mixing Lines During the Holidays: 


From our experience we believe it is more profitable 
to display wholly one line in a show window, al- 
though at certain periods of the year, especially at 
the holiday season, several lines may be displayed 
with profitable results. 


lilinois Merchants Limit Displays to One Line : 


When we trim our windows we put in one window 
one week nothing but Cutlery; next week nothing 
but Lanterns; next week nothing but Sad Irons, all 
kinds, shapes and sizes; another week nothing but 
Paints; another week nothing but Brushes, and so 
on throughout the year. 


Mixed Displays May Be Used Occasionally, Say Tennessee Firm: 


It is generally better to display goods of one line at 
one time, but for a change it makes a very attract- 
ive display to put goods of different lines in your 
window, provided the one dressing the window 
uses good taste in his work. 


A Lot of One Thing Makes Impression, Ssys Connecticut Merchant 


A lot of one thing makes a permanent impression 
where a little of several would not be noticed. If 
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properly arranged and changed often, one line 
seems to us much better than more. 


Never Mix, is Policy of Enterprising Minnesota House : 


We never under any circumstances mix goods in our 
window displays. If we want to show more than 
one line we divide the window, but even that ought 
to be avoided where it is possible. 


Minnesota Dealer Divides Window in Sections When Mixing Lines: 


We show only one line when there is assortment 
enough of that line to make a display. Otherwise 
we try to divide the window into sections, having 
goods displayed classified. 


Ohio Merchant Finds One Article Makes More Sales: 


We find that an attractive display of one article or 
line makes a better impression and more sales than 
a large number of different articles. 


One Line, Advise Massachusetts House : 

One line, and make a very large display. One Ham- 
mer might not attract attention, but a window full 
would. 

Massachusetts Dealer Shows Only One Line at a Time: 


We display only one line of goods at a time, trying 
to make it as complete and as near seasonable as 
possible. 


A SUGGESTION. 


In a Western city a merchant recently displayed in 
his window the following sign: 


————— 


| CAST IRON SINKS. 








After a small boy had discovered the joke the sign 
attracted considerable attention. Many people who had 
before passed down the street looking straight ahead 
paused and glunced in the window at the sign, assumed 
an amused expression and went on. The sign was 
talked about and the public was made familiar with the 
name over the door. 


SHOWING BATHROOM FIXTURES. 


Bright nickel bathroom fixtures may be attractively 
exhibited on a home made display board, such as is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This display 





Display Board for Bathroom Firtures. 


board, measuring about 3 feet square, is made of 1-inch 
boards battened together at the ends. This is covered 
with cloth, stretched tightly and tacked on. The Towel 
Racks, Paper Holders and any other goods it is designed 
to show are screwed to the board and the board hung 
up on the wall or in the show windows. A dark back- 
ground sets off the nickel goods in a very effective man- 
ner. Material of color may be used that will harmonize 
with the surroundings, the darker shades being prefer- 
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able, as they make a greater contrast with the bright 
nickel than lighter colors. Black velvet, which is quite 
expensive, is the ideal background on which to show 
these goods and always produces a very rich and elegant 
effect. A surprisingly good impression may be obtained 
by the use of some cheaper material, such as eambric or 
paper muslin. 


<—itn 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column 
to request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, 
quotations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


The entire business of the S. B. Hubbard Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., was destroyed in the great fire in that 
city on the 3d inst. The company will resume business 
as soon as possible, and request catalogues, &c., from 
manufacturers, as all their trade literature was con- 
sumed by the flames. They are wholesale and retail 
dealers in Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Doors, Sash, 
Blinds, Farming Tools, Iron, Steel, Paints. Oils, Plumb- 
ing and Steam Fitting Supplies, &c. 





E. J. Fuller’s store at Kendall, N. Y., was burned 
out a few days since, the entire stock and building 
being destroyed. The loss on stock was about $3800, 
with insurance of about $2000. Mr. Fuller will be 
pleased to receive catalogues and price-lists relating to 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Pumps, &e. 


— <> —— 


W. W. DICKINSON HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
SOUVENIR. 


W. DICKINSON HARDWARE COMPANY, 
W. Little Rock, Ark., have just issued an attractive 
and unique illustrated souvenir of 75 pages, 12 x 9 inches 
in size. This company handle at wholesale Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Tinware and Enameled Ware, Stoves 
and Hollow Ware, Refrigerators, Pumps, Iron and Steel, 
Iron Roofing, Logging Tools, Mill Supplies, Wagon Ma- 
terial, Agricultural Implements, Farm and Log Wagons, 
Vehicles, Harness, Saddlery and allied goods. On va- 
rious pages are portraits of the officers and directors, of- 
fice force, traveling and house salesmen, stock men and 
colored helpers, supplemented by views of their ware- 
houses at 405 to 411 and 414 to 420 East Markham 
street, together with admirable illustrations of the main 
office, retail, packing, shipping, Stove, Pump, Mill Sup- 
ply, Vehicle, Machinery and other departments. 





L. SCHREIBER & SONS COMPANY. 


HE L. SCHREIBER & SONS COMPANY have pur- 
Zz chased a large tract of land in Norwood, a suburb 
of Cincinnati, and will build a large structural and 
architectural iron plant. The property includes 18 or 
20 acres, and extends from Montgomery road and Ivan- 
hoe avenue westward to the Cincinnati, Lebanon & 
Northern Railroad. The construction of the buildings 
will be begun as soon as the plans are prepared, though 
it is not expected that the new plant will be occupied 
for several months, and probably nearly a year will 
elapse before the business is all located in the new 
place. 

—<_— 





A newspaper dispatch describes a bold and .unique 
robbery which took place in an Illinois town a few days 
since. A stranger walked into a Hardware store and 
bought a Revolver and a box of Cartridges. He then 
deliberately loaded the Revolver and covering the pro- 
prietor relieved him of a considerable amount of cash. 
The desperado then made his escape. 


O. CHAN WELLS, 10 Havemeyer Building, New York, 
is the Eastern sales representative of the Chattanooga 
Pipe & Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., manu- 
facturers of a full line of Soil Pipe and Fittings, and 
kindred goods. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Walton L. Colby is successor to the general Hardware 
business formerly conducted by Judd & Colby, New 
Lothrop, Mich. 

Higgins, Wasgatt Hardware Company are suécessors 
to J. F. Wohlhuter & Co., dealers in Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, &c., Albert Lea, Minn. The company have 
been incorporated with W. M. Wasgatt as president, and 
M. J. Higgins, Jr., as secretary and treasurer. 


Gilkey-Jarboe Hardware Company have succeeded 
Gilkey Bros. in the wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c., with stores at 
Chickasha, Marlow and Duncan, I. T. The company 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, of 
which $60,000 has been paid in. They expect to estab- 
lish other stores in the Fort Sill country as soon as it 
is opened up. 


C. A. Ahrens is erecting a building at Marshall, 
Minn., for the purpose of entering the Hardware, Stove 
and Sporting Goods business. 


L. Bobst Hardware Company, Kankakee, Iil., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. L. Bobst 
is president of the company, and W. C. Bobst, secretary 
and treasurer. They are dealers in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Sporting Goods; also 
iron and slate roofing, furnace work, &c. Their build- 
ing has been enlarged and they now have three floors, 25 
x 145 feet. 


W. B. Henderson has lately entered the Hardware, 
Stove and Farm Implement business in Sterling City, 
Texas.. Mr. Henderson will move to a new building 
about June 15 next. 





S. P. Coan has disposed of his Hardware business 
in Brookfield, Mo., to Harris & Fant, who continue at 
the old stand. 





J. F. Johnson Hardware Company, wholesale and re- 
tail, Greenville, Ala., are putting up a new building for 
their business. This building, 50 x 110 feet, with their 
warehouse on the L. & N. Railroad, will give them an 
approximate floor space of 20,000 square feet, and very 
much improve their facilities for handling goods. 


The Hardware stock of H. B. Scott, Champaign, II1., 
was recently damaged by fire. The loss was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. Mr. Scott is conducting a fire sale 
and will later put in an entirely new stock. 


Seavey Hardware Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., have 
been making important improvements in their estab- 
lishment, which is 40 x 150 feet in dimensions, four 
floors and basement. A new steel ceiling has been put 
in the main storeroom, several windows have been cut 
through the east wall and the entire interior has received 
a fresh coat of paint of an attractive tint. In addition 
to their large retail business, the company wholesale 
goods in Ohio, Indiana and Southern Michigan. 


A. H. Beall Hardware Company, Williamson, W. Va., 
have suffered $1000 damage to their stock from fire. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. 


Marable Hardware Company, Clarksville, Texas, have 
increased their capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 
They have increased their jobbing business materially 
and added another man to their force on the road. After 
July 1 they will occupy a new building which is now in 
course of erection. This building is 125 x 200 feet. The 
second floor will be used as a Buggy repository. They 
also have warehouses, 30 x 175 feet and 25 x 50 feet, the 
latter for duplicate stock of Wagons, Buggies and Farm- 
ing Implements. The company solicit correspéndence 
from factories with a view to making arrangements for 
handling goods in large quantities. 
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RICHMOND SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY. 


HE RICHMOND SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY, 
T Richmond, Ind., have been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 and the following officers: E. G. 
Hibberd, president; Henry A. Urban, vice-president, and 
Samuel W. Gaar, secretary and treasurer. They have 
a thoroughly equipped and up to date Shovel plant, with 
a capacity of 200 dozen per day, and have just com- 
menced operations. In addition they have a complete 
Handle factory, which has been in operation for several 
weeks past, during which time, we arc advised, more 
than 12,000 dozen Handles have been turned out. 
Henry A, Urban, the vice-president of the company, has 
been identified with the manufacture of Shovels for 
many years, and is well and favorably known to the 
trade. The company are also contemplating the erec- 
tion of a steel sheet mill, the product to be used in the 
manufacture of their own line of goods, so that they 
will be in a position to supply all necessary raw ma- 
terial. 


ATLAS PIPE WRENCH COMPANY. 


Tx ATLAS PIPE WRENCH COMPANY of New 





York and San Francisco have a complete exhibit 
of Pipe Wrenches at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. All sizes of the Wrench are on exhibition, and 
the different uses to which the Pipe Wrench is put by 
the steam fitter, plumber, engineer and all other users 
of Pipe Wrenches are shown by an expert workman, 
who will demonstrate the superiority which is claimed 
for the Atlas Pipe Wrench to those visitors interésted 
in pipe fitting and the advances made in tools for that 
purpose. The quality of the steel used in the manufac- 
ture of the Atlas Pipe Wrench and the finish and work- 
manship are shown in Wrenches in their various stages 
of manufacture from the bar steel to the finished prod- 
duct. The company advise us that their Pipe Wrenches 
are now on sale by Hardware, plumbing and engineéer- 
ing supply dealers throughout the United States and 
Europe. 

SS 


DANVILLE BESSEMER COMPANY. 


ANVILLE BESSEMER COMPANY, Danville, Pa., 
are equipping that portion of their rolling mill plant 
which was rebuilt last year, 150 x 152 feet, together with 
adjunct buildings, as a first-class factory for a complete 
line of Shovels and Scoops of every variety, with a ca- 
pacity of 250 dozen per day. The company have a 15- 
ton open hearth furnace, and will do their own sheet 
roiling in rolling mill annex to factory. A building, 125 
x 50 feet, will also be equipped with the most approved 
type of Handle machinery, and will have a capacity of 
3000 Handles per day. In addition the company will en- 
gage in manufacturing other stamped steel plate ware 
on specifications and wili furnish estimates on appli- 
cation. They are also equipping a plant for the manu- 
facture of Mineral Wool. The company advise us that 
their contracts for machinery are all placed and that the 
work of equipment is rapidly progressing. Special at- 
tention wili be given to the quality and workmanship 

of their products. 
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W. A. LAWRENCE & CO. 


A. LAWRENCE & CO., formerly located in New- 

ark, N. J., have recently taken a floor at 10 

Warren street, New York, where as manufacturers’ 
representatives and commission merchants they carry 
large lines of samples of many well-known lines peculiar 
to the House Furnishing Goods trade. Their business 
in the past has been confined largely to New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, but they are now reaching out 
into New England and Western territory as well as for 
export. They show large lines of samples but carry no 
stock, orders being shipped direct from factory and 
billed either by the manufacturer or themselves, some 
customers preferring one invoice instead of several 
where purchases include different lines. Among the 
concerns they represent are Cooper & McKee, Brooklyn, 
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N. Y., Stove Boards and Refrigerators; Rome Mfg. Com 
pany, Rome, N. Y., nickel plated Copper Ware; Silver 
& Co., Brooklyn, House Furnishing Specialties; A. F. 
Bannister & Co., Newark, N. J., Table Cutlery; Bless & 
Drake, Newark, Sad Irons; Marietta Casting Company, 
Marietta, Pa., Hollow Ware; W. H. Sweeney Mfg. Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, Tinware Specialties, together with lines 
of Enameled, Galvanized and Tin Ware, Mica and Wire 
Goods, Stove Pipe, Elbows, Fiber Lunch Boxes, Tinners’ 
and Plumbers’ Supplies, Sheet Metal Goods and various 
Hardware Specialties. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Nail Packing Box. 


H. L. Collins Company, St. Paul, Minn., are putting 
on the market knock down nail packing boxes for han 
dling and retaiiing nails. The boxes are made of heavy, 
strong board, cut, greased, glued up and slotted, so 
that they can be made up instantly, but are delivered 
knocked down, thus taking up but little room in shipping 
and packing away in store. The points are made that 
the boxes are a great time saver, in that a boy can put 
up the nails at odd moments, so that they are ready at 
all times and save the time of the clerks; that the ad- 
vertisement of the firm, which is printed on the package, 
is worth something; that the customer will appreciate 
the package and the method of putting up the nails, and 
that there is no waste or mixing of the nails in the store. 
The packages are made in four sizes, N»>. 1 holding 1 
pound, No. 2, 2, 2% or 3 pounds; No. 5, 5 pounds, and 
No. 10, 10 pounds. The company will be pleased to send 
samples on application. 





Lee Bread Crumber. 


Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., and 10 Warren 
street, New York, owing to the popularity of their Lee 
bread crumber for hotels, restaurants, &c., illustrated in 
The Iron Age of August 9, 1900, have just put on the 
market a fourth size, the smallest yet, suitable for 
family use and moderate in price, as compared with the 
others. The value of this device, which shreds or 
crumbs stale bread or bread 24 hours old, equally well, 
is in the fact that what in many families is wasted can 
be quickly granulated as a base for many wholesome 
dishes, such as puddings, griddle cakes, dressings for 
poultry, game, fish and meats, as well as for use in the 
making of croquettes, fritters and the frying of fish, 
oysters, clams and a variety of culinary purposes for 
which it is much superior to cracker crumbs, meal or 
flour. This machine has a set of three iron cylinders on 
each of which are four rows of steel pins about \ inch 
in diameter, revolving in opposite directions, the open- 
ing at the top being 4 to 3% inches. It is 7% inches 
high, stands on four legs, is operated by a crank and is 
aluminum finished. There are three larger sizes, one of 
which, a 5 horse-power machine, will crumb a barrel of 
bread in five minutes. 


R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing. 


R. R. Mabie, 154 Chambers street, New York, dealer 
in building and roofing papers, has recently put on the 
market an asphalt stone surfaced roofing material, sold 
in rolls and branded R. R. M., each initial being in an 
oval link and the three links joined as in a chain. This 
is in response to a growing demand for ready roofing 
finished on the surface with fine gravel. It is made from 
two sheets of asphalt or coal tar saturated paper ce- 
mented together with asphaltic or coal tar cement and 
finished on the wearing side with fine seashore grit 
ranging in size up to about the gauge of small peas. The 
advantage in this form of roofing over two or three ply 
prepared roofing, otherwise tarred roofing paper, it is 
explained, is that it has a finished wearing surface not 
obtainable when the materials are assembled on the roof, 
as the passing of the strips of material through the hot 
cement and then with the gravel through rollers which 
imbed the grit in the preparation firmly and give in- 
creased uniformity and stability. It also presents a 
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finer appearance than the ordinary prepared roofings 
and is said to last three times as long. 


Ruberoid Flooring. 


One of tbe specialties produced by the Standard Paint 
Company, 100 William street, New York, manufacturers 
of what is known in the trade as P. & B. products, is 
Ruberoid flooring. This is a floor covering material 
made usually in yard wide strips and sold in rolls at a 
less price than medium grades of oil cloth, it being 
listed regularly at 4 cents a square foot and subject to 
a trade discount. It affords a good walking surface, has 
a certain amount of elasticity, offering less resistance 
than wood vr oil cloth and possesses excellent deadening 
qualities. It is said to be absolutely water, acid, alkali 
and vermin proof and is easily kept clean. It is free 
fromany odor and laid in strips makes a close joint with- 
out nailing or fastening in any way. Attractive designs 
can be painted on it, as was done on some for one of 
their offices in John street four years ago, which was in 
such good condition recently that when moving into 
larger and more commodious offices at the address above, 
they relaid it at the entrance to the suite of rooms there, 
using the regular goods for the large main offices. Its 
long life under exacting conditions makes it desirable 
fiooring for mills, factories, engine rooms, breweries, 
&e., while its neat appearance makes it suitable for 
covering floors in stores, offices and similar surfaces. 

i ans 


Camp Companion. 





Graef & Schmidt, 107 Chambers street, New York. 
have just put on the market the Camp Companion, here 
illustrated half size. It is intended for campers, excur 
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Camp Companion. 


sionists, travelers, picnickers, &c. The knife blade and 
tines of the fork are steel and the handles German sil- 
ver, so made that for carrying both blade and tines are 
sheathed or nested in the opposite handle, making a paral- 
lelopipedon 9-16 x 7-32 x 65 inches in size. The spoon, 
also of German silver, has a T near the bowl, which fits 
into a corresponding slot in the knife handle, so that a 
quarter turn clamps all together rigidly in one harmless 
compact package, and slipped into a neat shaped leather 
ease with clasp, can be readily carried in the *pocket. 
The three pieces are finely polished and nickeled. The 
knife and fork are also sold separately by the dozen 
pairs. 
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Improved Self Melting Wax Strings. 


Cc. C. Fouts, Middletown, Ohio, has secured the sole 
agency for the United States and Canada for the im- 
proved self melting wax strings, the advantage of which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. The strings 
are referred to as being adapted to use on stone, glass or 
tin cans, and as being very adhesive. It is stated that 
there will be no failure in fruit keeping if directions are 


THE NEW WAY 


THE OLD WAY 
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Improved Self Melting Wage Strings. 


strictly followed, and that fruit has been successfully 
shipped in glass jars over 2000 miles sealed with these 
sirings. Among other points of excellence the follow- 
ing are enumerated: That the strings are economical, 
reliable, durable, convenient and non-poisonous; that the 
cans, once sealed tight, will remain tight for years; that 
the strings will not come loose from heat or cold and 
will stand freezing; that they will not come loose from 
contraction or expansion, and that there is no trouble in 
opening a can or jar. The goods are put up in paste- 
board packages containing 100 strings, ten packages in 
a box and five boxes in a case. 
a 


The Fan Lawn Rake 

The accompanying cut shows a lawn rake put on the 
market by the Fan Lawn Sprinkler Company, 109 Cali- 
fornia street, San [‘rancisco. Cal. The rake head is made 
of hard wood, with common 16-penny wire nails as teeth. 
The heads of the nails are flattened on two sides to fit 
a groove in the top of the rake head, to make it impossi- 
ble for the teeth to turn or get out of line. A strip of 
wood is set in the groove in the head after the teeth are 
in place, and upon the top of the head is fastened the 





The Fan Lawn Rake 


hard wood cap. The teeth are 5g inch apart from centei 
to center, with the lower portions bent, as shown in the 
cut. The handle is of hard wood, braced. The rakes 
are made in two sizes—No. 1, with 20-inch head and 31 
teeth; No. 2, with 26-inch head and 41 teeth. The com- 
pany have so far only been able to supply their coast 
trade. but are arranging to increase their facilities ex- 
tensively so as to supply the goods in large quantities, 
when they will be able to accept orders from the Eastern 
trade. 
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The Apollo Lawn Sweeper. tached to the chain. In Fig. 8 the grass pan is shown 
Stab 2. released entirely from the machine, to allow sweeping 


The Greene Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, are in corners or terraces, or to permit the sweepings to be 
offering the lawn sweeper shown in the accompanying emptied directly into a wheelbarrow or cart. This is 




















Fig. 1.—The Apolio Lawn Sweeper. 


cuts. The machine consists, as illustrated in Fig. 1, accomplished, it is shown, by raising the handle of the 
essentially of a revolving brush, which throws the cut machine, it not being necessary to touch the grass pan 

















Fig. 2.—Emptying the Sweeper. 


and dead grass, leaves, paper, dirt, &c., forward into a with the hands. It is not an attachment for a lawn 
receptacle, removing such refuse from a lawn, it is ex- mower; therefore, it is remarked, it will sweep side 

















Fig. 3.—Grass Pan Released. 


plained, in less time than it takes to mow it. The walks, paved streets, or any plane surface. The brush 
manner of emptying the sweeper is shown in Fig. 2, this is made of tampico, which is referred to as a tough, 
being accomplished by a single pull on the handle at- durable fiber. A small lever at the right side of the 
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inachine allows the brush to be adjusted to any desired 
hight, and the brush is hung on links in such a manner 
as to raise automatically to pass over large stones or 
obstructions. The manufacturers allude to the machine 
as handsome in design, attractive in appearance, and as 
being well built in every particular, wrought or malle- 
able iron being used wherever any strain comes. The 
sweeper is furnished in three sizes, 20, 24 and 28 inch 
sweep, with 15-inch drive wheels to make light draft. 
All iron work is finished in rust proof aluminum bronze 
enamel, 
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The Hayes Double Cylinder Cistern Force 
Pump. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a new dou- 
ble cylinder cistern force pump, which has been brought 
out by the Hayes Pump & Planter Company, 10 An- 
chor street, Galva, Ill. The cylinders, instead of the 
plungers, are operated by the handle. This arrangement 
permits the rod to be placed on the outside of the pipe, 
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The Hayes Double Cylinder Cistern Force Pump. 


thus doing away entirely with the stuffing box, yet mak- 
ing what the company claim to be a most powerful 
force pump. The water is agitated by the working of 
the cylinders, thus insuring aerated water. From the 
fact that the cylinders are always submerged, the pump 
can never lose its priming. The placing of a vent hole 
in the pipe 4 or 5 feet below the platform prevents the 
freezing of the pump. Among the special features of 
this pump the company present the following: That it 
has no packing box to cause friction and leakage, there- 
by stopping the force of the water; that the use of two 
cylinders instead of one causes a steady pressure, and 
thereby gives a much larger stream of water; that the 
use of a brass valve seat prevents the rusting of the 
seat, which is, therefore, made very durable, and that 
the cylinders being placed on opposite sides of the pipe 
are perfectly balanced, thereby saving half of the power, 
as the weight of the rod nearly equals the weight of the 
water. A wind mill can be attached to one cylinder, 
leaving the other one to be worked by hand without de- 
taching the mill, thereby giving the advantage of two 
single pumps, as the cylinders act independently of each 
other. The company have also brought out a new sin- 
gle cylinder force pump, which is operated on the same 
principle, except that only one cylinder is used. 
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Combined Wire Cutter and Gas Pliers. 


In Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts is shown im- 
proved combination pliers offered by Billings & Spencer 
Company, Hartford, Conn. A new feature consists of 
an improved cutting device. A hole is drilled through 
the jaw of one handle, the operation of cutting being 





Fig. 1—Combined Wire Cutter and Gas Pliers. 


performed by passing the wire through this hole and 
through the opening in the other handle. When the wire 
is in the required position the cutting is accomplished 
by pressing the handles together in the same manner as 
would be done when using the plier regularly. Wire 
up to one-tenth inch in diameter can, it is explained, be 
easily and evenly cut. The whole tool is referred to by 
the manufacturers as exhibiting accurate mechanical 
workmanship, and the fitting, finish and assembling of 
the tool as first class. A patent has rece:tly been ob- 





CUTTER 





Fig. 2.—The Hayden Wire Cutter and Gas Pliers. 


tained on the cutting device. The Hayden wire cutter 
and gas pliers, put on the market by the same company, 
is illustrated in Fig. 2. The wire cutters ure made in- 
terchangeable from best tool steel, and can easily be in- 
serted in the plier. The handles are heavy and stiff to 
prevent spring in them. The goods are furnished in 6,8 
and 10 inch sizes, and extra cutters can be obtained sep- 
arately. 
————— 


Allen’s Practical Fruit Picker. 


The Meilink Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, are offering 
the fruit picker herewith shown. The shank for the 
handle is a malleable iron casting, finished in black en- 
amel to prevent rust. The frame supporting the bag is 
of spring steel, well tinned, formed in the shape of elas- 





Allen’s Practical Fruit Picker. 


tic grappling fingers. The adjustment of the wire frame 
to the shavk is by means of a thumb screw and bolt. 
The bag is of light canvas, securely fastened to the wire 
frame. The picker can be operated from the ground and 
is adjustable to any angle. The fruit, it is explained, 
does not fali directly into the lower receptacle of the 
bag, but into the heel or upper part, thus preventing in- 
jury to delicate or overripe fruit. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MAY 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


--that is, those 


which are made by more than one manufact- 


urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from mann- 


facturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices, 


frequently given to larger buyers. 


while lower prices are 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are | 
responsible for their correctness. 


the prices to the small trade, 


They usually represent | 


lower prices being obtainable 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by me 


of the s 
price of t 


ane @. Thus 


count to 8344 and 10 per cent. discount. 





Aauctere Blind- 


Domortta, # doz. $3.00. ...3314@83142104 
PTL shanasewssnbnRiicenccehdnceseevet 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window — 
Ives’ Patent. ........ evcccecce ses 
Taplin’s Perfection. . eceeces 
fantiasition-te paaeny Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c 
Anvils—American— 


- Sea 
- 0% 


Detie ABOU, wsncscneesseses 8nd 7gaTNe 
Hay-Budden, Wwreugne ephenesead v@d 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. OaiaOI4¢ 
PRTGGE. 000000040 ecnctess neces D 7'e@s¢ 
Trenton, Wrought........... # Db Sig@sige 
Imported— 

Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 834a@riae 
Peter Wright’s...... opeceecseccen Ve@oye 
Anvll, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............... 20% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Pe a4 


Prong Blacksmiths'’— 


Hull & Hoyt Co. 

Lots of 1 dogz....... eeecccece Secccceces 254 

»maltier Lots........ os ecccceceeeees +s. 20% 

Lots Of 8 GOB. .00.cc-cerccccecgecces ++. 30% 

Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur,........+.0 70@. .% 
Boring Machine Augers............ 

60k 102 10G 204 10% 

Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... + --60@60 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern: 

Auger Bits.... nongse - 50k 1085 @ 608 

Ford’s Auger and Car B 

40816@408108108 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.............. 25% 
Cc. KE. Jennings & Co.: 

No. luext. k. Jennings list... .40% 

No. 30, K. Jennings’ List........... 506 
Russell Jennin, gs aba ennnbn Oe % 
L’Hommedieu Car Bitaideide1bELvRs 
Pugh’s Bla0k. 2.000.020 scccccccsccccscs 20% 
Pugh’s jennings’ Pattern.. 35% 


Sneli’s Auger Bits.......... 
Sn il’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 
Snell’ 8 Car Bita, 2 in. twist.. 





eee OOO eee atte ee ee See eeeseseeesese 


Bit Stock Drilis— 


Cheap, Handled Azxes......$5.50 5.75 
Beve ed, add 25c doz. . — 
Axle Grease—seo Grease, Arie. 
Axle Iron or Steel. 
Po Lecce Collar.... 444@5c) 3 
Concord. Solid Collar... ..434@5\K‘c | 3 
No. 1 Common........... 344@3%c | 3 
No. 1's Com. ae Se. 34Q@4 c LS 
No. 2, Solid woven AYOhM: | 


™ 





Nos. 11 to th.. 108106 78 | 3 
Nos. 15 to 18..... + 60106 60& 10854 | S 
Nos. 19 to 22...... ..75 5@75 om 9s 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and C Yoncord, not tur nat. 
5c 
Common and Concord, turned..lb. &c 
fo aS 8@9e 
alances— Sash— 
| Calawert new list...... .. panneds --508 
Puilman’s . a Garantie ekacKansaed 60% 
| *'Spring— 
Spring Balances ... 5.&10( @5: 1B 10B5% 


Chatillon’s Light Spg. Ba! auaces. 

Chatillon Straight Balances.. 

Chatillon Circular Balances . 
Chatillon’s Large Diat.. 


oats 





tdeccdsdvusucom 5 
Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars Cro 

Steel Groubare, 10 to 4 0 Was per Ib.. 


2 90@8.10c 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °8¢.30@10% 


ac ceacnnunts checake 30% 

SIE TT cc ccccncuccebeuveceoss 40% 
Beate rs— Egg— 

Standard 


No. 10 Cast Handle Dover. .# —. 
No. 10 Steel Handle Dover. # 


d Co, 
No. 5 Steel Handle Dover. # gro. et 
0 
00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy “a fan le, 


# gro. Sit 00 
mt Rival aly StS, baehedseeeeserecsnecces * — 
o. 50 aoe ‘Family a ee 6.50 
No. 100 Regular Family size.,...... 
No. 102 Regular Family size ‘tinn ke 
No. 150 Large Family size........ 15.00 
No. 152 Large Family size, tinn e 
$17.00 
io on’s, Standard size......... # doz. $1.75 
onder ee —* eseas # gro. $7.50 
Bello 


Blacksmith standard List.70@70&10% | 

















3 & 
Standard List..............66@665s | &; E- Jennings & Co. Hiveksinlth Oe 10g 
Expansive Bits— se 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 ..... 50810 agp apaoiay ae 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # Inch.. 30 32 by 36 3340 
oz.. £26; No.2, $18.........60&10% | Hac't.$3. ot 75 h 25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
C.E. J ge & Co., Steer’s Pat..... Extra Leng 
SUMNUN. sxasdelchiendedecnsatevasdcs eee Each. Sie 56 6.10 6.60 6.40 7.50} % 
Gimlet Bits— Molders— = 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25 > 
Inch.. 9 10 11 18 %h 16 78, 
German Pattern. oo5 ure $3.25 “50 Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 3 
Double Cut, makers’ lists... .. Ha na— > 
Sebi S0di0g Inch.. 3 w|- 
Hollow Augers— Doz. "99575 95 4-50 6:00 6.7 6.75 | 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00@11.50 | Bells— Cow— 
Rew Paiaat. enews eee aehes Seelos | Ordinary O08» +00.» .76L5Q75E 108 
Universal............ pl ak dre 20g | High grade. ..+.....+00..+-70Q 708108 
Wood's Universal......... # Os eeeees sence BS : -** BOnlos 
roanip Augers and Bits— | 
EEB..cccce. ceccccccccccsccoccs wegen a ae 
Suell’s......-.. ss, jemmssctescumasatie i! 4 ~ masenananhay 
Cc. + Jennings & Co. Home, R. & . Mfg. Co.’s 
L’Hommedieu’s .............. coe enema Lever and Pull, Sargent 5 32.202 10&10% 


Watrous’...... 
Awl Hafts, ‘See ‘Hafts, ‘Awl. 
Awis— 

Brad Avis: 


RSE gro. $2.75@3.10 
Unhandled, Shouldered. te Foy 5 


Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent....qro. 831@34¢ 


Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.6é @70c 
Scratch A» ls: 

Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.00 

Hand'ed, Socket. .gro. $11.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 
Axes-- 


First Quality, best brands.$5.50@5.75 

Firet Quality, other brands$5.25@5.50 

Jobbers’ Speciaa Brands; 
Good Quality... .cscees +85, 


: 25 
Best Quality..... aappeesnee 
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Ha 
Hand Bells, Polished. weve GOK5Q6O%% 





White Metal..... 55@554h10% 

7 jickel Plated . 50@5 1B 10% 

wiss we ° 60BTLES 

Silver “0 espaebantetinca, @3B14& 10% 

Miscellaneous— 

Form Bells. . lb. 2@2Y4e 
Steel Alloy Church and School...... 

betes 


Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., Gongs.. 
Belting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low widemnet ote 


70% 


Common Stand erd.. «e 7FEQ@I5&L 108 
Standard ......... orecevees IQ@I0L10% 
Bn66ss sonaus 60810 85% 
High Grade......- "508 10@: FOB 1085 6 
Boston Belting Co.- 
Seamless Stitched, soe. bie sane 45¢ 
DR covsatcascteu » ++ 0 HORSE 
NN 60054 as 0ooh dah <cncasseendod 60& af 





Ratra Heavy, ‘Short Lap. 5OB10Q 105 


ans | 
3314 @ 3314 &10% signifies that the | 
e goods in question ranges from 33}¢ per cent. dis- 


$4, 1901, 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 


a good 


deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 


quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers. 


—For the names and addresses 


| of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 


Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3 


1900), which gives a 


| classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves aS & DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.— 
Lists ”’ 
le: ding a 0ds. 


A new edition of ‘ Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


sn tions as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


vare Mer TC hants. 








Regular Short Lap 60@10@60@ 10854 
Standard ........+.. 608: 108 10@ 70-85% 
] 70@ Tod 10% 
Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
Sphinx Brand. ........ccccccoccee 60&10% 
Durable Brand 704 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Upers. as 
Stoddard’ sL ightning Tire Ur setters. 
40@50% 

Bicycle Goods— 

John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 List ; 
Chie pdsunnnpeseentnaceeaseticseses 50% 
a RE ee 0% 
ES icambsness<oudnawsecbencase 50% 
PO iuschisnedas sustieediseasineecwes 60% 
Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit ~ Drills, £o.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders- e Holders. 
Blind Adjusters —See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 


Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


we 


Blind Staples—See Staples, 
Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 





Common Wooden 70 D700 10% 
, Cleveland Steel 50& 10a608 105 
| Ford’s Star Brand Seif ‘Lubrie: ating -. 

60& 10% 


Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand... 
50&10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
SUED en curcguwbusedecce costsueusdcaset 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron.......... 50% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, dc...... LOf10@..% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 30, °95...65&10@. .# 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7, °84.. 
aopsodtss 

Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.. 
80@ sod 10% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 80,°95.708714@. .< 





| Machine, list Oct. 1 “99 Menes 708734@. .% 
Machine with C. _C. &T. Nuts. 
65h 12144 


Nor a—The rapid “advances in manu- 
| facturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices freely. 


Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Burrel, Round Bragg 
Knob: 
i 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz...$).26 .3) .39 4? 65 
Cast Iron Spring Poet: 
Inch.. ‘ 8 10 
yaaa $1 - 1.25 1.76 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, , Japanned: 
Inch.....- en 8 10 
Per doz $0. 75 1.05 1.30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
Bis cen iwets-edie 6 8 10 
Per d0Z...0.-.0 $0.67 80 1.60 
Wrought puree Brass aie 
Inch.. ° 2 8 
Per doz $0. ais 61 0 1.28 


Wrought Barrel . 708 10Q@75h5% 
Wrought Bronzed. LOLS M508 10% 
Wrought Flush. B, K..5ud@10q@6010% 





Wrought Shutter... .,0& 108 l0@60des¢ 
Wrought Square Neck......50@50410% 
Wrought Sunk........ -50@i0k 10% 
Bite FeGORs DOOR i ccc ccscccecccccece 60% 
Stove and i Plom- 

DNL ct.nccconen ° é 6 ee » 
Stove..... duéhéaesserens 77! 7% 10% 
Tire— 

COMMON. 2... cccccseccces 75@75h: 10% 
POTN TIO 6 voc c.0s 00s 0eee. SO@S0B5% 


Americar Screw Company 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, "34... 
Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16, S4. 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, ’09. 

Franklin Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 18, 34. 
Eclipse, list Dec. 28,” thie tan oe 

Port Chester Bolt & Nut aiiipaiiy 

eee. list Dee. 28, ’99 
Keystone Phila. list Oct. *84.. 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84 














Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Bente 


ae 14 1% 2 
Per doz.. ~~ 10 50 6.00 650 
Inch . - 9% 2% 
Per Doz. jon ogemenaa $7.50 10.28 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1. $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each...... 25@40% 


Boring Machines—‘cee Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co....... sooee 40% 
Seavey’s, per doz , $39...... soscdueinienal 
Braces— 
NoTE.—Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, Amerioun.. -$1.15@1.25 
Barber’s &10&10@60&104 
Fray’s Genuine Spoftord Bocvcugce «t0% 
vray No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
60% 


ay Jennings et Di cceasescdunsesans 50k 10% 
P. 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Patentso&locoos 
Brackets— 
Wrowuvcht Steel........ «- 70@10@75h54 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 
Full cases ......c0« 
Broken cases......... 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.... 
Bright Wire Goods—sSee 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
werollers— 

PEND ORE OO csccovccctvsctiesscseasd 75% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pails 
abucks, Saw— 






Sean edaweradeaiiden # gro. $36.00 
“Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Butts— — 

Wrought list Sept., ‘96... L0O@4LO0k5% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s..... aeenvences 604 
Cast lron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... 50@ 50 10% 
Fast Joint, psec «--- 40@50¢ 108 
Loose Joint. ...00..---- 2085 @ 704108 
T0086 PUR...ccoccccecces 7006 @ 708 10% 
Mayer's Hinges......... 7025@ 704 10% 
Parliament = Giasace 70k5Q@704 104 
Wrought Steel— 

Loose Joint...... 
Table and Back Flaps. 
Narrow and Broad..... 
Inside Blind..........0. } 70@10Q75% 
EO008 POR 6c ccesecessece 
Loose Pin, Bali and.. 
Steeple Tip 
Bro onzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 
ee Orcccececes 50¢10@604 
Cazes, Bird— 
Heudryx, Brass: 
30V0, 5000, 1100 series...... Ceccccegecs 
BUNUN oonciacosccdacarccc Cee 
200, 300, 600 and 900 serfes...... ioat +4 
Hendry Bronse: 4 
vil aS eee 
Hendryx ! Enameled. . doalog 


alipers—see Compasses, 
alks. Toe and Heel— 
Blunt 1 prong.. . per lb.4 @L4e 


Sharp, 1 wend. barnes ‘iper lb, 44@b%e 
Perkins’ Blunt.. Cetteccoecece s 
Perkins’ Sharp...........-....... ¥ H B45 


Can 5 cama lbs Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— ‘ 
Illinois Pattern. o = 2.10 
rn. ee 2. 4 


lowa Patter 
Buffalo Pattern. 


10 gal. 
2.25 
2.39 


0 
New York Patt’rn3,00 3.25 
Balt more Patt’rn2.50 2.85 


s, Oil— 
Buitalo Fsmlty ae aed 
$45.00 60.00 _ 108 gro. 
Sore, srouedion- 

seccceteesccese o++e DEF Mi Sai sue 
sooo per M 87Q@we 

sents per M 47@50e 
per M 5 


Berdan Primers, $1.00..............5% 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


GID a ceciessicssece teesees yy ge 
All other primers .., 1.10@$1.18 


Carpet 8 Stretghe aoe 
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ly, Parallel... .....0.++2.0++ 1 International Silver Company: —See Beaters,Egg 
y Blan Carintiges: etre oo Drop Forge : ool Ho. 12 Medium ers Hanif ai ge ehore —_ 
* Jartridges : Co.. pocangenseegese r, Eagle, Ro 
‘tal o teeeeeeeres 1085 Filer e. _Anch OP. ccccrcccccesecccces Zz. $3.00 See U ners. Eac 
} 8 GF Br on inet | “Siourters, Walk wan toneis ii F dor: S| giBows and Shoe 
Bs F 1c” caleba ak 00 Simeon L, & Geo. H "Rogers Company : 
¥ #2 cal. Rim, $1.50.......++ ++-.-10@5% | Star Socket, All Steel.....% doz. $4.00 net ype Factory shipments.. Na eal nes 
; $2 cal. Rim, $2.75. . sae ee l0&5% | Star Shank, All Steel. ...% doz. met med eT Medium Knives gin [= “4 -s 3s | Perfect Elbows (5. 8. & ce. Jaren sees 
F B. B. Cape, Gon., Bali Siogi.;-°.$1.00| Mek. Soauk aur sl M618: do | Cutters Giass— Emery, Turkle 
8 in., 8S u cl = 5 7 
Ge bined Pate ‘ageniaconntorine 1#@1 14 | _Cleavers, Butchers’ - Smith & Heminway ~ Seeemeimgee | Kegs... ay ed 54 tors 0 —— 
: en _ tteeeeee eee . v Foster bros ede "Seppe. ok hdd, b. My 
Pistol and Rifle... vo. . o& | New Haven age Tool Go.’s....,.408105 | Hale's..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 118 13 & 113 | * Beg 2 5¥he b%e SMe 
; Primed Svelis and Bullets. ...:.1545% | Payette R. Plumb.. .-..-3844810% |" Per doz... $10.80 1320 18.00 | 4 Kegs . ---- UD. dc 6¢ 
f Rim Fire Sporting. evens oreanenandiae he a ae ponoees 831485@3356210% | ps merican.................. bua: 1olb cans, 10 a ‘ ” 
: Rim Fire, Military....06. ++ +0... 15H ID. ccccccsccceescceseessoes a a8é..... 6's c 
i‘ asters— Clippers— Bach........$5 7 $10 $25 $50 $60 | 10-lb.cans,less 
P se esesvene Beatie Sr Chtenge Yiextate Shaft Company | _— Conneciteut : - - — aes 10¢ F 10c 8c 
> 5« rn ececcce cocvee Ht GOS G7 UL UM coon —_ § 
: Philadelphia... cent 3D 15108 Mascotte Tollet ..1.0...0.-. ¥ doz. $3.40 | , wach. tt 2.25 9.00 Br A ‘30 es rey 
Ld ; . 4 7 onitor Toilet. ........+0+.. #8 d0z. $V nabnedenn a sor guna 
i Boss Anti-¥riction. TWklog | Stewarts Patent...... ...¥ doz. $10.00 | Nos........ 5 Bd & ES Enameled and Tinned 
t Martin’s Patent 2 pagan ee ty Clips Axle— ; Dixon’ 8, Wdoz rac ee ae 834100 Ware—sSeec Ware, Hollow. 
k Payson's Anti-Friction ... &10&10% | Hagle and Superior 4 hewn 5-16 4 Escutcheon Pins— 
i Standard ell DORTERE.. ...coosccccsccess 45% ee .70@10% 's1¢00 $17.00 19. 550 $30. ee Tae Mecutohene, 
Tucker’s Patent, low list. .....-+e0...-30% | Norway, 4 and. 5-16 inch... 70@% 110% | Home No. 1, ® doz. $22.75..... . -50& 10 Extractors Somen Jules 
;: Gattle Leaders— Cloth | ‘and A Netting, Wire | Little Giant, S10t 3 eee - BBG 6 Sea. *| —See Squeeze's, Lemon. 
Pade ‘ —See Wire, « : 2 ’ 
Chain, Coll— Cocks, Brass— 3.00 844.00 $78.00 ¢ 
Norte. — Manufacturers usually quote | Hardware’ list (G obe, Kerosene, “Nos Bi wcerten eat rents Sebi i asteners, Blind— 
’ 2 a 
Chain at inna. Gat Racking, @.) ......0-++:; C6 tha sacseens gel 00 © $2.50 —— eine eee e ceneee + SOMLOS 
£ 4poten Cod, -_ yy “9-16 offee Milis—See Mills. Coffee. Miles" Chiailenge, DP GOR, ..0000 etme te off poore— TOLS@ 708 1085 
ag 7.5 6.55 1.65 3.70 3.55 3.45 $.40 pre Pant & Steverts’ list......0....2. 40% ee ee 0 $30, 00 $40.00 | Metallic Key, Leather Lined..... 
' % % tol 1% to 14 tnch. Subossed. Gilt, Pope&Stevens UstB08 10% New Triumph No. Pt e doz. $24.0 70@ 704 10% 
t 3.10 3.35 3.35c. per lb. — 100 lb, | Leather Pope & Stevens’ liat........ 40% Wood - 8315455 | 4 Soter. teseee ween cee OO@MSOESE 
H Less than Cask lots add 2 Compasses Dividers, &c, | “yograt’s F dos .......5 ++ +15 80F | West's Lock, 0 asian 
I German Coil list July 24, ‘97. 60 £10104 Ordinary Goods wi » 7081075 % weeeeneeeeeeeeeee**"315.00 $18.00.| John Sommer’s feortees Tin K ~ ena 
e Halters and Ties— Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # dos. John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key....... . 50% 
Halter Chains..........2++ +++ 50k 10% ot eg Gail's B pucegssoceeseea $60. John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50&10% 
German Halter Chain, list July 24 am — ‘we ‘s -atent Inside. Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 259308 John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. ...60% 
i sce peicaceuane ecnones noineee lode iox pA > ian +9 on aadeiie Slaw and Kraut— | John Sommer’s Diamond 0" eee 40% 
TTA sd i eT ANE Seip Wi de or Outside. Henry Diseton. & Sons: | John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— Geutpacses. evens Slaw, Corn Grater, &C................ John Sommer’s Heliabie Cork Lined 


" Traces, W estern Standard: 100 pair 
ef 6%—6- 8, Straight, with ring. ..$80.00 
644—6-2, Straight, with ring.. 3 00 
6%4—8-2, Straight, with ring.. 
6%— 10-2, Straight, with ring. 3:3. 00 
, Add vi) well pair for Hooks. 
races u¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 











504108 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 

’ FPOR.0.ccrcvcecceee cccee -C0@508 10% 
iq _ oo... CO@608 10% 
I Safety Chain... ...0.s000 70X5@ 708 10% 
(G Gal. Pump Chain,....... b L¥4GL%c 
‘ Covert Sad. Works 
. Breast. ~: as and Rein Chains. .50% 
:, Covert Mfg. C 
Hy DIG. spntetconbsebon 

Halter........» 
p BEOM...coccece ° 
Hein... ccccccce 
Stallion.......... 
Sy Oneida C: mnnunlty 
Eureka Coll and Halter.......d60@680&5¢ 
Niagara Colland Halter: ....60@6045¢ 
Niagara Cow Ties... ...45&5: @45& 1 0&5¢ 
Am, Coil and Halters....50& 10&5@60% 
Am. Cow Ties......... «+--+ SOXkI@40R52 
Wire Geos Co.: 
RAL EE Re 60&10% 
: ~ hy Dbi-Jointed Chain... .....50% 
od Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 

j Carpenters’, Blue.........-.. gro. Lbc 
; Carpenters’, Red coces--oeQ¥O. 403 
um Carpenters’, White..........gr0. 35c 

vt See also Crayons. 

Chalk Lines—See Lines. 

h, Checks, Door— 

MarGaier's. ....... 00. ce000 cccerccccesfORlOS 

; Columbia..........+ eevesecce -50&1L08 
me —té—<“‘—itéiétéiéi‘i‘—sésé*~*~*~*Ci WMS... ees nn nee eee eee ..60@80&104 

est oo!l— 
a aghests ool ook: 
: Boys’ Chests, with Tools... 
Youths" Chests, with Tools... 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois...... 

* Farmers... Carpenters" , etc, Chests, 
XR WHER DOOR. cece connec cccmccosscoseses 

: Machinists ‘snd Pipe Fitters’ CResta, 

a sia in neta ielitiehiiiataieets wien ail % 

j C. E Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ Too) 

: Ches' a Sette ER ER yaad Ha, seals 


a Ch 

f sonst OP ning and Firmer 
Standard TAst.00+-++0-++-70QI0E 105 
Y Buck Bros 





sgeabach eres imeSonents .senel 30% 
Charles Buck .B0¢ 
4, — Jennings & Co. Socket ae 


Bros 
Charles Bus k 








* 
t Cc. E. Jennings & Co Nos, _ 25 
L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged............ 25254 
f Ccld— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 18@15c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.......lb. 8@9c 
t etysks each $8.00...... crcccccce +00 
Q M issey’s Planer and Milling. . SX15@ 20% 
f Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Stan dard. ..30 
Drill Chucks, New Moilel......... 24 
: Independent Lathe Chucks......... 404 
¢ Imnproved Planer Chucks..........-.20% 
- Universal Lathe Chucks. ............40% 
- Face Plate “Ts eenepeceese © 2000 ose. B08 
I Standard Tool 
Imovroved Drill c huck.. coceccccccces OO 
Union Mfg. ©o. 
io etiton. -40% 
Czar Drill — B30 
Geared Scroll ‘ i -308 
Independent. ....... 06 -.ceeeereeeee. 408 
Union Drill..........+. 20000000: cocccoeDUe 
Universal : coe cecccccgcecocecces SOM 
Face Plate Jaws.. cccocccceececcoce-s © 
; A Sastanh Raramers. cvesece 20 2 20&55 


C binet, Sargent’s ........--..... 508108 


J. Stevens A. & T. Co... 
ompressors Corn Shock— 
“Conductor Pipe, Galva 





See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 


Labrador $11. 50 sia. 00 $17. $50 $20.00 
8 gal. 
° Br ~~ 00 
6 
lecland. $25 See ote 00 $39.00 $37, 50 
4 ga 


$57. 00 872. 00 
Coopers’ Toois— 
Tools, Cocpers’, 

Coerd— Sash— 

DS EO aS eed, 25¢ 
Braided, White, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India...........1b 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . -- 12@l6e 
Patent Russia ..........lb. 2 %@13c 
Cable Laid Pussia....... lb. 12%@lke 
India Hemp, Braided. scold U.@l5e 


India Hemp, Twisted.... ae 10@ 12c 
Patent In Tw ede 1b.10@, 12¢ 
Pearl Braided. cotton . # ® 17@18¢ 
Massachusetis, White. -.- 8 DB 22'6¢ 
Massachusetts. D ab. ... ..... BM AH ¢ 
Eddystone Braided Wotton....... m 1K¢ 
parmeng < Cable Laid Italian.....® Bb 18¢ 
Ossawan Mills 

Crown, Solid Braided White...® » 18¢ 
pbraided, Giant, White.......... PD i7Z¢ 

Cable Laid Italian...................16¢ 

















Cable Laid Russian....... ..14¢ 
Cable Laid India................ ++ 12¢ 
oe oy ana oesew ecocece 18¢ 
Phoeaix, White.. Ei. Onbeeobe enesnns ve 
mson 
Braided, Drab Cotton .......¥% m 32°¢ 
Braided, wy Eemp... ...% B 32\6¢ 
Braided, nesses » BR 406 
sraided <° White Cotton, Spot.# B z8ic¢ 


Silver L vake : 
A quality, Drab, 40g. 7 
A quality, W hite, 35¢.. 
B quality, Drab, bse. 
B quality, White, 509. 
talian H Hemp, 40¢ . 
Linen, 5 sepiainmessa ne 
Wire, Bisture 
Braided or Twisted.. R5@S5E108 
Note.— There is a good deal of confusion 
in lists, some using old list and others the 
new list. 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn. 
Corn Planters— 
See Planters, Corn— 








Crackers, Nut— 
Cc anud» conedsentonnd ® gr. $24.00 
; Cradies— 
ae ee 
Cra 


s 

White Ducane ¢ Crayons, gross.54%@é6c 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at factory. 

D. M. Steward Mfg Co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, 
Sera 
tolling Mill Crayons.. 

Railroal Crayons (compo 
sition) gr. $2.00)5 

See also Chalk. 


Creamery Pails—Sce Pails, 
Ore ~ ery. 

Croo s, Shepherds’ os 
Fort Oks, He .. 8 doz. $7.00 
ss t Madison, Light. bSabinnnes : doz. $6.50 

Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


Dalbey 


| Territory. 


&c 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, e’ PS 30x 9.55% | 
Kraut Catters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 


Kraut Cutters 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ° 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. ; =. = 





sisas0 
-$22@836 





Torri L. C. L. to Doatere: Tobacc 
erritory. Jot nested. Nested. nig | 
Eastern.... 70&7%6% 70d 10% 4 Fron, Cheap. «+0008, = oe | 
— seces eas 4 700744 National. Bae = sasarnacerececneoss C 
poutnern.. 65 6 6555S . 4 sete eeeees 
gy hong 60k 12148 60k 15% apes.» seeshte ceeeeeee A5RLOR 
erms. 2% for cash. — 
Jobbers réceive ectra 12\4%&2\% on car- | APPpleton’s, ¥ doz. $16.00................ | 
loads loose, and extra 124% on car- ‘ oe 50&108 10s 
loads crated. Bonney’s..... eektevnteeascal 1 ® doz. $4. 


iggers, Post Hole, “ng 
‘ost Hole Auger..per doz , ee 
405 


# don. $9. 00 
- # fa ,00 | 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger. 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole D 


Kohler s Universal. . 








:R 
Ne 00 Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 





Rete eet tm eee eereeeeeseees 


os % 
Ph nag TY | RRR 


Dividers—see Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 

See Checks. Door. 
Door Springs— 

See Springs, Door. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1 

$15; No. 2,315 No. 3, $14; 

Drawing Knives— 

See Knives. Drawing. 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 

Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.....eac 


Breast, Millers yom, each $3. 

Breast, P..S. & W 

Goodell Automatic Drills..40&: 

Johnsun’s Automa.1- one ~_— 2and 
1 


No é $18. 








Ratchet, Weston’s................ 
Ratchet. had pine Sa 
Whitney’s Hand 
Adjustable, No. 10, $ 
Twist i. 
Standard List......... .6O@5i@65R54 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
rille—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Ghuck ke~—See Chucks. 
oes ~ Pans— 
ans. a. 
Drivers, cre 
"sScrew ol 4 ary Driver. }<. 
i ys $6; 4-in., $7.50 46-in., $9... 
Buc 


gee 


rill, No. ‘ ‘310. 00: 
12.00" ........ 884% 


Buck Bros’ Screw wnetaed Bite......,97 
yuasepson. gonna eve % << x10 
possess = 5 Ss seteeehaneokell 20&10¢ 
Fray’s Hol. eee. No. 8, Ht 00 504 
Gay & Parsons’ i 354 
Goodell’s Automeste 
50&10&10@50&1 oniees 
Mayhew’s Black Tiandle...............! 
Mayhew’s Monarch......... eer at 
New England Specialty Co.. 5081048 
Sargent & Co.’s 
Nos. 1,50,55 and Bencosteccs 50£10&104¢ 
Site SRM BP .ocecss0sscasccud 6448105 
Screw Driver Bits..........# mae 50.8 704 
smith & Hemenw: a Go": et W&5t 


Stanley’s R. & L. : 
No. 64, V AL | Handles. 


«+ +ee80&108 
a 86 sesen ecceceocccecce svcccccene TORLOS 
Swan’s: 
Nos. 65 to 68.. 
BIO. GD... .ogeccccccepecee 





Nos. 25, 35 and 45 
Eave Trough Calvanized 
¥, Cc. L. 


| John Sommer’s Chie 


0&10% 

John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.70% 
‘o Cork Lined..60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 504% 
Sam Sommer’s Perfection Cedar.. 
Dt knishecebanushienelaavetcedi 60@60k54 
Star. Metal Plug new list......40@40&5¢ 
Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced lst.60&54 
McKenna, Brass: 


parent 8 RE EA 35% 
roved, $4 and % Mis ccsncescoccs dt 
easuring 

Enterprise . Gam. BOEOD., «ccc eescci 40% 

Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00...... 7°.” "40810 

National Measuring, ® doz. 936.00...40¢ 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, _—. 
Best els pm pie QELS 
Good Brands.......75 sdiated foci 
Fatr Brands........::- 80@80k 
| Second Quality....... ‘god 100808258 
Imported— 
i Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 
ripen 
afistures, ‘Grindstone— 
Ne 1c 
Inch,... 15 17 19 21 2, 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 8.00 350 4.40 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Hanxer.. 
# doz 86. 00 


Stowell’s Preratose F.xtures,.......! 

mY 4 A Serge 50&10& 108 
Reading hardware GRO 30&20&10% 
Sargent’s . «++. - CO&10&108 


Fodder ‘Sq usezers— 
see Squeszers, Fodder. 

Forks— 

Sept, 1, 1900, list. 

Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 





inches. ...... iwkaewe seven eeeeTOP6% 
Hay, 2 tine..... jbeen0eee .tuannnae 
ey” eae 
Hay, 4, tine. Header and Barle 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches.... ee ae. 6OKL 
Manure, 4 DE wubb seceee Khaki 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine. ...........70% 
ea eevee 7OR5% 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato. eocccee covcceccees OOM 
Vioter, TAY. ..0.cccce penseee a 
Victor, MaMuUre..... .-cccccccccccsecses 
Victor, Header......-...++-ceee.++. CORB0E 
Champion, Hay..... teeeeeseerses ess OOS 
Champion, Manure. ..ccceesseeeees.s see 70 
Columbia, Hay. .....-sessee+eees ++ CORRS 
Columbia, oT ypresangeteiperans . nee 
Columbia, o_O fakes Ae 
Hawkeye arley 4 tine ® Fo 


$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 
W.&C. Potato Digger 
Acme Hay...... 
Acme Manure.. 









Dakota Header. 
Jackson Steel Barle - - WE 10& 244% 
Kansas Header. 
W. &C. Favorite “Wood Parley 4 tine, 
> Ses. 0 $5.00; 5 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See oapeene 
Fra Sa 
Red, Polished « and Varnishes. .doz, 
$1.152$1.30 
White. .....ccccoeeesees++-@0R. 75@S0C 


Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 

teeta Ice Cream— 
Qts... 3 co 
Best. $1. 4 165 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.20 
Good $125 140 1.70 2.15 2.75 3.75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 2.90 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


en~- 

Fue Per 1000 Feet. 

Hemp Fuse ..ssee++e+eese 0082.60) we 

Cotton ee ee Te 

Single Taped FES.0.cceee SS bay 
Double Taped Fuse......... ¢ 


wile Taped Fuse. sokbiiece aia 





E omen mit 15E 1087 4 





vigior Garten ..# doz. $10.00 


eee seveqoepese 
: Grime Gobds, Tabio€ ‘Ol..net@ 58 | 





Makers’, P88. & W. Go.. s0nl0e 
- rriage Makers’ Sargent’s... ...6010s 


: Carriage Mak 


een 


-— 


Extra Ws to purchasers of $250 worth in | 
wiz months, | 


Central...... 75e15g | Carloads 
Southern..... nett 126g 
S. Western... 70410% "re 


Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Mol s = 
Gases, moinerea nn. Olt 
+ a 
Marki ass Mortise, &c.. 
55£ 10 @55a- 108 109 
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May 16, 1901 


THE IRON AGE 
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Barrett’s Comb. Koller Gang. 
ea ee ‘157. 25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbe 
Gauge J . -20&10% 





Wire, rows & Sharpe's ainadauvene +20 

Wire, Morse’s.. oa . 25% 

Wire P.,3.& ere “10Ri10K5% 
Cimlets— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $l. 10@1,75 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $3.00@83 50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assor te d, 
gro. $1.00QH4. 
Spike, Wood Handled. Assor ted 
aro. $5 00@5.25 
Class, Senesmmnmeaans 
Jobbers’ List, Sept. 1, 1900. 


Less than Carloads.......0+++00+. -55% 
6 Pa = *Bbd 1od= 244% 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with | ty 
37 44@508 
List B, Cans (% pis., pts., gts. ata 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) er 
Interuational Glue Co. (Martin’s)...... 
— 


Clue Pots—See Pots, Give. 
Crease, Axie— 
Common Grade,.....+.+ 0. $5 00@*.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-B nome ea. os 
oz. 


Dixon’s Everlasting, in rie PS he ay = 
Snow Flake: 
1 qt. cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; ) ve 
q gal. cans per doz. $6.00; 8 gal.>= 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24.00 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co 
snereres Family Grindsto o, 


- 0 | 8344% 
ehve ‘Ml Mower “Kaife and “Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Guards, Snow— 


Cl veland Wire So-ing Co. : 
Galv. Steel ®@ 1000........... ecccers 
Copper # 1000... 


Gun Powder—sSee Powde. 


di ack Saws—See Saws, 
Hafts, Awi— 


gro 
Peg Patent, Leather Tee. ~fi. 9( @5. 25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top.. 0@3.78 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule, or 50@ 1.460 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferr ule. -$1.35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. cccoseccccces $1.25@ 1.35 
Brad, Common..... vecceee8l.50G1.75 


Halters and Ties— 


Covert aifg. Co., Web.. ....... ° 45&2% 
Covert Mfg. Co., pubny Rope.. cocces -40X2% 
Covert Mfg.Co. * Sis: al Rope.. wees 
Covert’s Sa: idlery Works’, 96 itst, ae 
O&L0 


Covert’s Saddlery Works, Leather60&10¢ 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Jute... .60&5% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Sisal.......60¢ 

Covert’s Saddlery Works, Manila. .60&5% 
Covert’s saddlery Works, Cotton..... 70% 


Hammers-: 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’............ 50 G50&5t 


Hleller’s Parricrs. ....0...0-.s006 5U@50K5¢ 

Bopysio Sack, Nos. i, 2, 8, +i. 25, $1.50, 

Peck, Stow & Wilcc=.. 

Fayette Kt. 45 
Piumb, A. E. N ae 
Engineers’ and 7 S. Hai 


406404105 
sine % 
aa 4 


Machinists’ Hammers.... 
Riveting and Tinners’. 
Sargent’s C. S. New List........... 
Heavy Hammers wad 
Sledges— 
$ lb. and under...lb. hoe 
840 5 WD ... 200-5 lb. 36c t soe oepso 
Over 5 lb.........-lb. 30c &10k5% 
Wilkinson's Smitis’......94c@ 10c lb. 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
Sete l’olice Goods. 
Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handies— 
Axe, Pick, ©C ...0........60@6U0k10% 
Hoe ake, Fork. Le....... 60@60eb10% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.: 0 @50B5% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handiee— 


BEE isiiesenckesccens 
Champion.. 


60 
4081087 i6% 
LUs 





rr ee 


Auger, a GO. $2.30@$2.5 
pe ren = “y 


-9ro. $1. 7 
Chisel Handles : $1.25@31.50 
Apple Tanged Firmer, 


$2.25@$2.35 ; large 50 eS 
Hic kory Tanged pK pt gooey | 

$1.75@$2.20; large, $3 50@ $3.70. 
Apple Socket’ Firmer, gro. ass'd, 

$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$2 25 
Hickory Socket Fi + 9rO ass'd, 


$1.60 @ $1.75; — é, $1.7, 2. 
Hickory &< ocket Ff arge, 81. ee 
$2.50@$2.7 large, $2.65@$2.35 
File, oid. 970. $1.C0@$1. 5 
Hammer, Hatchet, Are. &c, i 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 0@ fe 
Not Varnishead OS 0c 
Plane Handles : , 
Jack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted,.55 
fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolte” 


20@ 250 


Hanegers— 


Barn Door, New Patter 
Groove, mers + 
FRR. .cccce 


Doa....9045 130 160 19% $5 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Round Groove, Reg- 
ular: 


Latches only...... 
New England; 
With Latch......... doz ....<@$1.55 


po re 3 l, 5 8 Without Latch ....doz. ... .@$1. 25 
Doz wesc eeS8l 45 1.99 2.55 3.10 | Reversible Self-Closing: - 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: , With Latch......... doz. ....@$1.80 
ae Without L Oz $145 
Ce ocean cs a4 Westera: BER... G08. »2. ies 
a | : 
pr. ~ bonny SR ee - With Latch.........doz, $1..001.75 
Baggage Car Door 50% | Without Latch.....doz. $0.95@ 1.20 
Elevator........ Fomebenccsas | Wrightsvi 'e H’dware Co.: 
lroad......... os 55% Shepard's or Ciark’s, Nos | & 2..65&2%¢ 
Cronk H snger G 0. } Shepard’s or Ciark’<, No. 8 55&5% 
I cadaks’ canpesys) neaceken Spring Hinges— 
Roll: hag cavescccecece 
Lane aring.. Holdback, Cast Iro..qro 


Bro: 
Parlor. Ball aig 
Parlor, Standard Kotesesot 
Parlor, New Model.............- 
Parlor New hampion $240 












$8.00Q8.25 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron 


12. Bardsley 


gro. $6.75@7.25 














| Bardsley’s Patent C kin | 

Barn Door, wmeemovene | Bommer tho es spiaiéae 
CONOR cecvcccecss ..50&10&10&5% >, Sere 33445 | a 
EEL cv dc nduendediuceneedd 60&10% Chicavo Spring Butt Co.: 2 
Lawrence Bros.: ne ar ods ne ae eaee 20% | 2 
DIT EMOB., cacccctesesccccese 60% | ON Re eerie 40% | 
Sieveland.....--- REEL E OX 10% Garden City Engine House.. 20¢ |". 
peccce Cecccccccccececcccoccccs Keene’s Saloon Door.... vecsees 20% | 3 
a nciuandscteccocasaecess 6 SEs cnesnnicee de eteunee 40% | 3 
DN scekacdncesnescéceceacee Hoffman Hinge & Foundry ‘‘o.: | 
Sterling......... cows secesecs 60%) | No.70 & 80 ory k Detachable $8.50 | % 
McKinney Mfz. Co.: a | Lawson Mfg. C |S 2 
No. 2, Standard, $18........-60&10%| 2 | Matchl ss...........sceceseee eoee 30%] F 
No. 1, Special. $13.... --60&10%;—= | Matchless Pivot........... eneeee DOS] § 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Co.. © | Payson “fg. Co.: 2 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing .. ... | Oblique cee.. 50&10% | & 
ea 50&10% = | Stover Mfr. Co ms 
Badger Barn Door. oceseceonneeeee ° Ideal, No. 16, "Detachable, cs) er. alee @ 
Baggage Car Door.. ... .00.--+0+-50% | & $12.50) 2 
Climax Anti-Friction.. sseneeee 2508 em Mee Meee ® er. 78500 % 
Blevator.....ccccce ceuspernene - ++-40%1 @ New Idea No. 1....... # gr. $9.00] 3 
PEO ccecccusce ehwaqurauanssenke 50%) New Idea, Double Acting....... 45 tie 
Interstate. . 508105 ‘|< | Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. © o.: | 3 
Lundy Parlor Door...........+«+« 5 | Acme, * rt. Steel... P 30 je 
Matchless bsckaeeveoet . e10 Trt, WN OE on cociee weusaunent ‘= 
MBO,» occgescenetsoscereseus d0&10% | 3 American cccccee Ses 
Stowell Parlor DOOR. eevee 4 50S Columbia, No. 14 2....-7" gr £ 
Rallroad. . ee ssoncou Rae Columbia, No. 18. gr. $25.00 | i) 
Street Car Door...... ......-...8 Columbia, Adjustable.. cetndincant 304 

Steel, Nos. 300, "403. 500... ‘ie 3 Gem. new list........ 25% | 

i i. Rae eieual Clover Leaf......... so gr. $i2 50 | 

Zenith for Wood Track........ “bos Oxford new list Cahcatwaganaen 25% | 
Ce eT eet Found Oe 0R105 Wrought Iron Sinan 


Vv L., + Beenie & —— 4 Co.; 
American lrackless, ...... 3344&10% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 


Bike Koller Bearing ........60&10% 
Cc. J. Roller Bearing..........60&10% 
Cycie Ball Bearin Z......cccse.ses- 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... 40% 
Ives, Wood Track ............ 60&10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing.......60&10%5% 
gf Era Roller Bearing. . -0&10% 

O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60&10&5% 
Prindle, Wood Trac coecee 
Richards’ Wood l'rack............ 60% 
Richards’ Steel lrack.. . O& 10% 
Syverveer Rolle: Bea ing. ene 60&10¢ 
Tandem Nos. 1 and 2. ............. HOG 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing . "40% 
Wilcox Auditorium a. ‘Bearing. 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolle 
Wilcox Fire Tru 


Wilcox fe Roy Noiseless "Ball 
Dake. -seneneesunceesseces 40% 

Wilcox New Century...... 50&10&10% 

Wiicox Trolley Balti Bearing... .40% 


Harness Menders—See 





Menders, 


Harness Snaps—s‘ee Snaps. 


Hasps 
McKinuey’s Perfect Hasp ®doz.40&104% 
—See 


Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c. 
Wrought Geods, 
Hatchets— 

Best Brands.....- aeeeesccel 

Cheaper Brands.. 


9 @504 10% 
«+e-60@60810% 


Strap and T Hinges. 
15. 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges.. ..75% 
Heavy Strap Hinges..80% 
Light T Hinges........70% 
Heavy T Hinges..... 664% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges.. 


&c,, list Mar. 





| 
4! Extra 


752 10% 20@...% 
Hinge Hasps.......... 60% | 
Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 89% | 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T’...754@102 | 
a P 
Screw Hook ) 1), 4 a4 aly 3 -— 2340 
and Strap. } 92 to 36 aa... oo Otro 
Screw Hook and yeti é 
34 to linch,. eee Te 
OMe sadensvc cdenccaqsessteee. 6 
icant e 


Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges.... 
40&102% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 
4&1 
Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 18inch. 


Galv. Open. .$2 10 2.55 2.80 5.15 @ doz. 
Jap. Open. . .$1.60 1.9 2.10 2.40 @ doz. 
Gulv. Fun'el.$2.65 5. 05 3.32 3 65 ® doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.10 2 45 2.65 2.90 ® doz. 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,......... 
6085@ hock 104 5% 


Note.—Net prices often made. ores net Pe. 23, 1899. ESQ 
Hay and Straw Kniveos—| D:* F 80vll...- «+200. eee Giaeueed 
Gen Knives Handled— 
ain Sept tm ia 
Yelc anc Garden,. ee 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— ao 
Surface Gramity. — bee A Ladies’, Boys, Toy and Toambion 
(Victor; National; 1358 O P.;| street and Mortar ETA 2% 
Niagara ; og 80. P.; Clark's Cottow..... winaee esas TObTOb0cs 28 
Tip; Buffa 0.) Planters’ ......... Rdselacewe «+0 20K30% 
NO....cccosesee a 8 5 _. | “ERs ieee 75% 
Doz pair......$0.75 145 2.90 Note.— Wanufacturers ani jobbers use 


Mortise Shutter: 
hs é& P., O. S.., ait, &c.) 
1 


NO. .ccossse 2 M% 


: i aa of lists, and often sell at net 
Ft. ‘Madison Crucible Garden Hoe 


Doz. pair... .$0. 60 55 52 Ab T5&2% 
7 Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator H¢ 
Mortise eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, | * per doz.. oo ae oF Hoe. 
&c.) Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
age 1 1% 2 Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 
Doz. pair... ..30.65 60 56 Junior Size...... < doz. $4.00 
Parker .T0@75% Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe. # doz. .$4.80 


North’s Av tomatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; vine 8, for Bri ick, 
Reading’ s Gravity... 
Sargent’s, Nos. 
Sargent’s. No 11&) 
Wrightsville a’ dware Co 















0.8, Lull & Porter... BORAGE 
Acme, Lull & Porter... + -75& 10% 
Queen PoP Reversible. ........ 75&108 
wtenger’s ositive Locking, | es. 1é& 


y pees 





08, 
8 * 5 


Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 er (1 
Locking, ' Nos. * 
7 


—_ Gravity : 
shepard ‘s Doubie’ Locking, Nos. 20 

& 2 7O& 108 | 
Champion Gravity | ‘ocking, No, ys 





7 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10, anes | 
% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544...... ene | 
Empire, Nos. 101 & 103 -&T6% 
w. & 0.8 Mortise Gravity Tacking. 
Gig 
etsaier's Stee! “Gravity, Blind | 
P dos. sets $1.30........0..ccseee 
Gate Hinge 
Clark's or She: 's—Doz, 
accescssagscogvese_ 5 
Hinges wi tohes.$1.90 £50 sss 
Hinges eseccesess 1.30 1.90 3.90 


“asalos | W.& C. Ivanhoe.. 
66 4&108 
-- 70&10% 


Yt. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe, 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy, per doz. 
Warren Hoe........... 


-T5XLI0% 
-75&24 
604 
° &2¢ 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. .T5X108 
eT *,,, eee: T5& 104% 
-&€cC.L ightaing Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 

e5 






.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rinys yo Ringers. 
Hoistin Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— - 
wh -« - ~ Hollow, 
Hold It 
Angular, 3 len, $24.00.. 


-- 452104 
Door— 


eoess + OOS 
File and Tool— 

ic. Ss Jennings & Co, Model” Tool wate 

y 





Niehoison hap esse and File Han- 
‘ oe 


Hooks- 
| atra cage, noatng, Pon 
rd Cage, Readin 
Bird Cage, Sargent O51 L ist. “7 — 
Clothes Line, Hoffman's —_ 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List50&16%&10¢ 
Ceiling, Sargent’s Li Ttkeees secs 402104 
Clothes Line, Stowe.t’S........ ....se0e 70% 


Clothes Line, Reading [ist 
i581 0@B5&108105 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s . Of 
OCoatand Hat,Keading............. 

; Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List... 


W@iDe 


- 45210% 


» G65 0.65 0.95 | 


Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ...... 65210 
Harness, Reading List. .......70&10@75% 


Wire— 
Belt... 


Wire C  & H. Hooks. 


“60k 10@ 608 108-5% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 










Single Cases .45% 

10 Case Lots. . ” "458102 
Czar Harness. .50&10&5% 
Wire C ep and Hat 

Acm ‘0% 

B. B. te 60% 

V Brace, Chief and ¢ 0% 
I eas cemistin wicnanaciwanautanion 60g 


= aa lro 
Box, 6in, per doz, $1.50; 8 in. $1.75: 


10 in., $2. 00. 
Cotton doz. $1.06@1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &o.— 
See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 
1 2 3 4 


P mh $1.50 1.75 2.00 
Common. .. $1.30 1.80 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ......cecee-0 7 


70% 

Whiffletree.. ....... ceccocces cite Mae 
Hooks ana Eyes: 

.- 608108 10@70% 


Brase.«.. 
.. 085@ 708 10% 


Grass.......Nos, 


Malleable Tron . 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lon 
Gate and Door Hook............ 602104 
Crown Picture..... .... 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
see Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch : 


Competition Srnaree’s Jt. L44@ 4%c 
s-ply Standard ...... ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
L-ply Standard....... St. 8 9e¢ 
S-ply extra...... ae 9 @10 ¢ 
heply extra .......cceJSt. 11 @i#% c 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled ;: 
| Pin, ere -6 @7 ¢ 
Fair quality..........-ft. 8 @9 c 
rons— Sad— 
From 4, to 10..... co ceccccee.tD S@SEc 


) se eee 
Chinese Laundry........ 
Chinese Sad 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 

Nos. : 50 55 60 65 


lb. 3'4@hce 
..lb. 5@5%ec 
lb. 84@3\e 


67@78c 64@69c 77@S2%c ThA79e 
New eats Pressing.lb.. 3144@34e 


Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 1 € ps er »21@ 
19 Qs 1c 


COONS TI, DR ivisvacnccoccceuen oe 

Smith & te — Co’s Sets. ... nn 
mane 

seseeereee0Z. 50@600 


ack Screws—‘ee Screws. 





Pinking Irons. 









acks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel....... Scences A5R2¢ 
DAISY... cecoccccccccccccccccovessesscocecce 
Loc kport...... -40@40&104 
Fe enc crsnccacqniabecoassecuserecchust 604 
Lane’s Steel....... «+. 33)GR5S 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... .. 0@25% 
E mn and Cast ya Mo ‘are, 
Knife Sharpeners - 
See a Knife. 
Knive 
Butcher, Shee, som 
Dick’s Butcher Knives. . -- £08 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &&. 
Smith& Hemenway Co... sce dd1C8 
Hay and Swaw-Se° Hay Knives 
rn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, hy ee 


$3.25 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser: 
rated, $2.10; Yankee No. a ‘$1.50; 
Yankee Nu. 2. mem 


wing— 
Standard List. canes + +++ 70&5Q@704 10% 
Adjustabie PG avkdaasesses 25@3344% 
BPOGISG'D. 6000s ccccccavccccesceccsccogess 35% 


C. E. sransegs & Ce. Nos. 45, 46. “Goa i08 
Jennings & Gri 
Swan’ Sy piacnemnann weeuedeeaidl 70&10&2 
Watro . 30& Lo@sbe 
L. & Il. . 9 White. ececesece 
Cantelo’s Wut GM ccc aesacond :.50@50&5% 
Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pattern. ...csccccrseceses 
per doz $6.2 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz 
Iwan’s Serrated.... ...c0-..- 
MAING. .. cccccccce ccocccocsese 
Mincing— 
Dia ic nt wctnwhmeseines @ gro. $15.00 
te, 
Farriers’..... ccesee. .002, $2.00 
Wos enholm’s........ ® doz. $3.0 3 26 
Knobs-— 
Base, 2\%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ....+...-$1.20@1.80 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 30@83c 





Door, Mineral.........+.. doz. 60@65e 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........d0z. 70@75e 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2 00@2.10 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, serpent wo 154 
Picture, Sargent’s.......cceees & 10% 
Snow’s Victor ‘ “S0ml0E 


Ladders, Step— 


rs, 
Handy L + ler ’Works: 


Extended 8hip 
Length Length, poniped for KD 
Use Pitan doz, Pe doz, 


Feet. Feet. 
4 











= mae 


« ou 
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Style E, High Whee!.. 70 0&1085% = Cc 
Ladies— Meitine— Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list...b0&5% Sag: hietie Gomis. yc eneeuonecenosesies 
a : ’ ND 60% 3 mproved Button..... eee aaa 
A seceneapmcnan _aaeavetos | IN alls— aa .| ten " 
ROBIN... 10. .00seeeeee eccevcersenes 50&10% = Rosin Sized Sheathina: 600 8q. ft. | _Combtnation and others 
panei POL *"40@40&10¢ | Cul and Wire. See Trade Report. Light wt., 20 eq. ft. to lb....... $0.35 | Holler’s ¥arriers’ Nippers, Pincers. 
Sarge Were Nails and Brads, Papered. Medium 2 ) and Tools 50@5085% 
Lanterns— Tubular— List Jul 1 wt., 12 aq. ft. tu lb. ... $9.56 | worrins Parallel, # doz. $12:00, 3085 
ost H st July 20, 1899........ 85 @8iL 10% Heavy wt. extra uaity.$0.865@0.90 | ps & W. Cast Steel we 308106 tt 
~ lar Tubular..... doz, $4.5 @5.00 ungarian, F ‘inishing, Upholster-| Medium Grades Woter Pa Proof >” . Cs at. 2» a 
pul v ., S. & W. Tinners Cutting pss rs, 
le Lift Tubular....doz. $4.75 @5.25 ers’, &c. "See Tacks OIE .65@ 1.25 0@49&5s 
So uare + ag Tubular. doz. $4.75@5.25 Horse— Deafening Feit, 3. 6 and |, sq. ft. Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
Other Styles......... LOL10@LOa 1045% No.6 7 & 910 to lb., ton.. se eece ee -$36.00@37./ U ane — &T 10 tists 
—_ « ‘ 0 ea 
aie Bull's Eye Police aes A.C. BBE Se ee oe Se ee Tarred Paper. Pliers und Nippers. oa Phe — 40% 
NO. 1, 294 10, ... 20 -eeeeeeereee eo Sd: Capewell .19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢....10&5¢ 1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton.,...... $26 00 a 
No. 8, Sinch,.....cceeererseuee + oB4-00 | COB Re, 256 Qe 296 216 Qe... 40% | 2 ply, roll 100 q. ft... ........s.... 500 Plumbs and Levels 


Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches....... .. doz. $2@33e 

Lawn Mowers— 

See Mowers, Lawn. 

Leaders, Cattie— 

Small... .cccvcessosO8. S06; large. Ske 
Soren Mfg. Oe. sane envencosebeevensnd 

Lemon Saueezers— 

See Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Vrancom~ 
wey siete, Payson Mfg. Co.. 


ie es— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 


100 feet...ccc.seve$2-20 2.00 1.66 

76 feet...... wccseeGl.80 1.70 1.30 
Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.. BBs 

Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5.......+-+++ 33bgs 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Xo. 0 to 8.....40% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No.0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.8, $7.50 
# er 30% 


Locks~— 
bine 


Ca 
Cabinet Locks....... essed? Les 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net prices are very often made on 
these good 





s. 
Readi penewere Gd...02 ccecceccoees 40% 
Rk. & E, 3 Lrenneensenenes f0% 
(343. ccesece 46 408104 
Snow’s Victor........-+« eccereesed &10% 
Elevator— 
Stowe ll’S. .........-ceecececerceeeeeess 834s 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron,....... «++. 80@80k 10% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt Steel and brass.50% 
Sash, ao— 
Fitch’s Bronze and Frass........- 662.6% 
Fitch’s Lrom.......- cecosccces cogereeses 70 
Ives’ a ee eoecece Set 
Payson's 8: o00d onegecnseneneccen 
Reading. ...0...s0seeee+++-O0X10R10G70% 
Vi achines— 


Boring— 
Without Augers. 

Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 8...$4.25 No. ; $5.00 
Improved No. 4... 3.75 No.2 3.38 
papeowes No. 5... 2.75 
Jennings’.......... wena 3.00 
Millers Fails ~aabis 6.7 . 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.5 ’ 
Swan’s, No. 500.. 5. 10 No. 200 6. 45 








Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
i. cin cepiennahnenpeeeseses 304 
Moore’ *s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20<¢ 
ice Cutting— 
Chandler’s.....+-+++« BObbObeESescceneces 15% 
Washing— 
Wayne American, ue. 
# doz. $28.00 god. 
Wpsteen Star, No. 2 2,4 Eros 
LLP SOS TRIAS OE 28.00 acs 
Western Star, No. 3, a 52 
GOB. .cocegecces cegecece . 80.00; Oe 
®t. Louis, No. 41, #@ doz. 60.00) -£* 
Mailets— 
Hickory.. ++ OO Re eR eeee oe AS hS@! 505% 
Lignumvite.. oe ASHS@iBIS 
Tin Rnere, Hickory ‘and Applewood, 
Boccccescecs cccecccccecesce HO Q@obe 
Mats— 
Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.)...............10% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 


Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 
Milk Cans—*“<e Cans, Milk 
Milis— Coffee— 
Euterprise Mfg. 85 5@ 304 


National, list Ags 94°" «+0308 
Parker’s ‘Columbia and V: ictor@. i. 


Ok 1L0@K04 
Parker’s Box and Side.. -50& 10@60% 


Swift, Lane Bros........... ela pie 3u% 
Mincing Knives— 
Bee Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 


Mowers, Lawn— 


Net prices are generally quoted, 
Cheap...co.+..--. ald sizes, $1.80@2.10 
GOOd, .coces+s-ee. all sizes, $2.50@2.75 

10 12 14 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 4.50 1,25 5.00 
Pennsylvaniaand Continentai. B08 10&5¢ 
SEI es» cencescences onebeesesens 


reat y American secessees poessesess -- 70@5¢ 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M.,S.,C., K., T.. -7T0k5s 





Style 4. all Steei. 608" 05 
Style E » BU Stee se roseeeeene SOROS 


| Common Lipped : 
No. 1 





Champt® in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. 


40&5&2% 

Clintoa.,...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢ 
308 10&5¢ 
Maud S.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2ie¢.......50% 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 40% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 334% 


Vulcan ..,.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...25%10% 


American, Nos, »> to lt # YV@Ve¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands, ..per lb. 8@9c 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 3 38% in. 


Brass Head. .45 .60 .70 .98 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched 


of 

Mfrs. or U.S. Standard, list, 
Hexagon, plain. ......-ceseeees 5.80c 
Square, plain......... concccecctee 
Square, C. T. & Ri .coccceseeee+5.60€ 
enagon, C. T. & B. ...cccce . 6.50 


Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
ae Blank or Tapped. ......5 60c 
Hexagon Blank or Tap’ d. besos ~6.30c 


a 


Best or Government.,..........lb. 644c 

a eo evcoce ecceveccccccces 

U. ae . 

nat Spun Oakum,.........234c 

en, gE lots 4c lb. off f.0 b, ‘New 
ork. 





Oil, Axle— 

Snow Flake: ¥ 
1 pS, cunas, DOF GOK. ..ccccccese $3.00} 5 
1 qt. cans, per doz............ $4.80 }& 
1 gal. cans, per doz........ «+++ 815 00 | & 
5 gal. cans, per doz............ $66.00 ) & 
Oil Tanks—See Sete: Ou, 
Oilers— 

Brass and Copper........../40&10@50% 





Tin or Steel .. .-...s000- COL1IO@E5S 
ZANC .rercccccccecccccecess COLIO@ESS 
Paragon : 
Brass and Copper............40@104% 
Tin or Steel. ......cceceeee+. COLIOS 
BING... cccevese seegenssonossend 60410% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 Pi doz. 20s 
Malleable, ammers’ Old Pattern, 
“ons” = hase peep Rall a ‘ 50&1 







Spring Bottom Cans 
Railroad Ollers etc,.... 


Oponere-..., 


- 60@ 608 10% 


French. .cccceses , 
Ps Se snnnseccteneod 25@27c 
Sprague, lron Hdle..per _ 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.0) 


.. 4) es evevececons per doz $0.75 
Rottous., ? gro.. eeescece eescces $1.75@$2.00 
UNE D . cevcvonesccceese per doz. 40@45° 
IE WP UNE cawensicke sevecabans oate $9.00 
Egg— 
Nickel Plate......... qoused per doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate. ........ceece.. per doz., $4.00 
Packi ng- 
Rubber— 
Standard, fair quality. ..,70&10@75< 
Inferior quality ......... > + T5L1KQ80% 
NS EE 60R5@60& 104.5% 
Jenkins’ Standard, # DB 50¢....25@25a5¢ 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... I@loc bb, 
Cotton Packing........ -++-18@lic lb, 
Italian Packing........104@Ii1\e lb. 
P| Res es ovcceeced 4@ 5c lb, 
Russia P acking.... veseeee-l2@18e lb. 
Pails— 
Creamery— 


8. & Co., with gauges.. 
a 2, $5.75 # doz. 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 
Guart..ccco. BD 12 u 
Water, Regular .. 1300 21.00 2h.00 
Water, Heavy.. 24.00 27.90 30.00 
oe Rd. Bottom. 81.00 $88.00 35.00 
« 27 29.00 $1.00 


No 1 $6.50; 


~ Dripping— 
Standard List., 605 @60L 104 5% 
rry— 


2 8 4 5 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 85 .95 1.15 
oo andi Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 

10 $5.00; 20 “es. 50; 30, $6.00 
ota 4.59; ¥ 5 No. io. £20500 50, 
00; 14 00; 150, 

7.60; 160, $43.00. 





Sply.roll 100 0. Fl.ccccccccecerss+-20C 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec. 23, 1899. .50810@50k 104 10% 


Parers— 
Apple— 
Advance..... eeeneses eeseceeet doz. $4.50 
Baldwin. ........c00 seeeee-¥ 0z. $5.00 
Bonanza....... poveee cesecee.-.-Cach $5.00 
eRe saeamianewel each $7.50 
Kureka, 1898........... iii each $16.00 
Family Bay State. .......... # doz. $12.00 
Hudson’. Little Star......... # doz. $4.00 


Hudson’s Rocking Table....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. $27.00@30.00 
$5.50 


New Lightning.............. ? dow 

_ |. 3eppeeeeee # doz. $4.00 
a, SRR doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98.......... # doz. $5.50 
White Mountain .._....... # doz. $4.00 

Potato— 

NET ae A ae, = P doz. $5.50 
White Mountain............. # doz. $4.50 


Paris Green— per lb. 
In Arsenic kegs or casks.......++.124¢c 
In kegs, 100 to 175 Ubs.........-.--I8 € 


In kits, 14. 28, 56 Ubs...... - +++ lh . 
In paper boxes, 2 to 5 ‘lbs... al 

In paper boxes, 1 Ib........e000--1 lige 
In paper boxes, % Ib........ eens 307 
In paper boxes, %4 Ib..........4.- 1644c 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899....70@10@70@1045% 


Pinking trons— x 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
EE ee Ore «+ COBIWS 
Tron, list Nov 11, 185.. ‘eepuneal 604: 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in.....-..cccce0--658 % 
Extra Heaw y, 2-6 in. snéene 704194 

Eo - ccsctabuesit TEP 1IOKSS 
Seen Opreigiht allowed ‘on “Carload pooh 
Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— 


Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchent Pipe. 


Black, 
i $0 36 Sek...» 000 00 SRE 48% 
34 to 10inch...........68%% o6% 


Boiler Tubes 





Steel. r J 
1to 1% inchand 2% in.494% AL4% 
1% to 244 inch..... 
234 to 1 dl inch... 


1to1% inch and 2% in. 1s Lh 
1% to 9% inch 
234 to iginch......... one 62444 
Casing, Cut sane 8. & 8. 
0 EES 
iid £2 tase anc 2009s +0neeceee o000.0ee 
to 12% inch 00-65% 
Nore. —The old lst ia still used oy some 
jobbers, and net prices are often quoted. 
Pianes and Plane irons— 
Wood Planes— 


MOk2 4 @ Lok 10% 
Lee 1O@ lsd 10d ss 





Molding 
Bench, Twirat quality... 


Bench, Second quality 


Balley’s (Stanley R. & 1. Co 

50&10@5081081 05 

Gage Self Setting .............. peaiiil 

Iron Planes— 

Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co)........... 
“yeeneanennea > + 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. O£ 

Missqlioncees ' emer pray! R. rai 

GO Diccesserecess Boel UG LSE LORI 0: 
BARNS. 60050000600 vesseveced 50&10&10¢ 


Plane lIrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons....... 
S0k5@ 308 106834 






ee 30% 

Butcher’s..... .$5.00@5.25 to £ 
Stanley R. & L. Co $0&10@50&10&10¢ 
L.& LJ. White.. 20&5@25% 





Planters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's Eclipse. ....0.......8 doz. $9.00 


Plates— 

Felloe.. “aten 

Self Sealing Pie Piates (iS. 8. & Mm iG 
Si AD. chbicninnsehee otaseenseaevonse *0 
Pliers and Nippers— 

Dutton Piers. ....0+000002 -70010@75, 

Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., ” ne “eo. 45 

Gas Pipe.. 10 12-in, 

$1. is $2 00 $2.75 $3.75 


Acme Nippers..........++...-. 40@i0&54 
Bernard's : 


Parallel Pliers, &C...0..00.ee0-e05- S5t 
Paragon Pliers..... + eeceresece+ + OURS 
i Pa nccpeennccccss ovececeeDIVSS 


Elm City Fence Pliers........s.00.0.35% 





Plumbs and Levels........75@75#10¢ 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nog. 1 to 14....2%¢ 
Davis Tron, — Nos, 6 to49.. oe 
Diaaton’s 


Pocket Levels........ 7 3e10R1O@TSEI OE 

Senay Bia GO . 22200505052. 
TOR1O@70&1%R 104 

Stanley’s Duplex..... 25&10@25&10&10¢ 


Woods’ Extension.......... wocccccccede 4 
Poachers, Eee— 

Buffalo ron ND. 8 Poachers, ® doz., 
No. 1, . $11.06 No. 3, 
$11 .00; No ~¢ $14.50..... cocec$ coves 508 
Points, iautnaat 

Bulk and 1 b. papers.. lb, 

%-lb. papers........---- Wd. wy @ ihe 

44-Ib. papers......00....lb. 84%@ 
Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Madison Fawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 

Ft. Madison, Western........% doz. $3.75 
Police Goods— 

Manufacturers’ Lists...... S6QEM 

eee 

Polish—Metal— 

Prestoline L iguid, se a (1g pt.), ® dos. 
$5.00; No. 2 (1 qt. 3 eer 4 

Prestoline Paste............. .. 3344@404 

George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, ¥ 
doz. 50¢; ¥ sr. 50; 4c ® boxes. 
doz. $1.25; xes, # doz. $2. rh 

U.S. L quid. oy Oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 

gr. 

Barkeepers’ F riend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; ® gr. $18.00. 

Wynn’s White Silk, 4g pt. cans, ® 
BOR ccncrscecosssecsevescesces cccccecae00 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ® cans .. 

PD 10¢ 


doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, “ D cans.® gro. my 00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, er. $10.00....... 504 
Jose ph Dixon’s, ®@ gr. $5.75............10% 
Dixon's Plumbago besessee aneeceeces ? 
Fireside... 
Gem, # ar. $i. Wiener etches .. 10s 
Japanese. ..........0+ sees coeeee @ Br. $3.50 
LT casnenenkonepeneneeess # er. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 4 pt. pe 


doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 ® pail... 


Wynn’s Black Silk, Ox, R ‘don $10 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 oz. box, ® doz.$0.75 
Wynn’s Black Silk,‘ pt. liq., ® dou 73 
pers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 
1 qt.e...seeeeeese oe GTO. $6.50Q$7.00 
144 Qt..cocccccccess G10. 9 50@ 1000 
BOE. .ccccscccccssece GO Mi 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots mei. 


ee ee 
a ee eee 


Powder— 
In Canisters : 
uck, i lb. each eenbsccnounteee 
Fine Sporting. 1lb ‘each. ccnevcetel 
Rifle, A See: 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. ........ sane a 85 
In Kegs: 
GUD. EGS... cccccec ese G8-25 


Duck, 12%4-lb. kegs...... 
Duck, 25-lb kegs........ 





Ri 644-lb ee $1.25 
fife: 1244-lb, Kegs... .secccooee. .G225 
Rifle, 25-lb. kegs..... 0 cece eccehhU0 
Kins’ Wyo Shot Gun andRifle:) « 
Ss Bb ED. cn innos wrecced 22 00 | 3 
hake Kk Keg (12 1 bide) 2211-98} 3 
uarter 3 bu » = 
Canister (1D vat os eccccccces 1.00 3 
King’ web Ae. > 
Keg (25 DB bulk) Te ee -$10.00 3 
Half Keg (12 4 > Se | eRe 5.25 
uarter Keg (6'¢ ® bulk).....$2.75 | 3 
e Pound © an, bulk..........80.5012 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co........ overee+- SOG2U5S 
oot tat Hooks and 
Shears—See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail- 
Crown, # dos. $18.00..... saueaben o++00D08 
Grows Prince, # doz. eee cscs ecseee 
Diamond "i, Wo 8 don a2: “No. 5% 


40% 
eureka 4% $s ori 3b 15.. 
fant, Ho. 1. ¥ $18; No. AS aos 


0. 3. 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00." 
15&i1 


Pelican ® doz. $9.00..............408108 
Scranton, No. 1 and 2, ® doz........ 9.00 
Scranton, No. - 8, # doz........ ° $305 
Pulleys 
Hay Fork, Swiv elor Solid Eye...... 
oe. $t 55@1.50 
Hot House pazeiny oo 
Japanned Clothes Lin 
Japanned Screw........ . 
apanned Side...............+. 770&10 
Stowell’sCeilingor End,Anti-Friction 60¢ 
Stowell’sDumb Walter, Anti-Friction ee 
604105 











<n on emp mees 








5% 
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‘Hay Fork, Stowell's Anti-Priction, 512° rs C, B Zonpings & Oo's.: Atki peeoeteceoceccesceceed 
attheel. 3 A 47-8 ccevcocssocece = Wings and cuneet 3 ik Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, os Atkin’ ' Adiastabi ong 525, ese a 
o *s Electric COS | eee ae | eee 8 ape 
Stowell’s side. Anti iction.-.. eb Pst Steet in Ay B! by Hack x Saws, Nos. 175, 186, "880, i Bers & Qall Co Co.’ Plate. agers core - 
Pu eereceee - ° ees ‘emis Ham oe 
sone... ea ...1%in., Toe 2 Sta. te Koense Le 200 tem ~ ’ Hack Saw Frames . -. 45% hy ay! onarch,.......+2. “Soe 
sy ed at: ae pangs and Ringers Gritia's Hack Saw Maen. oma “*ishivs Morrill’s fits No 1.91 oo. ae 
Fox-All-Stcel, Nos, 8 and 7, 9 oa Hill's Rinters. Grey london, copies Soroll— Nos Mil, $81 roca Gi $28.00.40820% 
oe RA) a 25% % ‘wi ~~ eematdeendeabaeeneny 
No.9, 14 In... saa -nisseeeet dow. 208 | Hill's Ringers, Mal. Iron, Pe ve > Soroll Saw Biadoa..2.227°".7" 403] No-10, ssn ceeeseneveeseecs “2: 408204 
Extra for AntiFriction ‘i OREO ng Brats Rings......per per gro. $5 $5.75 i Slhens botee aiscskuene Sin, | Tanter Positive, # dom. 818.222 neon 
a ingers.. Zz. $0. ith borilg attachment, $20....... 20¢ 
Ideal N Rapids a Sinaia ws dioa., 20¢ | Brown's Rings... “Der gro. #8.00@8.25 | Laster, complete, $10,007. ...iseios| _ Sharpeners Knife~ 
Niewaren nn iat ine 168, 9 tae 100 non’s Ringers. -per dos. $1.09@1.10 T8,cOMp! ete. $4.00. ......00+0.15H10% Cateoge Wheel & Mig. CO. .1.2 200+ 
No. v6 Troy....194 in., ia ¢; 2 in. i64¢ | Rapid Rings............. sooo GTO. 30-50 | Segal Beams— Tanite Mills # gross, $ 
oe hoa 6¢: 2 in., 108 Rapid Ringers. are 02. $3.50 ga , sk a ils # $14.40... 
i ackie Biocks—Bee vets and Burrs— 50@s0e54 Popa Sharpeners, Skave— 
OFM OS soceioqeoeiocezos | Ion or Steet roeptot on | emily. Turnbull's... ...80@S010% Bureka Skate Sharpencr......# dos. $2.00 
a ong en a I ‘ate ‘ounter: Shaves $ 
Pump Leathers. Lower and ‘iingor | Miscellancous 10@70e10% | Platform. bib. by ¥6 08... doe. $5.78 | Iromrseecess.e es vesedor. $1 00001 %8 
Valves—Per gro.: ivet Sets—See Sets. Two Platforms, 8 lb, by % 0z..... Wood.. doz. $1.76@.09 
Inch.. 2 24 9% 9% oasting and Baking doz. #18 09 Bailey's (Staniey Ka 1. Co ).....50&@10% 
v 20 260 2.95 $8.00 ng—See Pans, Roasting and Union Platform, Plain. ...$1.70@1.90 | Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00....... o- +01 5&108 
on . ° “b ng. Union Eiatform. Striped..$1 85@2 15 Shears— 
me a 3.60 * L.10 4.hO Roliers— Gnadition’s Burekta. ...-..- scadlahewren dae a0¢ Cust fren... 2 8 9 te. 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list), 55% | Acme, Stowell’ ® Anti-Friction ........ Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scaies.......50%| Best ......$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
int & Walling efost Mal Sp Se Gare Dose. & Sargent’s list..... séwidaios Pelouse Scales—Houset — Pee Good Waeas 18.00 15.00 1700gro. 
0 0 00 OO ae fe eee © SORT. .ccccccce cccce-ccee cscs ne . < sees : 7 
joad’s Pumps. low list 3, U. 1. CO... “toe peak’ . Brinkeriiott poncsencsescecses “sat sTheStandtana Portable os caviaeedia bred Straight Nl Py sactian 
coepecssoee ‘ e noard” an agon.... Best quality, Jap.. 270@70k 
a, m Non : est quality, Jap..... .. O06 10% 
“ehokable, Be Bl OOK CO seas aes 208 ae Boor Siay...@ dos. $1.25) Scravers— eo Nickel... .60@60c 10% 
M P la Boz. 1 Handle ........d0% $2.25@2.50 Fair. qual, Jap... «+0 00s BOQSI0R5S 
renee bub Pibes)...doz. $8.50@3.76 | Manila, 7-16 in. and larger. . | Box. ? Handle....**.. doz. $3.75@.00 Nickel... 75168 10% 
Saddlers' or Drive, good..d0z. 65@70¢ | yy ina ‘Beinch » ee 1 He Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No 2. Tailors’ Shears....... Lok 10% 


S . uality.... Ot 7 
a ail 00's Gaat's Steel Dr! 





- 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s CE. .cccece 55% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring... --50% 
Niagara Hollow PuncheS. ...+0++00+++-45% 
Niagara Solid Puncnes. . gs esceees eee” = 
Steal Borew, B + t Mfa. Co 408 

w, P.,S. & W. Co........ 

Tinners’ Hollo 3 aise 


T wird dengue P., 8. & hes Bo, we doz., 
$i. ‘ . 55S 


seeereeee 


a Barn Door, &c.— 
Barn Door, Light. % % Kn. 
100 feet. «paver $f.00 $2.50 $5.00 $3.50 


B.D. for N. B. Hangers: Large. 


100 feet. ..e.ee+-8220 2.70 3.20 
Sliding Door, Bronzéd Wr bee 1 


Sliding Door, Iron Painted... .24@3e 
— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 


tte ine 1b. 36c..30% 
cronikie Double Braced ae Rall, “a y 
Cronk's O. N. T. ‘ae 
Lanes’ O. N. ve 106. ft. i inch... 2.65 
Lanes’ Standard. #1 vfs... wit 3.75 
Lawrence Bros.” ........+s+«« + ft. 4ig¢ 


McKinney’s ek Betier..........® ft. ¢ 
McK inney’s Standard. . ¥ 
Mvore’s Wr't. Bracket, Steel 
Stowell’s Cast Rail. 
Stowell’s Steel Rail Piain 
sStowell’s Wrough* Bracket, Pisin: 


akes 
Ne axes , Malleable Rakes; 
12 1, 16-tooth 
Shank.. ft "50 1.60 1.75 185 
Socnet... .$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 


List: 
ve = nhs 


Oksk2z 

Malleable.......+2-. 106 oo Tees 
Lawn. ao, = al Head, a doz., 

cocee  PSA5 60 

poe 75 








Jacksur Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 
# doz. $4.50 
Kohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, ® doz. 


75 
Kohler’s Paragon, 24-tooth, ® doz. $3.00 
Kohler’s Steel arden, 14-tooth, ® doz. 


Kohler’s Malleable Garden, mee 
H OZ. ...ccccscooscccccce - onenndaounan 
Rasps, Horse— 

Dieston’s... See eceecedsesess 


Heller Bros... engased souion 
Rasp 0% 






. 


moCastrey Bile Os. Morse Reape 5-.s,, 
New Nicholson Horse Rasp..... ow 
ow Pp 0&10% 
ro + he 42... by “r+ a 
kox Razors, No 44,. z$ 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Pistina, F doe a 
sterling Razor Works.............. ++ 508 
Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 


Reels— Fishine— 
Hemiryx Aluminum, german 8 

Gola, Bronze, Silver, R 

and Salmon, Single ‘ction, bbe Popa mai 4 

ing and x dinate ie, all 
Heniryx ingle Nation . *163P 

ges P and PN 








_—— mila 34 6-1 Si 114@lul 


Co ad fxs ” 10% 10\%e 
Manita “Ha — s 2 
 earraee oe : 
7-16 in. and = 
larger... cemihinn’ @ wae = 
Sisal... 3 
Sisal, and ei0 in. tebe TiTM® 8c $ 
“> Hay Rope.$ to10 " pire > 
Sa @ = 
Sisal, Tarred, Medi 2 
Lath Yarn.........10.6%@7 c| 
Cotton Rope: > 
Best.. ‘Min. and la ib. 1h | 


Midium,\4-in. and larger Ib. 1144c 
Com., a-in. and larger lb. 9 c 
Jute nape No. 1, 4 in. 


and w 
= » put “No. a i4-in. 








a sania’ ‘ 
Wire _——— 
Galvanized ..... seabeeees ane 
Mes steans néneaus 
Ropes, Ham mock — 
Covert Mf. Co..........00 coceccocs anewe~ 
Covert nema WOE MBs ncccncccsccosss OO 


Rule 
Bozwood. : Prsce10k 108 108 10@ 7510 
108 108 10.85% 


vory . fod 10810Q 0k 108 108 108 105 
Lufkin’s Steel...........0.ccesceees 50&10% 
Lufkin’s peepee ceececececess 50&104 
Stanley R. & L. 


Roxwood...73@i0%10@7 5&10&10&104 
TVOCY.ccccce o- 35&10@35&10&10¢ 


ad ltrons—See Irons, Sad. 
and and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sach Locks —See Locks, Sash. 
ash Weights— 
See Weiyhts, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fili- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 


Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 
aw tsa—See Sels, Saw. 
aw Tooils—See Tools, Sain. 
Saws— 
Atkins’ Circulal....+ ss0se0+. 50@50&104 
Atkins’ Band.. pascceevece cone SL COOUE 
Atkins’ Cross Guts 35&54 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mili and Drag.. sees -bow1us 
Atkins’ One- an Saw cccccces coe oreeee e408 
Atkins’ Wood Sa ++ 40% 
Atkins’ Hand. Compas eeenee see 0% 
Digston’s s Circular ase, 0 and inscriea 
+ Band 2 to id ia. wide. :>.."""604 
D sston Band 14 iiihh eaaaaada 70% 
ap a cocccee Seer rd 
Disston Mulay, Milland Drag,’ 504 


Framed Woodeaws_i 35@3 
poen Woodsaw Hades. ei iene 


2. 
Disstom Handsaws, Nos. 12, 99, 9. 16 
4100, Ds, 120, ore 77 fon 25095 
con Hand Se 8, Nos 7,10 162) 248 























102 PR and 1, 0, 00. iombination.. 30@30% 
ESA PeEP gs att batt | photon oem nares dasa 
Em, bosee 02084N, Competitor sbg | Disston Batoher Saws and ma ey 
Hendryx Multiplying and Quadruple O,B. Jennings & Co.'s: : ot 
ries, 3004N and PN, 4 an! PN BOWS cocccccecccee 254 
2004N, 20068 and PN. 062 002004209 ’ ood Bavcher Sais. cesta ana 
— Sueicccanssne i oe oe Wood 4 ee ai 
ai te y seqpee ( 
Pte of | »Wood Saw Blades, 
White JOD... cee v0.20. 00.- 40d 0 Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan.i.99 
proneet. ign L0k 1 Peace Hand, Panel 
Zia meet ++» OB10@608 | "6 
tlectro miniiinibewamd L0k0@..% Hlohardson's X Cuts st Jan. 1, 99... bor 
«Revolyers— | Eisomde’ Giroular Sawa: 70-70 ""-"""""308 
ingle ACtION. .s00..ceccecesess Simonds’ Crescent roids Gus ® 
Double dotien. espeennes eset a Sa\ ee, Ceca Chats 
ALTOMBUE »ccccccce coccecccsccoohlt ee 
Ha mmerless, .occe+.-s0 ae a $4 set — Mulay r is os 
i WS. ons eeeeeee 
iets ddies, Grain a aston Cones Bias saws— 2 
Tee hae ~ GE ES 
18 in. per d08....2....... $9 7 Bask Saw ‘Fraime a 


K 


2.40 
Ad establo Box Scraper (8. Ry & 4. -ty 
es oaios 


Window and 


seeeree SOP e Crees eee weer eees 


rete s, 


frames— 

Bonanza Window Screens. ....6d0@60&5¢ 

Fiyer Pattern W ndow Screen. 60@60&5¢ 

MaineWindow Screen Frames 40&10£5% 

Perfection Window Screens..... 60@H0&5 

Phillips’ Window Screen Frames.. 
60&10&54% 

Porter’s Extension Window Screens.. 


50&10% 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. ........ 50% 
Screw Drivers— 
See Dri nen Screw. 
Screw 


Sench and Hand— 
Bench, Tron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25; 


1%, $5.5008. 75: 144. $4.00@4.50 
Bench, Wood, B .-402. $3.50@2.75 
Hand, Wood.....0.-+++-- o- -SOLS@ LOS 
Hand, R. Biles Mfg Co.......... -..s00! 


Coach, Lag and and Rail 


Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
Wo ecce cco geteescunsevsess 75R15@..% 
one and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
Giedetawdewens -758:10@.. $ 


Hond Rail, list Jan. 1,°81. 602 10@.. 
Jack Screws— 


Standard List... ...cee- 75108 
Millers Falls........... TTT TTT ‘oh Sd pe 
ae: Falls, Roller ............... 50& 

aptly G8 WE vocnevecvcccces coe dikescet0R Log 
Sargent le ccecccesseece 0&104 


Machine— 

List Jan, 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.502 10@60% 

Flat or Round Head, Brass.... ... 

50210@60% 

Set and Cap— 
Set (Tron or Steel) .....- 000... 70104 
Sq. Hd. Cap....- © teeeteeesee COL10% 
ex. Bd. Cap... cece ccecccesccb5&10% 

Wood— 

Tdst Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts ; 
Flat Head, Iron.. sssseveses ST QOS 
Round —_ Irom. ses0e.. 
Flat Head, Brass ....+..... 8: 
Round Head, B 

Flat Head, om ccccees . @: 
Round Head, Bronze..... -724@77\44 
Drive Screws................. 874@ 
Scroll Saws—See Savs, 4ord 
egress. 
Natural Finish......-per doz. $7.25 
Polished Blade........per doz, $7.75 
Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $7.50 
Weed and Bush. .ver doz. $7.25@7.5u 
Scythe Snaths— 
see Snaths, Scythe. 
Seeders— 
Ralsin— 
Enterprise. .oseesseer- vesseeeeecess BSQS0E 
Sets— 
Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. 
Wood Hdle., 4 Awls, 6 


A‘ken’s Sets, avi and Too 


Oe eesece 


ok ea 25 


50 ; No. 2 £4.00 8, 
Liwedoamsaneed $0810@908 1a bs 
Santee Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Rakes, shovel gue! Hoe.. 
+ +0000$9.00 
Nall— ww. 


Square.. seeePDer 2.50 
Round, Bik. and Poi. ‘anearied: 6 








agOn...... 90. $4. 25Qh.7 
Enurted, Cot Good. gro, son 50 
CK DPOURGES.. 204. seecvcseseececcees 
Canno! Diamo: d Poi 
Snell's Corrue ted, Ou > pees. 8 38 
Snell’s Knurled. Cup Pt......... .. barge 
Riv “na 
Regular HB -o saseeeses -- 70Q@ 708 108-54 
Alken’s Genuine..... 
Aiken’s Imitation *. "¥ Soe $i:509s-00 





Acme Cast Shears.. 
Hetnisch’s Tailors’ Shears... 


Wilkinson’s Hedge Repnnmnnn 
Wilkinson’s Sheep. . -- 1900 list, 30s 
Tinners’ ‘Snips— 
pe ry ihian eer 


Steel Laid Blades 


+ HOR OOP OOOO eee eee eee eeeeeteses 


Pruning anaes and — 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears............. Sag 
a Comb nets FS ae Ook a 
and iw, os. $15.00..... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. $12.00 
259258108 


John T, Henry Mfg. Company - 


Pruning Shears, all grades..... -50a5S 
Orange Shears..... etvecocscacaed 50£30% 
Grex cine e6ensecsaonenesesses ane ment +4 
Nagiey’s a "Pruning Shears........... 10&5% 
aannahevinnnas 334@33348 108 





Shnneee-tiiiineg Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction 


Patent Roller Hatfield’s, Sargent’s lis 

80&10@80&1 a 
PC cegieane. ceesadeal — 75% 
BR, & By TBE. .20- ccccce 


Wrightsvilie. Hatfield Pattern... 


Sliding Shutter—__ 
Reading 1 jesus ceucuenatinel 70&10@754 
Sargent’s list... 00707 . 50k 16ig& 

Shellis— 


Shells, Empty— 
Brass Sheils, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges,. 60458 
ax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 wakes 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Smokeless, 10, 12, 14 sn Eb Eis 
Blue Rival, New Climax 
oo. Yellow Rival, 10, eT PH] 16 and 


Cee C eee ee eee teeseee 


oltase Sr Club, » League. fi aival, id ie" 
nee ($ = aes 


ub, League, Rival 16 and 

Deflance. “Gig Base. New’ V Victor, 
jo Repeater, 10,12, 16and 20 

Tip + Metai Lined, : 10, : 13 és ole 
BG GOMNRO. cccccccccccccesess 38344108548 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder......... 
Lod. 


Loaded with Nitro Powaer...., ie 
Lob104¢ 108 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, ere 
F. 0. b., Pittsburg. 


TOR. ccc ccrcccccecsscccecs 

Steel..... aeeeretesvesess PCr reg 

Burden’s, all sizes, ® keg.. ..$8.60 
Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-lb, 1.26@1.. 
Drop, B and larger, a setts  . sn 
t1905 

Buck, 25-W, b09....00s0000+-$1. ‘ 

Chil 25 WD. DAG... ccc. Fl. 189 

Dust Shot, 25-Ib. bag....... -$1.50@2. 

Fe is dvceccesecscnccesscees -% 
Nors.—There is some irregulariiy in 


prices and jobbers aften under 
manufacturers. ¥ withe 


Shovels and Spades— 
No. 2, Polished, Sq. or BR 
oti TD 
Al, B32, 
Ist Grade, Grade 
Plain Back.. $10 50 $9 60 
Mtrap Back.... — 9.90 9.00 
Cleveland Pat'n 4 9.30 
. Di, 
$d Grade. ith 
Plain Back.... $8.70 ae 





Strap Back... 8.10 7.60 
Cleveland Pat’n 8.40 7.80 
All other sizes add 30c¢ dos. 
1 deduct 30c doz. 

Note.—The above are the Asso 
prices to small but are 
often shaded y Joobers 5081.00, and 
erally sold by jobbers ai 96m, 9*™ 








.*% 
4 
.* 
a? 
i 


rot ae SOR we wer ve 


6 Sale 


2 A. RE, Hor ins F me 
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4, eveg ang § me Pee 


10.00 

8. & Co., — ros 

men Satale Metallic Bis must. i eon 
$10.00 


_. .80 a3. % te 
oneta Eh zl 80 
trig ight onsaunennil ee. 12.50 
(Barler’s Pat.) Hours eA 
B GOs., $2.00. .... 2.2.00. .neeeeeeee-oe r-20 


dozen 
cece Ps © 6 » HF 
Binsnj i size... 9% #8 1 
full size. 31.06 1.68 1.10. 1,90 
Black, ecant.. $0.78 80 .83 
Sileves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, dos .....$0.86 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, dos....... 76 
Mesh t,, Nested, dos . 


Ginke~ ot Iron— 


seeeer © 


> geandard Mat.....+.0--+.5¢ 65@6b2108 


Nore.— There (8 nes entire uniformity 
fn ete used by jobber: 
Wrought steel— 





‘ umbus Galv’d and eoass 
EG. Mig. CO.. Gaivanized... neers 50% 

L. & G. Mfg Co., ‘Enameled........-.++ 60% 
Skeins, Wagon- 

Cast Iron... meson --2+0T0@10 76% 
—— iron.. a 

fi ae . 0@ 0k 108 

Cnancehe vep ig 0c 10e 10 02108 

Wire Bound........+-++++ - S5QLOLSS 


Siaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 


Sterling $2.00 ......-ceeee-seeeer coe 
s, Harness— 
Pm see ven eeeeehO@u0@105 








Victo: 
eida “Gommianity : 
14 . 
Fond ates oti e.. 


-.6 ‘On 
“6581008 10&10% 
*s Pateut Guarded........ j seesee 
G@argent’s Patent Guar ‘ox 
ths— 
See necce sete eeeteresetes - bPED 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 


Sgidering Irons 


s ke Trimmers 


Spoons and loa 


@ood Quality .. 0210 @ 60k 108: Stove Boards— 
Cheap......:+ vooven OE QMO 10S See Boards, Stove. 
International Silver Co.: Stove Pollish—See Polish, Stove. 
Bree iiss Rogers tacie’ | Strainers Pump— 
i tings ont ay | are ore 
va. Bens. cee gpseee tells | Cary = nUaivoraa bra case lot... 408104 
tretchers, Carpe 
Ww 
“Eiri ted Ware... 10&lh | Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65e 
Mi cellaneous— nassl ee 4 een cov ee oO. $1.75 
erman Siiver..... rops zor— 
fipeon 1. & Geo i; Hogere bo. ye smith & Hemenway Co........ ........ 105 
eenans “Special ‘tix | Stuffers, Sausage— 
nned Iron— Miles’ Chall énn. Bogsoess 
seeewecerere ee ceree gro. L5 ) Enterprise Mfg are te, om 999. 00 5&7 _— 
ceeececeoecces . 90C@H1.00 Hetieast ape Mtg. Co., at 
Springs—,,, oor— We COCO CESSES ES Oe Cee OO ee OOOEee “305 


eeeeeree om towers cane 


Lom “eile “"e doz. $1 ‘Gist 
Sarriags, Wason, &0o. 
Bid in and wider. ome it Brt. Brt. 

% bb 


6 eyo = 
Seat S 


FORO OOO Sete tee eeeteee 


plated.. 


TAst Je 
and Iron we BE. 


ete 166s 
Siuare ard T 


won Hal. ‘Ryka Boe 


PE 10Q oe ioe tos 

"s Try 8q. and T-Bev= 

a Miter. se 
went, comasn 7 


i. Somes 


seee tes 


scueenei cen 


90d 
B58 | Gimp Tacks....00..000022WE: 
Lace Z 


THE IRON 
Jroninay Sart” neg doe geese | rapes 
Jennings’ Star......... se dos. 1.90 
WEN c0sencccsvstecnscocsces ar) 
aren. ». 
eee eee eeeee 7 

Electricians’, iat.. — 

808 10. ¢i0& 10g 
ens as Barbed 
m.. - Netting: vade Report. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... "Tage sige 





Steels, Butchers’— 
ree orees 40% 
Foster Bros’, ... oes ccccccccocesces 
C. & A. Hoffinann’s. ....-.....-..c00-e0e 40% 
Steelyards.............. 25 Q25H: 10% 

Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ........00..005 402108 

Gardner Die Stocks Bs Bsicnnanseniecy 50% 
py ae Stocks, laraéé sizes...... rr 

tning Screw P; “2: 
aioe borow Fiat... BoE 


Reece’s New Serew Plates...... +2 25Q30% 
Curtis ae Ratchet Die Stock.25% 


— "Soy ythe Ston 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Gos. 


Gem Corund WwW in 10 
gro., 12 inch, $12.00 ob, pendvec 





Cleveland Stone Oo. list Nov., °92..33 
Fike Mts. - Co. ay list : si - 
ac ond 8. 0 
act tee h 

$8... 
ite Fm a 5 z; ee gre. "00 
8.% gro. $7.50 PA 
Not fadian’ Pond 3's Be 4 gro. $7.00 
oper e 8. hs gro. 4 
] En ee J 
ay of 1yvi list os 4%. a 


Oil Stones &o. 
Chicago nest & Mfg. 0 
em 2S. Dow Ny GrHt. aa, ns cosed 
D C) 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 les: - > 


Stone ie. 1,8to5 '<in.$2.89 
1,5:stoSin. 50 





India Oil Btoen (entire SEE onasa ill bd 
Hindostan No. 1, R 
Hindostan No. 18 
Axe Sto ~ Be ND oncncpecesiesed 
Turkey tones,ex.5 tos in. var 
noo Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in 20¢ 
ueer Creek Slips 
= Stone 





dhe tee 
ASPET ee eee eeversserasesseeees see 


? 
Quick Enge Pocket Knife Benes, old 


ee eter eeereee 


Nhe Mills : 


Emery Oil, # doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
RI. itnctiadsincenened + 20-85@308 


Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falis. 
Morrill’s. 


COe eee wee reas eeeeese 


15&10% 
.-¥ doz, No. i, + $10.06; 00; No. 


, 4082 
ne Stops, Window—_ 


hooste nooo GRS 
Wiloox. ‘Steel, per doz., $4.00 50% 


-\, ee Srade, a&c.— 
15, °99 





Tacks.... ee — * . eee 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ os 
Looking Glass Tacks 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack Tack.... 


pungariee 5 Nall... .00- +005 8OP15% 


1808 
Frank and’ and C Clout nut Nails as *podbion 


Pap aew An extra & is des 
and an extra 025% on 


cicammeninabinia 
Point Tacks 








seeee 


Tapes, Ms Mensur e 


Potent Leather. 





BSteel...... NOP cn spc . 
Rddy’s Steel..............--..... 
Eddy's Metalic acne 
i hy Steel and 
2 URED soss satcoe sostansens 
Lafkin’s Metaiiis”.-".""""""." sughtass 
Thermometers— 
im Case......20.... 80k @I0& 10854 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire. .......s«.. BO@1085% 


Ties, Wali— 
Gees 3 vie Spring Go. 
1000. 


32x 6 
=— Steck 532 x8 ne 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x ‘900 $1290 
Galv. Steel 6:83 316510 ¥ 1000.$14.06 
Vinaors’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
a&c. pe— Benders and UOpeet- 


1000.810.00 


Toboone Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
if Songer 20@20854 
aw— 
Atkins’ new list.............. acondeseall Sarge 
Simonds’ Imp: pesenenee ails 
Simonds’ Crescent... eee wcostece comes 
p— 
L.&LJ. White... — 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. Saw F 
Traps— Game— 
Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; 
Oneida Pattern.... -T5R5Q16E 10858 : 
OIPGED, no pavcccsceneseeseese-en DEE TD, cscconsscconsnoce 
Hawley & Norton. ...........+ yay FL pepepongsenace 
Victor Onelda ¥ Pattern). &10¢ 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... éiuo@TonoE 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.. 


846 @9e 
Mouse, Round or weary er 


$0.85@1.00 
American Pattern French Rat and 


No. 1, Detrott yo 


‘Detroit Marty eee 4 doz. 
asi che Pattera Moesar® Gos 
10; ots, # dos... 


ouse 


( ne): 
No. |, _ Each $1. 1 hi; ¥ des. $18.00 
No. 8, Rat, ® doz. $.6 

$5.25 doz. 


No. 8%, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 


$2.75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, ® dos. $2.75;..case of +; & 


ler’s Ras Killer, No. 1, 
“xe a. ¥ ar. Ln 06; houee He. 
ee See 
Deon, de Som ‘Sa siciie 
Zz. . 25; \, ° 
Hi Cha Ht 


‘ ™ or wate 
dos. $1.25@1.10 : gro. $12.00@12 50 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and &.......c00cs++.+-40% 


pt eaeeed Fetnting... + > -conee BOS 


ee ashaM Deno Brick am 


"Weetendeicnentekare 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list 
Daisy Stove 


0 
Per doz.$5 25 6.00 6.75 6.50 7 28 8.00 
Twine— 


Small lots f. o. tie Yerk, Phila- 


or 
delphaa or Boston | 
to b.. 
Standard, 6071121. por as 


Pure Manila, 660 ft.to lb. per ib, 


For carloads deduct 4c per 
—eosetanseus~ 

No. 9,4 and Balls ie ac 
No. 12, 4 and 186 80c 
No. 18, 4 and Me Ie 
we. %, and %-Ib. Bolin "se 

°. and Balls... 

Chalk Line, y-lb. 


yac 


ee ed 9, 12 and Ey a 
agageethe me feat i 


American $ Piy Hemp, 1%. Balls. . 
ue 











eT eae oe 


£5 Land's Ply dude 


poetics 


eam=nencih 


26), Mattress, }44and 


ree eeee 





a 


Athol Machine 


Simpson's A. ustable cece oo sevcees 
tandard aye 





llers— 
No.8, $16 .60&10¢ 


Disston’s D 8 Clamp ‘and Guide, ® dos 
$30 


Peter eeeeeeseee 


Reading 1 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw. wae, as 


ee ener eeeee eee 





B. E., 

B. E. 

B. E. 

B. E., 

Io ive EE UD. cecnsce 
P. £., 9 and 10..... 
P. £., : nop abe 00s 
P. £., 7 

Ely’s B. "2. Hand te 
Ely’'s P. £., 





“goo 
aiaee ito 2 


mo vis eg = 


Wagon nate ae 
See Jacks, Wagon, 
Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 


as & Co. Reduced List. ...06 ooces SOB 


Cast Iron, 


Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 


U; lair 


soneereosomenco se iOS 


seeee 708 


Enameled 
Maslin + wr tbe 10tsQaon 


tp 
Enameled and Plain. 
Bee also Pots, Glue. 





ity, Agate Wickel Stool 60s 
~ ee 


“Bert “Tt: re. Bign ome 


mo <p te wo 


Galwanized Tea Kettles: 
Inch...... 6 7 e ? 


Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery ters & Griddles 
Avery 1OB. ..s0see 
Porcelained 








oot Be boards— 


fed Star, auiy ise oumeanae 


Decbio Sine | 


eee bereetes 


Seatnew Glee, fats chun, ciation: 


wigan a wav a 


ire|  Belad protector 


“ee eine, open 


were |: 
ventilated back 


URE... cocqveccccccsced 
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Washers— 
Leather, Axle— 


Ge. nv00e sencecees «1 OOS 


Oodl: eer eo? e . Inch. 


PP ag = Steel - 


Well Buckets, Galvanized 
See Pails, Galvanwed. 


Wheels Well— 


Steel Wire.... 
’ Steel Wire 
Clothes Line, see 
Wire Picture Cord, see 


Wire and Wire Goods— Wire Cloth and Netting— 





, Hist Feb, 96, °06..... erceces 154 


$1.65Q1.75; 10-in., $2.00@?.10; Bright Wire Goods— 
“tnt 98.00.15 5; U-in., $4.25@440 | Lést April 1, 1901........... 85@3I5L108 




















Gal ized Wire Netti -35@S85 Eagle ° os 
eo 8 fio ue 20, ik, tho 4-008 Aum. 6008 st Tash Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft... ane Gor Bodied arocccssssscceescsssesnsses ‘bes 
tots ikan. Brt..and Ann.,19 10 96.76274@15¢ $1.00@1.10 5 eee we 8 8S 

bowes add }4c bo lst Brt. end dan. & to 8.. MicticenCee: lOO = 
on Wasners— * @7bL1O@ IEA IO S58 8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) aq. . ha Sse Vote aces Nise: 50&8s 
Over %& inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... ' | Cop'd and Galwv., 6 to9...... 20@70k5% Improved pe (W. & B.).. < + AOS 
1 IMe Cop'd and Galv , CORTES ‘ieee cape | 8-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) aq. ne? lid Monae © 8. & Wccecases “50&108 
Washer Cutters— robs ios sige 1 —— yada 60&10&10% 
Bee Cutters, Washer. Cop’d and Galw., 19 to 26.. sree mi, Wire Barb—See Trade Report. Wrought Goods— 
Washing Machines— 755 —See Wire. Staples, Hooks, &¢., Mist 1 Moreh 17 
See Machnes, Washing. Cag end Cale., $7 6050. on a. Wren ches =n > eeenrpamsantinct Ao L10@S5h258 
Water Coolers— Tinned, 6 to th... .seeceeeses 15Q75R5% tural. »-T0L10@ 7565 Yokes Neck— 
See Coolers, Water. Tinned, 15 to 8.. i 7085 niet Covert Saddlery Works, Tymmel. 1.c0nes 
owes anee- Tinned. 19 to 26. iS eee Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Y 
_ Tinned. 27 to 36.. 0@ COMBETS. 0c cccccccccccccccesccesceeses 
BD, 9.90@3.100 | Annealed Wire on Spools. 1086@70 Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
eWeilghis. “Sash - $19.00@88.50 nd Co Wi Seeet #108 Fort Madison’s Farmers & Fecighen’.. 
iaxcdadbonveetsanns 0023.50) Brass a —_—e -y- 
me ~ Foundries make price $1@$2 _ COL5@I0L 10% Bemis & Caii’s: a Zinc— 
ws Brass, list Feb. 26, WBiccécccccescced Adjustable S.....-c0-sceee 85254 Sheet eeeee Peeeeee**e ssaceeeld CicQhe 










































































































moh 
i a fips 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. _— 
White Lead, Zinc, &c Chrome, pure.......:..18 @29 | Brown, Var nseed, OL 
. | @reen, Chrome, pure........... “Vandy ty, bolled........-.. 63 @64 
Foreign white. in Oll.. a TH@ 0% bbis. — and kegs : reen, a State and West’n,raw59 $3 
"American White. in Oil: or seee-eee 6 | Green, Paris..... raw Oaloutta see... @ 
of 500 ® or Over......... «. UBT eng 4 ~ yg hs « @ @ 6% | Sienna, Raw..... 66 @ 
ts less than 500 cae | and kegs Sienna, Burnt.... 50 @58 
— Ware, tp ot. 58 25° ® tin | gots 500 D or over............ .. 4 $ Umber, Raw cabana ie epee 13 ncodae os; 
Soe mber, aebetabgntwwaenth 
tet Watt ety 12% ® tin e a covccece si;sogab * Sores onals - S 
us Wie oss ‘a : ton id. 00g 5.00 Miscellaneous. odtronséad seed Bammer Yeiiow. 
te, Dry in bb regen 5 3 3° resold 186113 Borztes, orsign, 9 ton... matt aoe 90 goerm, Grud osm. eesccese © 2 
American, Terms: SOG Gs ee | a ro eseee ean foatia | a htent et OO | BN ee a Hrs cececere = - 
bs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if 8 @ 84 Bary tox, Orude weoesecusosses 910.00 Sperm, Bleached Spring. eevee pe $ . 
id in 15 days from date of invoice. : $49 86 Kk, in Dulk......, “Pion 00 8.00 Sperm, Natural \ Winter. oéi 
323-5 5 42 Sif Bed: Turkey, English....-... 4 6° | Quina Clay, Rngilah,# ton 12.00917.50 Whale, Oradea scoss..s: vt 
inc, Paris, Red Seal, 4 tis” - @ 3) Red, Tuscan. English... + $18 | Cobalt, oxide ....¢100> 2 24@ 2.5) Whale, Nataral Winter...°-°.: . @48 
J.-A 4) -N ASG 8 100%: 8001.75 | Whiting, Common. # 100 408 Whale, Bleached Winter......., @47 
inc. Ani , Green Seal, @ 7 # D ...1.80@3.00 | Whiting, Gliders. . @ .65 Menhaden. Crude, Sound..... % @ 
and Whiting, extra Gliders’. a * 63 Menhaden, Li 
= v. M. oh, in Poppy on, | 8K@ n Menhaden, Hy ape aS “35 3 
.: ~~ | gull EEE Gp.000scgpeste gee J nter.. ** 
rege Seal ee 86@ | M Bleached 
“Lae ots of lesa tan { oe ie zr Six Sienna, American, _ ee 1%K@ Putty. | Tallow, brine. sadnececese ve one 33 33 
inc, V. M. French, in Po; igaae, American, ae webedie 60 anu iceenencaesent a 
Bed Beal : — Pa: —— Se Se A SII Laosentneriosincsunmanics #125 Qocoanut, Cochin. ....7 wa ota. 
Lots of 1 ton and over.......... 104@tt Yanan oeee cece ab B o1.e0 @1.50 cans, 13 B to 25 wee reactance 3.25 . Domestic......,.. coved 4 
Lots of less than iton............ @ll Alea. Pronche @ ' 100s "0s & -10 | In cans, 1B to5D.. 3.25 * Newfoundland... "185 @37 
Discounrs.— V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- | 4 Aiba Bete ? : - Site | Red eee oe peecccecccsccceess 
coma y pcdan ig, Be tla, Oe ta | Ferra Albs, American No. i....45 @85 | Spirits Turpentine, | Olive, ftallan, Dla. ..-"-77"". 62 “mare 
Chis, 44. ay Rarkey. Bate -.* eb Ge 3 In Southern —.. cecccecs ¢ Palm, —?. Loses: =: a BL 
Dry Colors. 1 mber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 24@ 39 In machine WDIS ...0000.+s0000+ 34 a6 m, prime, 54Q534 
Carbon. mber, eocecreces « 14@ 2 
‘mber. 16@ 2 Clue 
rellow, cate 10%@2 ~ i 
Vermilion. Amertosn Lead... ato A anmannen ecvcecese . att | @'3 as prin Olls. 
‘ermilion, Quic h 7 +see0 oes Black, ¥ 25@30 oola 
Vermilion, Siabaliver, tama... are ors Medium Wal peecccceccoecccece 1¢ Si8K teak. owes, epeeee " gal 
Seccakatsousiidimalel Black, test. 
Peete Ce ors On T 20 French. ..s.eccasesssersnseeoeeees 13 340 ° sum ne + ioe ys 
Siccychth akekapecedl Weahapikd . light wecccecs, SOME 
Colors in O linder, dark fil Speen 
n Cll. 19 @14 |Animal, Fish and Vege- ne. 909-007 gravity... i } 
) hones oven soreenees ose table Oils. aitine as Gravity cases 1} 1 
Ultramarine.........-..-. 13 G16 | Linseed, City. raw.......¥gal. 61968 | PEST Tt; No Mann weree 








THE IRON AGE. 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trade 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


RATES OF SUBSORIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE 


Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, 


Unrrep STATES AND BRITISH Asemnica. 


‘ ° - . ° $5.00 8 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THirp Seb: ot every month, Bulletin ses each eels Thursday, 2.00 ye 
Dollar Edition, large number First THurspay of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - . Loo «4 
cmrutenie OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 
ONE INSERTION, <= - - = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, -_ = = = = = $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (5 times = = = - - 1 1 .25 ONE YEAR, - a - a a — — 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, - = = = = = 26.25 


Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 


New York (Main Office), : : 232-238 William Street, - - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’ss 
Poiladeiphia, - - . Forrest Building, 117 119 South “Fourth Stree, - - Tomas Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - - «+ Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - +=  Rosget A. WALKER, Manager, 
Chicago, - - - - « Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - { or eee 

vis ’ PE, Resident Asso, 
Cincinnati, a a a a Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SmitH, Manager. 
St. Louis, - «© «© «+  « Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - e- <- 
Boston, - - °- ° Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - - - + Water C, EnaLisH, Manages, 
Cleveiand, - - - «© «+ The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - - + #EzraS, ADAMS, Manager, 


LONDON OFFICE: Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


of Davin Witiiams Company, on any banking house in the Usited States or Europe, or by P, GQ, Memey 





Remittances should be made by draft, payable to the order 
Order on New York. Pn at an te stamps of any countiy will be received, 
may obcaln 7 The iron Age, through the Ancien News Sere i New Yerk, U.S. A: The lateraations 4 


mA of the world 
ews "New rex Una. England; or The San News Company, 


Entered at the Pest Office, New Y@rk, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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MAY 15, £90. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 











{RON AND STEEL— 















uary 19, 1900. Net. 
Bar tron from Store— - Prices, in cents per pound. 
Common Iron: Duty Round.0.6¢ # DB; Square,0.8¢ B DB Sheet qo = 60. 
| to 1% in. round sone sauare ..... } ® D 1.75@1.35¢ 
134 to 4 in. x & to 1 in. oeeeee 
eat ie oy! d oA re i e 4 
to n. roun on squa : a 
14 to 4in. x %to 1in........ 75 # B 1.80@1.00¢ 5 35/8 z g4/3 * Idle.) © 
136 to 4 in. x 4 to 5-18 Coan b ie enerh Sl F D 1.95@2.00¢ 3 3 45 wild ©4/|°S| @ 
Rods wand 11-16 round and square.# B 8.158860 s |ae ia 84] at) Sse oy q 
A ~ Cl = iv 
Sin x a 2.10% 3 5 Hf 33 alst|es/asie? else S 
8 to 0 34 MO, ZX B-14 1B.cccce...++.-ssere0 eogocesencs Ree : sis 3 3 g ~ 42 Py F 3 
146 to: 2a ins x Katt wei oe $208 3 z Ziekld [3 lox ay oR oR = 
1 £0 134 in. 2204 <lyaa fa |"8lt [8 8 (° "| 3 
lto 14x 2.30¢ z 
xin... Sj ae ee ES ee ee _ 
ae yo Ins, [Ins.| Ins. , ms ea 
am... . inanaiad = 1 22 30 
+ EK B-BS IM. .cccccccccccccccccccscvcccscccssse eee - 4.00¢ e % 7a| 2% ar} 21) 22) a2 = r rs 
8: etigae ax | 2x) 21) 2: 
in dueepeeeonpedesee siesen — anepnosaceserene «+ 2.606 % 7 Bie ax | 2x) 22) ex - - o@| 31 
114 IM... .cgeoccecceerececsecsces veruncepees oe 2.40¢ ed 96| 72| 2m | 22) 23) 23) 93) 27/ 30 
pie in.and larger......-«++- e ee 2808 36 120| 96) 2 at] 21} 23) 24 
bee aneia, in. and iareer..... a 3 26 3 go bo Fe a 28 
dei to 6 x 8-16 10 No. 8. Lie 2.200 @ | Gp es] onl col onl ctl ool 
* Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price............ eD 3.15¢ a8 20] 96] 2x | 22) 23) 35) a9 
Burden's “H. B & 8. Iron, base 8 coves] B80] 92 | 22) 24| 27 
ioe..... pevece SS TT esccess @ BD 2.959 60 72 -vovve| 2X | 28) 22) 24) @7/ 32 
“Ulster” .....0.++- eoccceececesensones ereccccoess €D 3.60¢ 6 96| 7a| 2x | 21) 23) 25) 30 
lorway Bars........+++ enccns eeoqnononseceanessene 4 Biss 60 320} 96] oz | 22) 24 27 
orway Shapes et PA PODER AE 444@a%e . — 120 * %3 *s 4 
Merchant Steel from Store— ye | 344) 96) st sa] 26) 38 
108 190| veee) 29 24) 3 
mer Machinery.... ...+secs-...+0« | 
Best Cast ire and mies 8 tciee witier } “Baa nen 5 3 
ast ase price " » 
Best est Cast Steel Machinery, base price in ee soumantd pan wy teed the: 
GERAIS BOB. .occ0-ccccccccccces cocsccecccesecece 
Rolled Round Co) h di te d over, # B 
Soft Steel Sheets— oF! is earaee nena — At 
cosesese-ccces 9.206 | No. 14 wresseose 2.706 | VIF nts an tern ts, vance 
6p cece: cocceecces OS 11D DO .ccccseservccsn 2.90¢ | _OVer price of Sheet Copper per pequasegspeus ham trem. 
Se acsneengnect 2.30¢ | No. 18... 0... w..s. 8.10¢ | Cold or Hard Hard Rolled Copper 14 os, ®# square foot an i 
EE cmstnnaiocnin 2.50 | NO. 20... ..c0.ccecce. 3.40 one 1¢ ® D over tne fi ng pt 
Ty Wi ako ccmmekones 32 2.60¢ | No. 22.............00. 3.609 cunno ios 05 Dosa “lle oe 14 on. 
Sheet tron from Store. an epper, $0 te. wide Gad enter. | i¢@D 
Black. All Pottered Cop over 20 20 in, wide, 24 $6 ® B advance 
One, Pass, C.R A over =the prioe for bo ; “ ae 
" ean a 
NO. 14 tO 16...cccccesceseee: BW B+8.80....000. 8.558 s09 pate ae een. 
Nos. 18 to 21....++e.. woccces ? DB, 3.40 ecoe 8.456 
ped tg * ppeneneeseenpesss ® %,4.50........ 8.55¢ Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiate— 
pee and 26 ° ¥ 2. 1% oo3e 4 oz. to qquare cont and heavier, # ‘eo ooee 3 zi¢ 
O. BT. .cccossccce sevcsecccces 3.70. 3. oz. and up to oz. to square <° BD ..cccoce.- 33 
BIO. BB. coccevccccoccvcces > tas Z ey oy 8 dS 8, 1v ox and up to 18 ‘Zz. “ A ‘ae baie a ntaepsg “3 ¢ 
Russla, anished, &c. rthan 10 oz, ® D............ coogennccooes 319 
1 a 
Genuine Hussia, acording {0 ator’ Gl enane i aioe 8S aig 
EE. . on caches eupesbeensbens-seseasaneugne ? pm 10%e Bottoms, 
Patent Planished.............8 B A, O3¢¢; B, 83¢¢, met Copper Wire— 
Galvanized. 2 Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & S. Gauge 
N 13¢ | gy Nos. ..0000 to8 9and 10 lland 12 
N 14¢\ 6 Base Ke Me @ D adv. 
N 15¢ % Nos........ 18 14 15 16 
N 16¢ if we 4 14¢ ® D adv. 
No. 17¢|& | Nos........ 1 18 1 20 
gos HY Ie 2¢ 2\4¢ 234¢ # D adv. 





86 ~4 1¢ Fa ® higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
Casi B 





®?BiS ¢ 
3@ 20 ¢ 
# D116 ¢ 
DiS ¢ 
# DIS ¢ 
#D10 ¢ 
DO ¢ 
8D 8 ¢ 
mis ¢ 
Dia ¢ 
#Di2 ¢ 
#m46 ¢ 
. 8D ¢ 
“a “Tita nto” SDnio ¢ 
Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best..... 00. eveces #D35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening. ........00 ++. cscccseee- Bni5 ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steol..........---+0--eesesseees 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® B43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per > 
Banca. Pig B..cve seecnveccceseseecoocoe teereees 27}44@z754¢€ 
Btraits, Pigs. sees «+0027 4@27igg 
Straits In sare. 





Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Pilates. 
Calland Grade: 
BO, 14 HBO. ccccccesescocsesee ca ianiieta Gone oes ee 86.75 
IX, 14 x 20 ; 
Melyn Grade: 
IC, 14 x 20.. 





IC, 14 X ZO... ceveesceereee Coe rece recccerees sesesscees 5.50 
TX, 14 X 20... 0. ceee-eereees Creer eeereecerserees 6.60 


American wate Plates-Bessemer— 





Tin Boller Piates, a 


xx, i¢ x 2. covessser] 13 SRO. .s+-00+-eeoenee 912.50 


Ixx,1 evcneccees | 1S GRBERE.cccce-coemeccccs 1B 
Ixx, i... 112 sheets.....0..ccce ceese 15,00 
Copper— is 
. and Ingot aad Copper free 
Perr afectured, S54¢ # ID. 
nee 


moncencrornee 


- sts... 


Sheet and Bolt— 















































Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered 






























































Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
- ay 44 5-26) 34| 7-16] 4) 9-16) 96/94) 7a) x | 24 | 2 
en 9 eseses eseee-|33) 32 3°) 29) 28 27| 25 24 
12 10 |---| sevees| 37] 3S ]33) 3€ |30]@9)98)27| a5 | 24 
13 1 ~~] ~aree|37] 35 133) 35 13 a8i27| 95 | 24 
4 ta |.) 4% [37 3% |3°/29 24 
r s |=] 4s | 35) 3 [asl 3 |Selzlaolab) ob | 3s 
ct “7 23 13) & Re 2 ell a 25 
7 rs | 44 \4 bE bm bo bd Bf 2 
uu 16/61) 46 42] 39 Bate pare 27 
19 17 6|62) 47 (43) 40 137 3S 34|33|37, 3 | 20 
20 wB-19 [64) 49 44) 4% 139) 398 37 36/35]34) 32 | 31 
ar 20 |66} St |46) 43 /41| 40 |39 98)37/95, 35 | 34 
9 at j7'| 56 (48) 44 |42) 4x (40 39/38/37, 37 | 36 
3 eo |76| 6: so, 46 144 43 42 41/40/39 39 | 30 
24 23 (81) 66 |53| 48 |46) 45 44 43)41/40| 49 | ar 
vs 24 86) 7% (56) SE 49) 47 (46 45/43/43) 44 45 





"Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® D additiona: 
Iron mare. Sizes—Brass 


36 36 38 of oh SE 2 rf 21 Bf 21 98 23°25 37 Seve 


Copper, Bronze or eames Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb, 26 1506 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standart. 





Per D 
| Plain Round Tabe, fim. up bo 2 1 peneabl vecetennty 
: 73 
; = ote 
‘ « sie 
= . - 
Smaller than 4 inch.. i 
$8 inch and larger .......... coco 
Over 3 inch to 3} inch, inclusive ....... ecccccccccs 
Over 3} t — 300000000 cop e6esenenecascoosncccoresens 
Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, Sate,” 


Discountfrom list £..... 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brewn & Sharpe Stundard Gauge.) 


eee ee 



































Common High Brass| in. | im. ; in. 1. /10,/1n, in. 
Wider than 3 | 19 | 14 |'t6| 18/ 26) 29] 94 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18) 20) 22) 24) 26 

usive,|.22 |.23 |.25 |27|.29|.91|.931.96 
peas fe eee 

Not $8 and’ ag pegs $933 |-38)-331-33)-331-35 

















in.| in.| in.| in. 
80 | 32°] 34 | 86 | 88) 46 
82 | 34/36 | 38] 40 


46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65| 
"47 [-51 [56 |.61 1.68 


Common High Brass.) in.| tn. 

Wider | 26 | 28 

and including | 28 | 30 

To No. 20, Inclusive ..|.39 |.42 
N 22 


os. 21, 23 and 24./ 40 |.48 
Nos. 25 and 26 41 |-44 |-48 |.52 57 |.63 |-71 
Nos. 27 and 28 |... -.-|,42 |.45 |.49 1-53 1.58 [65 |:75 


* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 
Add 1 ae B additional for each number omg 
than Nos. 28 to 88 inclusive. Discount from List.. 


























Wire In Colls, 


List February 26, 1896. 











Gil i'2 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge a. Low bromes 
the standard. —. brass.| and 
|copper 
All Nos. to No. 10 ingiuatve. -+-|$0.23 27 .28 
Above No. 10 to No. 1 Discxsssocsst ae bane OY, bane 
No. 17 and No. 18. Pe ie -28 32 
-29 33 
21 30 34 
31 35 
32 36 
34 38 
36 40 
39 43 
42 46 
46 51 
49 54 
52 62 
55 67 
59 73 
63 82 
68 95 
-74 | 1.30 
80 | 1.50 
1.04 1.70 
1.34 2.00 
2.00 | 3.25 
2.60 5.75 




















Sienenh, Bren Wire, 20%; Copper Wire, Net. 
L ‘; Revenue 16, 8 

Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® adv: —" 

Tobin 8ronze— 

Stenight, ame not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. dlameter, '20 


Other sizes and extreme lengths special ied 


In Spelter— Pl - 
ocks or 1 2 
Western Spalter.. ceemeeccccecs hich yb vodhind - 4.456841@ 
Zine, 


Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® b. 
600 B casks....0-- .--6546 | POPD.....cccerceeee concen TG 


Lead. 





Duty: Pi ond Bare and Old, 2449 ® 3. Pipe ani 
Sheets. Z'o¢ ® Bb 

american Fi... esee ++. 04.60@1.62 
Bar $40 DH 
-20% of 
20% off 
-20% off 
--202 off 

Solder. 

“a peanecensees pteedenedboce eeecccccees aa @18\4¢¢6 
Dh Tl an atusistehesanan ences Pritt? tT) 144@liigg 


oo of "Solder in licated by private. brand vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony— 

Duty, 4¢ #ilb. 


Pretty eee ea 7 
Hallet’ Roasaaee se ereseeereeersesssoseeces 


= BI lle 
--00 BBO 
entice RRR ey corre sent ag 


AL u m i nu m - 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # Bb. "00 2 Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


No, 1 Ajusstnam | (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remel 








Small lots... eecesecces © » 37¢ 

jo0-> D 35¢ 

No. 2 eesti (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), ia 
s for remelting : 

Email lots ST haeieareaidndue Kaa eee Ies rssoe® » Sie 
Aluminum Sheet, B. as. gauge. “30 ® or tnore ‘ 
MEE GHB. o0000cccvesenenenecese eee Gin, 14-Im, 94-In, 
And iacteding 2 cece soupeneneweaecnseéa io = oe. 
Nos.13 to 19....... +. rt .44 $0.47 
No. 20 20cscee oo : 44.46 49 
Nos. SEED Wilcndesnsee ee 48 551 

24..... ececccceecs © eccccccsoccces - 46 50 .58 

O. BB. ..ccccrccccscsese ecccecccecces oe «tan 51 54 
NO. 26... ccccccccesssectoccccesevovecs 47 54 59 
NO. 27.0000 ence eeccecceeveseesesce 2 2. wari ee 
No. 3. gpnoenaneccososensocosennsobenn 48 .57 64 
a eoreccccvcccesccececssocece ~ 49 .60 69 

 clanbhawnns cecennseesnnamenennnes .50 a 


juminum Wire, Bb. & 8. Ga 
ti rthan No. ¥.# DB se 15.. 
No. 9 to No. 10..% DB aOlge 





# 
. 

LL. .cccccccess #D 41 7 55 
No 12.. ‘ED die No. 19: # » 60s 
No. 13. ..ucceeee® BD 42.6) No. 20.- ob ose 
no Be sccconeeeeS B 4060 | Mos Shes oko 


Old Metals, 
Purchasing Prices Paid in ne Yo 


e veEEED 
o 
oe 
* 














Co’ ane BIS 

He ntand finned G Copper | 2: Ns 
Hea oreces ¢ 
Light Braas.....:- sees ® 8 6 
Tea Bilal, castnceseoes seeewees eeereeee cccsooe ys @ Bd 
Sete ecereaee enn. errr. Siti tii? Birr TTT) SB ¢ 
x ok PPPTTTTITT TTT Tit tr He? | 
(Piste Scrad...... ton Pt) 
11.50 

are Plate Scrap... #8 4 0 
Berat [ron....-.00.. 50@ 6.00 























